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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 
1842, 
PART I. 


INFORMATION CONNECTED WITH THE CALENDAR AND 
THE NATURAL PHENOMENA OF THE YEAR; AND WITH 
NATURAL HISTORY AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 


I.—ON LIFE CONTINGENCIES. No. II. 


Tue present paper is a continuation of that in the Companion 
for 1840, on the application of Barrett’s method of calculating life 
contingencies. No tables were then published for contingencies 
involving two lives; but since that time Mr. Jones’s tables have 
appeared, in his work on the subject in the Library of Useful 
Knowledge. It may therefore be worth while to collect and de- 
scribe the formule relative to two lives which are most likely to 
be useful in practice; with some other matters, which may partly 
interest the actuary and partly the commencing student. 

The method described in the former paper is extended by cal- 
culating every case of 


where a, always means the number living at the age 2, v* the 
sent value of £1 due in z years, and 2 is any convenient num- 
er depending on m or 7, or both. In the tables published, / is 
taken to be the greater of the two, m or”; the consequence of 
which is, that two formule are necessary in every case in which 
the order of survivorship is a part of the question, according as 
the life, on the survivorship of which a benefit depends, is the 
elder or younger of the two. This might have been avoided by 
choosing 4 (m+) for &, and on such an assumption we shall first 
exhibit the formulse which the different cases require; pointing 
out, at the same time, how to adapt the results to the published 
tables. Such a course will not only be the most simple with re- 
spect to the theory, but will always enable the reader to detect a 
misprint, if any should exist, 
We begin, then, as follows :— 


D,, y— 4, a, pre), N,, y— yt D, +2, 
If the tables were complete we should then have 

M,, y=C,, yt Coss, 


but as these tables have not been published, we must express M 
in terms of N as follows :— . 


B 


2 


the former paper N,, , stood for Ns—N.;,3 in the present one 
et 
N,, y—Ne+s, y+: be denoted* by N,,,;.. 


In all questions in which the joint duration of two lives takes the 
place of one life, the formule -are-obtained- from those of the 
former paper by simply substituting N,,, for N,, and so on. The 
following are instances, (x) and (y) en individuals aged 
and y years:— 


1. The value of an cuit of £1 on the joint lives of @ and 
(y) is 
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divided by D. 
2. The same, for 7 years, if both parties live so long, is 
N,,,;,0r N,, —Nyin, divided by D,, , 


3. The value of £1 to be received i ink years ‘if both (x) and 
(y) be then alive, is 


D,4:, y4x divided by D 

4, The value of an annuity of £1 deferred for k years is 
divided by D,, 

5. The premium for the same (k MErerees in all) is 


Or, to pay for it in Z take Nui, Neti, for a 
divisor. 


6. Present value of an assurance on £1 on the death of the first 
of (x) and (y). 


M,, y D,, -a —v) N, y 
Dy D., Diy 
7. The same, if the first death take place within years. 


3 M,. yin or rtn—1, (N,, — Nyse, ytn) 


8. To pay for either of the preceding i in premiams, write: for the 
divisor 


according as the premium is for life or for Z years. © 
These are the most common cases, and any. others which arise 
can as easily be found from the preceding paper. The usual cases 


of reversionary annuities, annuities on the longest liver, &c., may 


* It was not contemplated i in ae last a that any one would have had the cou- 
rage to compute tables fur two lives. it been thought likely, what was there 
denoted by y would have been denoted by Nzjy.  - 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
4 
if 
UF 
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be omitted here, as they are more easily calculated by the com- 
mon tables. 

In cases which involve the order. of survivorship, tables in 
which } (z-+y) is the exponent of » in D,,,, will introduce the 
square root of v. The method of adapting their results to the 
case in which that exponent is the greater of the two, x or y, 
must be described as follows :— 


Change D,,, into or D,, according as (x) 
or (y) is the older life ; ad the same for N;,y. 
_ In the following instances the first result given is that in which 


D,,, stands for as ay vt** ; the second, that in which (2) is the 
older and D,, , denotes a, a, ‘pts the third, that in which (y) is 
the older and D,, , denotes az ay v’. 


9. Required the present value and premium of an assurance of 
£1 on the life of (2), provided that (y) survive (2). The first 
divisor is for the eer value, the second ne the premium. 


N,. yr ADV. (Neu, y— N,, 
2D,, y or 2N,-1, y-l 
(x>y) v y—N,, witN,, 
2D.., or 2N,-1, y-1 
(y> x) v (N,-1, yi N,, y 
2D,, , or 2Nz-1, y-1 
(y=z)_ result of (6) 


10. If the risk of the preceding question be not to begin until & 
years have elapsed, write v-+-k and y--A instead of x and y in the 
numerators only, which then become 


11. And in all cases in which premiums are to be paid / times, 
instead of during the whole joint duration, the divisor has 


It will very much simplify both the use and theory of these for- 
mule if the student make himself perfectly master of the symbol 
N.,y\s which means the value of N at the ages a and y cut off, 
as it were, at the end of Z years, or diminished by all the a 
arising from the period beyond ¢ years. Thus 


ytt— oNe'v id Dust yt+t 


— 
* 


12. Required the present vila, and remium (payable / times) 


of £1 to be paid at death of within n years, and if y 


be then.alive, 
B2 
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_ Cut off every term in the numerator of (9) at 2 years, and use 
the divisor for 7 premiums,"when necessary : 


(z>y) v y—1 | at N,-1, vind t Na, 
2D,, , or 


(y>x) v (No, | y—l ! a—N,, yln 
2D,, y Or 2N,-1, 


13. To find the corresponding formule in the case in which 
the assurance is for the death of (2), provided y be then dead, 
calculate the present value of the assurance on the life of (2) 
absolutely (by the former paper), and subtract the present value 
of the proper one of the preceding formule; the remainder is 
the present value required. Find the premium by the usual me- 
pone or else by multiplying by D,,, and dividing by the proper 

ivisor. 


14. The present value of a life annuity of 2 payments on (y), 
the first being made at the (4+1)th anniversary of the present 
time which follows the death of (x). 

N.B. If s=0 and z outrun the term of life, this is a common 
reversionary annuity on (y) after (2). 


k 
D, D,, y 


To suit the published tables the second numerator is to be altered 
as follows, all the rest remaining :— 


into Ny No, 

or =y+ k 29 (N,, 

x >y + k + n N,, —N,, 


15. The present value of £1 to be paid at the death of (2), if 
che die before (y) or within m years after (y). * 


M,—M4n 
D, 
2D.,y 


To suit the published tables the second numerator (wv included) 
must be 


+ 


(r+n<y) 
y—l_ +*24n, + rtmy )v" 


(c#<y,t+2>y) 


yt y) v—(Ny4n,y+ Nuss, y-) 


‘ 


is 
i 
} 
4 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
if 
Ps 
| 
Tt 
| 
Pi 


| 
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If this risk be to continue only for n+p years, all the Ns must be 
stopped after p years, or Ne+n-1, y-1;p must be written for 
r+n—1, ANd SO On. 
_Ife+n=y, the second numerator must be 


16. The present value of £1 to be paid on the death of (2), 
provided he die within n years after y. 

From the preceding result subtract the present value of £1 
payable at the death of (x), if (y) survive. (See No. 9.) . 

17. The present value of £(1) to be paid“at the death of (2), if 
he survive (y). 

From the present value of an assurance on the life of (a) sub- 
tract the result of (9), or the value of £1 to be paid at his death, 
if y survive. 

18. The present value of £1 to be paid at the death of (x), if 
more than v years after the death of (y). 

From the present value of an assurance of £1 on the life of (a) 
a the result of (15). This gives M.;.—D, for the first 

erm. 

I have not thought it necessary to write down the formule 
connected with the Jast few cases, as they seldom occur. 

There are, we are told, still some persons who cannot see how 
much shorter this method of Barrett’s is than that in previous 
use. It is certain that any new method does not become so easy 
as the old and well-known one until a few examples have been 
tried ; and there are dispositions which will not give a new me- 
thod a fair trial. But, for those who may be commencing the 
subject, and to whom, therefore, all methods stand entirely on 
their own merits, we subjoin the example of a simple temporary 
assurance on two joint lives, worked by both methods. 

Required the present value of an assurance for the next ten 
years only, on the joint continuance of two lives, now aged 45 
and 50 years: interest 5 per cent. (Milne, p. 341.) 


Old Method. 
Qs; 3°60991 1 °43827 
3°56146 = 56173 1°74953 

v 197881 

4°35684 —_ 

1+78811 *53498 1°72834 
* 43827 1°641 3 6° 623 _* 82105 
3°114 *49336 *31538 1°49883 
9.737 53498 


6°623 *21960 present value of £1. 


| 
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Barrett's Method. 


Nuw 19460646 Nus,so 17648150 
6438764 Nss,0 5644407 


- 13021882 7°11468 12003743 
l—v 2°67778 


620100 5°79246 


12401782 
12003743 

398039 5°59992 5°59992 
1812496 6°25828 13021882 7°11467 


Present value *21960 1°34164| Premium 030567 2°48525 
Milne, p. 346, ° 030565 


If we were fo look at the number of figures only there would 
seem to be little difference between the two methods, the first 
containing about 130 figures and the second120. But if we look 
at the number of entries of different tables in the two, we find it 
as follows : _ 


Old Method: New Method. 


No. of pages in Milne No. of pages in Jones to 
_ which must be consulted be consulted for Naw. 


vandi-—v. . 3 | Logarithms taken out. 
Logarithms to be taken Numbers to 
out. 6 
Numbers to logarithms . 4 


13 
In multiplying by v in the above process, the formula taken is 


av=a—(1—v)a, 


and (1—v)a is found by logarithms and subtracted from a. The 
reason is that v is so near unity that it would take tables of loga- 
rithms to seven places to get five places.of the answer correct, if 
av were to be directly found. 

As another example, take the following (Milne, p. 360): Re- 
quired (at 5 per cent.) the annual premium for £1, payable at the 
death of (50), if within 10 years, and (45) be then alive; pre- 
miums being payable for ten years, if the joint lives endure so 
long. The first formula of No. 12 must be employed: 


= 
i 
7 
it ¢ 
f 
pl 
Bi 
q 
| 
if . 
q 
| 
| 
| | 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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19460646 Noo, 18016514 45 19057899 Noo, 4517648150 
Nso, 6438763 Neo, 51 5834103 |Noo, 55° 6227029 Noo, 5644407 


7 


13021883 12182411 12830870 12003743 
12830870. 12182411 
25852753 774125067 24186154 
l-v 26777803 | 
1231082 60902870 
24621671 
24186154 
435517 5°6390051 
13021883 71146737 
2)°03344502 25243314 


.01672251 required premium. 


Let the problem be now changed by simply inverting the ages. 
Required the annual premium for £1 payable at the death of 
(45) if within ten years, and (50) be then alive. The second for- 
mula of No. 12 must now be used, but our preceding process 
contains all the data: 


Nas, spo 13021883 Nay 12182411 
Nis, 49:10 12830870 Nas, 50,10 12003743 


191013 5°2810629 178668 
v  1°9788107. 


181917 5° 2598736 
178668 


360585 5°5570076 
13021883 7°1146737 


2)*02769069  2°4423339 


*01384534 present value required. 
01672251 result of the preceding. 


*03056785 


- This last result *03056785 is the premium for the assurance 
on the joint lives, and agrees both with the above result and with 
Mr. Milne. But Mr. Milne, instead of 01672251, has (p. 361) 
*015714, differing materially from the truth. The reason is, as 
those who are used to the common method are well aware, that 
the old tables of annuities, calculated to three decimal places, are 
not sufficiently exact for survivorship questions, the results of 
which depend upon the differences of nearly equal annuities, par- 
ticularly where, owing to the differences of ages given being only 
every five years, the defective interpolation by first differences is 
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employed. Mr. Milne’s process, it is hardly necessary to say, is 
as good as, with his tables; it could have been: but the above 
examples show, not only that Barrett's method is much the more 
easy of the two, but also the more exact, the tables actually pub- 
lished* being used. All the above results are true to six signi- 
ficant figures. 

We now proceed to consider one or two questions in which 
approximations are usually made, with a view tostate the results 
of an examination of the approximations, and to propose some 
amendments upon them. 

1. The values of life annuities are usually calculated on the 
supposition that interest can be converted into principal only 
once a year, the truth being that such conversion always takes 
place twice a year at least. Mr. Milne has given a rule (p. 367) 
for making the requisite correction, but I believe the following 
will be found to be more easy of application: it is given for the 
case of half-yearly conversionsonly. Let the value of an annuity 
(for lives or a'term of years) be A at c per cent., Ai at c+1 per 
cent., Ay at c+2 percent., and soon. Take the differences of 
A, Ai, &c., as follows :— 


B, B=A-A B=A.-A, 
B, D C=B-—B, C,=B,—B, 

As B C, D=C C, 

A, 


Then the value of the same annuity at c per cent., interest being 
convertible twice a year, is . 


e/, (C+D) 
400 3+ at 3 300 very nearly 


Example 1. Required the value of a perpetual annuity of £1 
at 4percent., payable yearly, on the supposition that money is 
convertible half yearly. 


A = 25°000 ,, 
Ay = 207000 3.500 17667 
As = 16°667 2°38] °952 
Az = 14°286 
16 5°000 
16 
°048 
6°079 


25°000—°*243=24°757 answer. 


* The superior exactness of the above method, as it stands, is not owing to anything 
in the method, but solely arises from the greater extent of the tables published, 


ral it 
it 
| 

| 

| 
if 

| 
| 
( 
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The real answer is 24°75225, and a perpetual annuity is the 
severest trial which can be made of the rule. 

Example 2. (Milne, p. 367.) Required the value of a life 
annuity on (60), at 5 per cent., interest being convertible twice 


@ year: 
8°940 
A, 8°304 °075 
Az 7°743 °063 | 
As 7°245 
25 *6360 
(°075+-°012) —— =°'0027 
800 
25 
*6748X 400 °6775 
"0027 
8°940—*04218=8°89782 


Mr. Milne’s answer is 8°8977. 

2. When an annuity is to be paid, not yearly, but half-yearly 
or quarterly, &c., interest being convertible into principal only 
once a year, the common correction of A, the present value of a. 


yearly annuity, is to write A+ — instead of A, m being the 


number of times which the annuity is payable yearly. This cor- 
rection is strictly true when we speak of a perpetual annuity, on 
the supposition that by interest being convertible once a year, 
|| we mean that money may be invested at any one time of the 
year, so that the grantor of the annuity must be held to lose 
simple interest for the rest of the year on each of the prepaid 
portions. When this correction is to be investigated for a life- 
annuity, it would generally be supposed that those who die in 
each year die at equal intervals. This is an insufficient suppo- 
sition; for if the mortality of the table be increasing from year to- 
year, it ought to be supposed that the mortality of the latter part 
of a year is greater than that of the former. We have therefore 


‘| taken the supposition that the mortality of each year is to be 
has the effect of distributing the deaths of each year in a manner 


depending on the mortality of the preceding and following years. 
Proceeding on this plan we find the following result. Let the 
annuity be payable 2 times a year, let the age be k, and let ax 
be the number in the table alive at that age, A, being the tabu- 
| lar yearly annuity. Also let 


) constructed on the hypothesis of constant third differences, which 


_n—l ,_ 
The value* of the annuity then is, accurately, so far as the 
suppositions are accurate (r being the interest of £1 for one 


year) 
* As we give no demonstration, we should say that, besides obtaining this expres- 
sion from demonstration, we have tried several verifications: the simplest is that in 


which ax is a constant, and Ak=1 ; r, which gives the perpetual annuity. 
B 3 


| 
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+ B—(88'+26") Tor ») 
gp’ + +557 =). 


This expression contains a coefficient for A, depending (n 
apart) on the rate of interest only ; certain terms which depend 
on the rate of interest only; another depending on the mortality 
only; and others depending jointly on the rate of interest and 
the mortality. To form an idea of the utmost value of these cor- 
rections, let us take the extreme case of an annuity payable mo- 
mently (or 7 infinite) and a high rate of interest, 10 per cent. 
We have then Pts 
1 1 
b= 2 "2 > 


and the value of the annuity is 


1:00076 *48873— 03989 +04361 
k k 
Ax +°5 being the common approximation. 
" We may say then that the common approximation is generally 
eorreet to the first place of decimals, but by no means to the se- 
cond or third. Now, it may fairly be insisted, looking at the 
manner in which such calculations are usually conducted, that 
the second place at least in the decimal part of an annuity shall 
be made as correct as can be conveniently done; not that this is, 
generally speaking, of very great consequence, but because there 
are other things by the dozen of no greater consequence, which 
are always attended to. 
_ 3. If in the preceding money make no interest, A, becomes 
divided by a, andthe annuity represents the 
mean duration of life, which is therefore (” being infinite) 


aA 2 24 an 


the first two terms are those from which the mean duration is 
usually deduced: the third is substantially the correction which 
we have elsewhere* proposed. 

4. An annuity for a term of years must be computed in the 
usual way from the corrected life annuities. _ ! 

5. No tables have been published for the mean duration of 
pairs of lives; but we understand that this defect as far as regards 
the Carlisle Table, will be remedied in Mr. Jones’s werk. In the 


* Cab. Cyclop. Probabilities and Life Contingencies, p. 163. 
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«meantime it} may be approximately 6) rrp (see the work last 
-eited, Appendix, p. xxx.), but mueh better from Mr. Jones’s 
Tables of Annuities at 3,3}, .4, 44,.and 5 percent. If these 
‘be called Ac, As, As, and Ay, the approximate formula is 
105(2Ag +9Ag +7Ayg )+°5. 
Example 1. Required the mean duration.of a life aged 45 
«Carlisle Table). pie 
(2Ag = 158°671) X 105 = 16660°455 15942°885 
12°648)X126= 1593°648 | 1521 °828 


18254°103 17464°713 
(9A; +7A,y =227°870)x 80=18229°600 17440°160 


24°503 24°553 
5 
25°003 25°053 


Correct answer 24°46 


- Example 2. Supposing male and female life not to be of dif- 
ferent value, what is the average duration of a marriage between 
parties aged 30 and 25 ? hl 

Answer, 25 years, calculated as above on the right. 

Example 3. What is the average age at which a son of 7 years 
succeeds to the estate of a father of 37, and how. long on the 
average does he enjoy it? 
_ The first part of the question means the average age of those 
sons who do succeed, without any reference to those who do not 
survive their fathers ; and since at 37 the mean duration of life 
is 30 years, the answer is that such sons succeed, one age with 
another, at the age of 37. The last part of the question cannot 
be directly solved by existing tables, if it refer to the actual ave- 
rage period of enjoyment of all those persons who live to come 
into possession ; but it must first he found how many years of 
enjoyment those sons have, one with another, on the supposition 
that the actual years of enjoyment are divided among the whole, 
both those who live to come into possession and those who do 
not. If L, be the mean duration of (7), and L,,, that of (x) 
and (y) jointly, then L, — Lz,s7 is approximately the mean period 
by which a son of 7 years survives a father of 37. Or, if L, and 
L,, , represent the values of the annuities when money makes no 
interest, L, — L,,, +°5 is the mean period of survivorship ; then 
L,,y is calculated by the above method, omitting the *5, and L, 

+°5 is the mean duration of (xz) in the table. Calculate I,,5,, 
which gives 27°62, and L7 being 50°30, we have 22°68 (say 23) 
years for the average term of enjoyment. That is to say, if 1000 
sons, each aged 7, and the father of each being aged 37, were 
to agree toclub their future years of possession in such manner 
that all (or their executors) should take equal shares, whether 
they lived to come into possession or not, the years of enjoyment 


\ 
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of those who do come into possession would yield to each of the 
1000 sons 23 years a-piece, “or thereabouts ; and of course the 
vaverage term of those who do come into possession, nothing being 
supposed given up, is considerably larger than this; and an 
approximation (and only an approximation, though very plausible- 
looking reasoning might be put together to make it appear an 
exact method) may be made to it as follows: Divide this term 
of 23 years by the chance which a son of 7 years has of surviving 
a father aged 37. In the table of chances of survivorship, it 
appears that *7837 is the chance of (7) surviving (37), and 
23—-*7837=29, which is about the number of years required. 
This approximation always gives the result too great, perhaps 
by a year or two; but rough as the method may be, it is, as far 
as we know, the first which has been proposed—the want of that 
most essential preliminary, tables of mean survivorship of two 
lives, having prevented the subject from being considered. 

Example 4. What would be the joint duration of twins if they 
were assumed to be, at birth, lives of the same value as other in- 
fants? The calculation gives 21 years. 

Example 5. What isthe mean duration of the survivor of (25) 
and (30)? This must be found, approximately, from the for- 
mula Le; + Lao — 9+°5, or 37°44+33°8 — 24°6+°5, or 47 

ears. 

y Example 6. What is the mean joint duration of the three lives 
(7), (24), and (40)? Take the two elder lives and calculate their 
mean joint duration, which is found to be 26°5. Find a life which 
has this mean duration, which is (42), and find the mean joint 
duration of (7) and (42) or 27 years. This result is absurd, since 
the mean duration of (42) itself is not quite 27 years ; it arises 
from the error of the process. In the present instance the mean 
duration of (7) is upwards of 50 years, so that the joint duration 
of (7) and (42) is very little less than that of (42) itseif; so 
little less, that the error incidental to the process (which is 
generally in excess) more than makes the difference. 

Also the annuities used in the application of this rule must be 
tolerably exact to three decimals; and if there be any doubt 
about the interpolated annuities, recourse must be had to those 
derived from Barrett's tables. 

6. Supposing an individual (x) to lay by £1 every year, what 
may he reasonably count upon having at his death, supposing 
that he improves the money at compound interest ? 

Supposing £1 to be laid by now, the question is the same as, 
how much should a premium of £1 assure at his death? and 
the answer is ;— N,_, divided by M, in the table, or (1+7) (1+ A) 
divided by 1—rA from the common table, A being the value of 
a life annuity of £1. We mention this here because there is a 
table in Mr. Morgan's “ Treatise on Assurances” (Table III., de- 
scribed in p. 54, and note V.) which was copied in part into the 
Penny Cyclopedia,” as being what its name would import, “the 
sum to which an annuity forborne and improved will amount on 
the extinction of a given life,’ Mr. Morgan’s table gives the 
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answer to the following question ; if every one at his death were to 


receive his annuity (not a premium; exclude.therefore the imme- 
diate payment) improved to its amount at the beginning of the 
year, what would persons of the same age at commencement 
receive one with another, from all the different amounts which 
they actually do receive? In our notation it is a calculation of 
the value of 


This table may therefore serve (at least by the Northampton 
table at 4 per cent.) to compare the following cases. A and B 
are both of the same age: A is to assure his life immediately at 
a premium of £1, and B will in a year lay by £1, and the same 
at the end of every subsequent year. Supposing each to get the 
average of his class at death, what will they severally get? To 
bring both accounts up to the end of the year of death, at which 
the common assurance is supposed to be paid, a year’s interest 
must be added to the result in Mr. Morgan’s table. The follow- 
ing are the average sums obtained in the two cases, at different 
ages 


~~] 

— 

lor 


19°2 ° 


Supposing the Northampton table and 4 per cent. to be facts 
(we have chosen this table and rate because the only deduced 
table of the kind we are considering is Mr. Morgan’s), it thus 
appears that the office gets from persons aged 20, one with ano- 
ther, in premiums and interest, £98°3 and the first premium with 
its interest, from each person, for every £49°4 assured. But 
many of these persons receive each his £49°4 long before he has 
earned it by his premiums, and the advances thus made by the 
office must be repaid with interest by those who live longest. 

7. The effect of compound interest, as distinguished from 
simple, is not very easily made apparent, and is not of great im- 
etapa since simple interest, as applied to annuities, is really a 

ction, not more worthy of attention than would be the trans- 
actions of a man who, having a number of sovereigns in his hand, 
and others coming in, should invent a rule for separating some 
from the rest, and locking them up in a cash-box, instead of in- 
vesting them. Some writers have argued that the theory of 
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annuities at simple interest must be wrong, inasmuch as its con- 
sequence is, that an infinite sum is necessary to pay a perpetual 
annuity; the simple truth being, that if.any one were to carry 
that theory into practice, he would find that the prediction of 
theory was verified; namely, that no sum, however great, would 
enable him to pay a perpetual annuity. According to the theory, 
the present value of an annuity (the rate of interest being r per 
pound) of £1 for 2 years is 
1 


If n be considerable, the labour of summation will be materially- 
lessened by using the following approximation. 


1 


being the common one) ee 
2+3025851, l+nr, 1 

r log Pit Pa) + ~ 120 
To try this approximation, suppose r as great as °1 and 2=10. 
We have then 1 ; r=10, mr = 1 (the powers of P, may be taken 
from the table of present values of £1). ad 


the value of the preceding series is nearly (the logarithm used 


(tog "2596873 ) x = 5°978370 
> (°909091 +°5) = *°704546 
~ (826446 —*25) =  *004804 

(° 683013 — *0625) =— *000005 
120 
6°687715 
Reciprocal. 
Verification. -*90909091 
1°32 * 83333333 
* 76923077 
1°4 *71428571 
1°5 *66666667 
*62500000 
*$8823529 
1°s . *°§6555556 
1°9 °52631579 
2°0 50000000, 


6°68771403 
Approx. 6°687715 


Error 0°000001 
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The approximative process would not be more difficult, nor less 
“exact, if the number of terms were a million. a 

8. A more practical question than the last is derived from the 
following considerations. It is well known that individuals rarely 
or never make compound interest of what they lay by; while it is 
possible that many lay by a sum which increases from year to 
year equally or nearlyso. We have seen (in 6.) that an assurance 
office seems to offer a greater moral benefit to the old than-the 
young ; inasmuch as the latter, in making the office their trustee, 
seem to give up a more brilliant average prospect. But this is 
on the supposition that compound interest is made: let us now 
suppose that the office makes compound interest, while the in- 
dividual would only lay by an increasing annual sum. We now 
introduce the following table. (See p. 16.) . 

This table is nothing but the table described in our last paper, 
on the supposition that money makes no interest, so that all re- 
sults depend merely on the average duration of life. This table, 
as we shall proceed to show, concerns persons in general more 
almost than any other of the kind. Al! persons speculate, more 
or less, on what they can do with their incomes during their lives, 
without thinking of interest ; that is, they attempt to form notions 
which this table would enable them to form:justly. = 

Example 1. A person aged @ is to lay by £1 at the end of 
every year from this time. What will the savings amount to at 
his death, one person with another? 

Ans. . D.: if r=20, 96. 

Example 2. A person aged z isto lay by £1 for n years, if he 
live so ata "ie will be the average amount 

Ans. dD, 3 if r=20, y=10, $090 £9 6. 

Example 3. What should a person aged x lay by now and at 
the end of every year, that, one such person with another, there 
may be £1 at death? 

De 6090 

Ans. 


No xr=20, 024, say Os. 6d. 


1 

Example 4. A person aged 2 is to lay by a at the end of a year, 
ath, a+2h, &c., at the end of 2, 3, &c., years ; what will be the 
average savings of such persons, one with another? 

Ans. aN +h 

This problem represents better than any other in our opinion, 
the desi supposition that can be made as to what any individual 
can do who attempts to be his own life-assurer. If x=20, we 
have 41a+990A for the average required. ; 

Suppose then an individual (A) in this way steadily to invest 
£1 every year, with three per cent. simple interest upon the pre- 
ceding investments, so that a=1, h=*03, and-the-preceding-is 
£71; such individuals, one with another, will have £71 at death; 


| 
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Age. D. N. Ss. Age. N. Ss. 
0 10000 382213 12603644 | 53 4211 77784 | 967464 
1 8461 373752 12921431 | 54 4143 73641 | 889680 
2 7779 365973 | 11847679 
3 "274 11481706 | 55 4073 69568 | 816039 
4 6998 351701 11123007 | 56 4000 65568 | 746471 
7 3924 61644 | 680903 
5 ary 344904 10771306 3842 57802 | 619959 
6 667 338228 1042€402 59 3749 54053 | 561457 
7 6594 331634 10088174 
8 6536 325098 9756540 60 3643 50410 | 507404 
9 6493 318605 9431442 | 61 3521 46889 456994 
62 3395 43494 | 410105 
10 6460 312145 9112837 | 63 3268 40226 | 366611 
ll 6431 305714 8800692 | 64 3143 37083 | 326385 
12 6400 299314 8494978 , 
13 6368 292946 8195664 | 65 3018 34065 | 9289302 
14 6335 286611 7902718 66 2894 31171 255237 
67 2771 224066 
15 6300 280311 7616107 68 2648 25752 195666 
16 6261 274050 7335796 | 69 2525 23227 169914 
17 6219 267831 7061746 
18 6176 261655 6793915 | 7 2401 20826 146687 
19 6133 255522 18519 125861 
2 2143 16406 107312 
20 6090 249432 6276738 73 1997 14409 
21 6047 243385 6027: 74 184] 12568 76497 
92 6005 237380 5783921 
23 5963 231417 5546541 75 1675 10893 62999 
24 592) 225496 5315124 | 76 1515 9378 53036 
"7 1359 8019 43658 
5 5879 219617 5089628 | 78 1213 6806 35639 
26 5836 213781 4870011 79 1081 5725 28833 
97 5793 207988 4656230 
28 5748 202240 4448242 | 80 953 4772 23108 
29 196542 4246002 | 81 837 3935 18336 
82 7 3210 14401 
30 5642 190900 4049460 83 623 2587 11191 
31 5585 185315 3854560 | 84 529 2058 8604 
32 5528 179787 3673245 
33 5472 174315 3493458 85 445 1613 6546 
34 5417 168898 3319143 | 86 367 1246 4933 
87 296 950 3687 
35 5362 163536 3150245 | 88 232 718 37 
36 5307 158229 2986709 | 89 181 537 2019 
37 5251 152978 2828480 
5194 147784 2675502 | 90 142 395 1482 
39 5136 142648 2527718 | 91 105 290 1087 
92 23 215 597 
40 5075 137573 2385070 | 93 161 582 
41 509 132564 2247497 | 94 40 121 421 
42 4940 127624 2114933 
43 4869 129755 1987309 | 95 39 91 300 
44 { 4798 117957 1864554 | 96 23 68 209 
97 18 50 141 
45 4727 113230 1746597 98 14 36 91 
46 57 108573 1653367 99 ll 25 55 
47 4588 103983 1524794 
48 4521 99464 1420809 | 100 9 16 30 
49 4458 95006 1321345 | 101 7 9 14 
102 5 4 5 
50 4397 90609 1226339 | 103 3 l 1 
51 4338 #627 | 1135730 9 104 1 0 0 
52 |. 4276 81995 1049459 
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that is, some will have next to nothing, a majority less (many of 
them much less) than £71, and a minority more, a few of them 
much more. Another individual (B) goes with £1 down and £1 
yearly to an office which charges the Carlisle premiums at 3 per 
cent., increased by 25 per cent. for management and fluctuation. 
Such an office, returning profits, will pay, let us say £120 for 
every £100 assured, to its customers, one with another. If this 
be the case it will pay the preceding individual £64 at his death. 


Let us now see how the parties stand. 


A 

has been gambling, setting a 
remote chance of more than the 
office would give against a great 
risk of leaving next to nothing, 
or at any rate very much less 
than the policy. He has had 
all the trouble of investing his 
savings, all the risk of being 
led to engage in some foolish 
speculation* which should lose 
them, and if neither his indus- 
try nor his prudence should 
fall short, all the anxiety of 
leaving too little behind him 
for many years. Jf he suc- 
ceed, he may succeed very sig- 
nally, and he may have the 
compound interest of his sav- 
ings, if he know how to make 
it ; but itis much more than an 
even chance that he does not do 
nearly so well as B. 


has exchanged chance for cer- 
tainty at a very moderate sacri- 
fice, owing to the office being 
able to gain compound interest. 
He has no trouble in investing, 
beyond that of a walk once a 
year to the office, and is very 
nearly rid of temptation to 
change his investment,by know- 
ing that he can only do it at a 
loss, and by having felt the 
comfort of knowing himself 
secure. He has, from the very 
beginning, a certainty of hav- 
ing made sure of his average, 
a state of mind highly condu- 
cive to health. His success is 
moderate, but certain; and it 
never surprises him, if, any day 
of any week, he is solicited to 
aid in saving from starvation 
the widow and children of A. 


9. We shall end this paper with the consideration of a question 
which is of frequent occurrence, namely, the borrowing of money 
to be paid by annuity. A person aged 2 (the annuity on his 
life being worth A, year’s purchase) borrows £1, for which he is 
to pay a life annuity. This life annuity ought to be 1: A,of a 
pound. Now if pe be the premium of assurance for £1 at the 
required age, we have, 7 being the interest of £1 for one year, 


First, suppose an assurance office to exist, charging the abso- 
lute premium cf the tables, and nothing more. Let the lender 
insure the borrower’s life, and take from him a yearly payment 
equivalent both to the interest of the sum lent and the premium. 
Remember that the lender pays the premium at the beginning of 


* In particular, the temptation of spending the interest of his savings in making a 
by which has prevented many a competency from being 


greater appearance, a fo 
acquired. , 
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the year, while the borrower’s annuity payment does not become 
due till the end, whence the borrower must interest for each 
premium advanced. This he does (with the interest of the loan) 
as long as he lives, and, at the end of the year of death, the lender 
claims from the office: 1, the £1 lent; 2, a year’s interest on it, 
just due; 3, the premium last paid; 4, a year’s interest due on 
it. Let S bethe sum assured; then S must be made up of 
1, r, p= S (its premium), and rp,S a year’s interest. Hence 

“ltr 1 

1—pe(l+r) 
which is the sum the lender must assure, to keep himself clear of 
all loss. Now the borrower must pay at the end of each year, 
1, the interest just due on £1; 2, the preceding premium ad- 


vanced for him a year before, with interest, so that his annuity 
must be 


r+ 


S=ltrtp,(l+nS, or S= 


(li+r? r+{i+r) pz 
‘Pes 
1—p, (1+7) P . 1—(1+7) p,’ 
as found before. And this last process* is true, whether the 
office charges the tabular premium, or makes an addition. 

Let us now examine how far the existence of assurance offices 
affects the position of a borrower. Formerly, in borrowing on 
annuity, the usury laws made the position of the lender hardly re- 
spectable, for his risk (as no one individual could have many 
transactions of the kind, so as to secure an average) required 
what might either be called a high rate of mortality or a high 
rate of interest, at the pleasure of the lender ; for the price which 
supposed 4 per cent., deduced from one table, might be the 
price at 8 per cent. deduced from another. It is certain that, 
with the money-lenders, 10 per cent.on the Northampton table 
was not uncommon. The life of a man of 35 can be respectably 
insured for £2. 10s. per £100, or £°025 per £1. If he borrow at 
5 per cent. in the preceding manner, we have then r= ‘05, 
ps = °025, and £°0783 is the value of the preceding expression, 
say, £78. €s. for£1000. Now,if this man had gone to a money- 
lender who asked 10 per cent., even taking the Carlisle table 
(which is favourable in this case to the borrower), he must have 
paid an annuity of £116. 11s. for the same accommodation. And 
in many other ways it might be shown that the existence of 
assurance-offices isa most valuable protection, not as enabling 
persons to borrow (an objection we have before now heard urged 
against them), for borrowing was always practicable, but as ena- 
dling them to borrow on reasonable terms, and of respectable 
people ; which the usury laws had rendered almost impracticable. 

This transaction must be arranged as follows, when itis desired 
to pay off the loan in m years. Let p be the premium for assuring 
£1 for n years, k that for endowing the debtor with £1, if he live 


_ © As far as I know, this exact method is due to Mr. Griffith Davies, and the first 
proof of it is in Mr. Jones’s work (p. 189). ; i 
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over years. The lender must then (the loan being supposed 


£1) insure the debtor’s life for 1+k and must also pay a pre- 

v—-p 
mium for £1, to be paid by the office if the debtor survive years. 
This premium to the office will therefore be | 


+k, or prok 


v—p v—p 


And the debtor's annuity is Ith _ 1, the first payment being 


due in a year, and the last at the end of the 2 years, if he live 


so long. 
A. DE MORGAN. 


University College, June 21, 1841. 


II.—TERRESTRIAL AND CELESTIAL GLOBES. 


THE general appearance of a globe, whether celestial or ter- 
restrial, is it to most persons; while the rules by which 
certain astronomical and geographical problems are solved with 
its aid, are laid down in that. course of school study which is 
termed the “use of the globes.” There are, however, many 
readers who cannot tell why the use of the globes enables us to 
arrive at approximately correct results, nor what relation the lines 
and circles on the globes bear to any particular phenomena on 
the earth’s surface or in the heavens. To such readers the 
present paper is addressed. 

Globes are distinguished as “celestial” and “ terrestrial ;” 
the former for performing certain problems relating to the 
heavenly bodies, and the latter for other problems relating more 
particularly to the earth’s surface. It will, however, be conve- 
nient to speak separately of the globe itself, of the delineations 
on its surface, and of certain appendages belonging to it. The 
globe, whether it be for astronomical or geographical purposes, 
is made in the same way. It is a hollow sphere of pasteboard, 
made generally by pasting several thicknesses of paper together 
and moulding them to a hemispherical form on a wooden mould, 
which is afterwards removed. The two hemispherical shells are 
then fastened to each other and to the twoends of a common 
axis; and the sphere thus formed is brought to.a proper level 
by a composition laid on the surface, smoothed, and made ready 
to receive the delineations on the surface. These delineations, 
of which we shall speak presently, are engraved on a cop per: | 
plate, and printed on narrow gores or gussets of paper, whic 
are pointed at each end, and are so shaped that the whole of 
them will exactly cover the surface of the globe. The gores are 
pasted on, and the globe is finally coloured and varnished. 

The delineations on the terrestrial globe are founded on the 
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supposition that the globe represents the earth’s surface, an 
assumption which, though ndt quite correct (on account of the 
earth being a spheroid instead of a sphere), is near enough for 
the purposes to which the globe is applied. But in the case of 
the celestial globe, the assumption is of a very different kind. 
We cannot assign either form or dimensions to the heavens; 
they are, and ever must be to the human mind, illimitable and 
immeasurable. Considered, however, merely as they appear to 
us, the stars, planets, &c., may be deemed to occupy a vast con- 
cave vault or sphere, extending around us in every direction ; 
and this mode of viewing the subject is taken advantage of in 
the delineations on a celestial] globe. If we were placed in the 
centre of a glass sphere, through which we could see all the 
heavenly bodies, and were to make marks on the glass at all the 
_ Spots where those bodies appeared, the marks would become in 
some measure a record of the relative distances at which the 
stars seem apart. This is the principle of the celestial globe, 
which is an artificial representation of the heavens, and in usin 
which the student is supposed to be situated in the centre, an 
to view the stars in the concave surface. 

This, then, being the main difference in the construction of 
the two globes, we may proceed to state that the delineation of 
towns, countries, seas, rivers, &c., on the one, and heavenly 
bodies on the other, is not enough; there must be certain lines 
and circles drawn on the surface to adapt it to the wants of the 
student. These lines and circles are, generally speaking, means 
of reference, by which positions are ascertained; there are some 
which are common to both globes, while there are others which 
belong to one globe only. The principal of these points and 
circles we may here enumerate. . 

As all the phenomena of day and night result from the diurnal 
rotation of the earth on its axis, the extremities of this axis, 
called the poles, become as it were fixed points, and two points 
on the terrestrial globes are marked to represent these two 
poles. As these poles point, with very slight deviation, each 
towards one aetas acing point in the heavens, we obtain two 
points called the poles of the heavens, in the prolongation of the 
earth’s axis; these two points are marked in the celestial globe. 
The equator, or the equinoctial line, is the name which we apply 
to the circle encompassing the earth midway between the two 
poles, dividing the earth into two halves: this circle is marked 
on the terrestrial globe ; and as we may conceive a similar circle 
to engirdle the vault of the heavens midway between iés poles, 
such a one is likewise drawn on the celestial globe. The ecliptic 
is that path among the stars which the sun seems to traverse as 
seen from the earth, or which the earth would seem to traverse 
if viewed from the sun, in the course of a year; such a circular 
path is marked on the celestial globe, in its proper direction . 
with respect to the stars; and a similar circle is marked on the 
terrestrial globe, bearing the same relation to the terrestrial 
equator which the celestial ecliptic does to the celestial equator. 
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The sun is never vertical at any point of the earth’s surface 
further north or south of the a ey than about 234 degrees ; 
the circles, drawn round the earth at these two points parallel 
with the equator, are the two tropics, which are marked on the 
terrestrial globe; and two similar circles are marked on the 
celestial globe, bearing the same relation to its equator which 
the others do to the terrestrial equator. Lastly, there are two 
regions surrounding the poles of the earth, in each of which, at 
certain times of the year, the sun is above the horizon even at 
midnight, and below the horizon even at midday in another 
season of the year; the boundaries which separate these two 
regions from all the other parts of the earth in which the sun 
rises and sets every day, are the polar circles, and are marked 
both on the terrestrial and celestial globes. If we suppose the 
poles, the equator, the ecliptic, the tropics, and the polar circles, 
to be marked on a transparent globe, in the centre of which the 
eye is placed, these lines would appear projected on the vault 
of the heavens, in their proper relative positions; and the celes- 
tial globe is marked in conformity with this projection. 

There are other circles and symbols on the surfaces of globes 
which differ according as the globe is terrestrial or celestial. In 
astronomical calculations it is customary to lay down the position 
of a star by referring it to the ecliptic; while the positions of 
the sun and moon are also frequently considered with reference to 
the same standard. Hence there are two important points in the 
heavens called the poles of the ecliptic, at equal distances from 
the plane of the ecliptic; these are represented on most celestial 
globes and maps of the stars, whereas in terrestrial globes and 
maps they are not wanted: In nice astronomical computations it 
is necessary to bear in mind that the pole of the equator revolves 
slowly round the pole of the ecliptic; but the motion in a year, or 
even in a century, is so minute, that in all ordinary circumstances 
we may consider both poles as fixed points, and consequently fixed 
points on the celestial globes. On terrestrial globes there are 
several circles drawn equidistant from one another, all at right 
angles with the plane of the equator, and passing through the 
two poles ; these are meridians, intended to facilitate the deter- 
mination of the longitude of any spot. If such meridians are 
delineated on a celestial globe (and the size of the globe often. 
determines the kind and number of the circles delineated), the 
are called declination circles, because the position of a star wit 
respect to the celestial equator, measured along the circles just 
spoken of, is called the declination, not the latitude ; the latter 
being measured from the ecliptic, and not from the equator. 
This difference between the latitude of a star and of a geographical 

sition is sometimes embarrassing to a student. Again, the 

ongitude of a geographical position is reckoned on the equator, 
_ whereas that of a heavenly body is reckoned on the ecliptic; the 

measurement on the celestial equator being termed the right 
ascension of a heavenly body. 


But the chief difference in the delineations on the two kinds 
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of globes is the representation of ‘countries, towns, &c., on the 
one, and of stars on the otlfer. The latitude and longitude of 
almost every important place on the earth’s. surface have been 
ascertained, within a certain limit of error; and the ma 
draughtsman, who prepares the delineations, lays down the 
positions in conformity with. these two elements. The varidus 
parts of the earth’s surface are delineated on one or other of the 
gores or gussets to which we before alluded, then engraved on 
a — and finally adjusted to the globe. A similar mode 
is adopted in the delineations on the celestial globe, though the 
delineations themselves are different. All the stars in the visible 
heavens, down to a certain magnitude, have. been catalogued ; 
that is, they have had names or symbols attached to them (such 
as the letters of the Greek alphabet, the numerals, &c.), and 
have had their latitudes and longitudes calculated. The ecliptic 
is sup to be divided into 360 degrees; a certain point in it 
(called the first point of Aries) is selected as a starting-point, 
and the longitude of the star, measured on the ecliptic, 1s its 
distance in degrees eastward of this point. Then, again, the 
distance of a star from the ecliptic, measured in degrees in a 
direction at right angles thereto, is its latitude ; and if both the 
latitude and longitude of a body or a place be known, its exact 
= on the surface of the globe is indicated. In some cata- 
ogues of stars, the declination and right ascension, as well as 
the latitude and longitude, are given; the former pair giving 
the position of a star with respect to the equator, and the latter 
with respect to the ecliptic. From. either pair, however, the 
exact position of a star may be ascertained; and the map- 
draughtsman proceeds to lay down all the stars which it may be 
a 0 to include on the surface of the globe. With regard 
to the figures of bears, dogs, serpents, eagles, &c., on the surface 
of a celestial globe, we may merely state that this is a barbarism, 
arising out of the method by which the early astronomers grouped 
the stars for facility of reference, and continued by other astrono- 
mers from the difficulty of abrogating customs long acted on. 
Astronomers are, however, now engaged in the inquiry how these 
figures and the classification to which they have given rise may 
best be dispensed with ; and the time is probably not far distant 
when our celestial globes: will cease to be disfigured with these 
very unphilosophical delineations.* mote 
_ Besides the delineations on the surface of a globe, there are 
various appendages necessary for the solution of astronomical 
and geographical problems. One is a brazen meridian passing 
round the globe at right angles to the equator ; at two opposite 
points of it are pivots in which the ends of the axis work, so that 
the globe can revolve within the meridian. One side or face of 
this meridian is graduated into 360 equal parts, or degrees (each 
of which is sometimes subdivided in large globes) ; and the gra- 
~ ® At the Plymouth meeting of the British Association (1841), a Committee of Astro- 
nomers presented a Report to the Association on this subject, detailing the B pe 


which the Committee has made in the formation of a new system of grou and 
nomenclature of the stars. : 
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duation is’ generally such that in one-half of the meridian the 
numbers go from the equator towards the poles, and in the other 


from the poles towards the equator, to facilitate the performance 
of certain problems. . 


_ A more important appendage is the horizon, a flat circle of 
wood which engirdles the globe in a horizontal direction, in- 
tended to represent the boundary between the upper and under 
half of the earth or of the heavens. In the strictness of astrono- 
mical language, the horizon. is an-imaginary plane passing 
through the centre of the earth, and determining the rising and 
setting of the: heavenly bodies. But in practice the horizon, or 
boundary between earth and sky; is not the true horizon, 
because one is referred to the surface of the earth and the other 
to the centre; hence the rising of a heavenly body above the 
sensible horizon is not. coincident with its rising above the true 
horizon, and a correction for parallax is thence often required 
in observations....On.the globe the wooden horizon represents 
the true horizon, and on its upper surface. are delineated various 
divisions and circles useful in solving problems. Some globes 
have as many as seven different concentric circles marked on 
the horizon, viz. 1. A circle of amplitude, graduated in quadrants 
from the east and west points respectively towards the north 
and south: the amplitude of a heavenly body is. the distance in 
degrees from the east, at. which it rises, and the distance from 
the west, at-which it sets; in our. summer the sun’s amplitude 
is always north, and in winter always south. 2. A circle of 
azimuth, graduated in quadrants from the north and south 
points respectively towards the east.and west: the azimuth of 
any object in the heavens is the distance from the north or south 
point. of the horizon to a vertical circle passing through the 
object. 3. The thirty-two points of the compass divided into 

‘half and-quarter-points. 4. The twelve signs of the zodiac, with 
the figure and character of each-sign. _5.. The signs divided into 
degrees, each sign comprehending thirty degrees. 6. The days 
of the month answering .to each degree of the sun’s place in the 
ecliptic. 7. The equation of time, expressing the number of 
minutes which the clock is before or after the sun on every day 
of the year.. According to the size and value of the = the 
eircles delineated on the horizon include a greater or less num- 
ber of those. here enumerated, and offer more or less facilities 
for the solution of problems. 

« Some globes have on.a particular part of their surface a kind 
ef table called an analemma. It is a narrow slip of paper, the 
length of which is equal to the breadth of the torrid zone, and is 
pasted on some vacant:place on the globe.in the torrid zone. It 
1s divided into months and days of the month in such a manner 
as to show the declination of the sun for every day of the year. 
Some of these analemmas are so: contrived as to show the equa- 
tion of time as well as the declination of the sun; and the pur- 
pose of them, as well as of some of the circles on the horizon, is 


to save the trouble of frequent refererice toan almanac. 
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On some terrestrial globes there are lines radiating from some 
vacant spot at or near thé equator, representing rhumb lines. 
These relate to a curious fact in navigation, that a ship, in tra- 
versing the ocean from one spot to another, cannot, by the aid 
of the compass alone, take the shortest distance; it describes a 
eurious curve called a rhumb. This circumstance, however, 
does not in general occupy a place among problems solved by 
the use of the globes. 

There are two or three appendages to which we have yet to 
allude. One is a brass quadrant of altitude, divided into ninety 
degrees, to be fastened on the meridian at the zenith of any 
spot, for the purpose of measuring altitudes, or, indeed, for 
measuring og on the spherical surface in any direction. A 
second appendage is the hour-circles, divided into twice twelve 
hours, an fitted on the meridian round the poles, which carry 
an index pointing to the hour. Lastly, we may allude to the 
compass, which is frequently attached to the stand of the globe, 
as a means of adjusting it to any ep teed position with respect 
to the north and south points of the heavens. 

It will thus be seen that a very large number of data, con- 
nected principally with the diurnal and annual motion of the 
earth, are represented in some way or other on a pair of globes. 
The earth’s axis, the poles, the equator, the a i the polar 
circles, the parallels of latitude, the meridians, the ecliptic, the 
pole of the ecliptic, the zodiac, the circles of celestial latitude 
and longitude, the sun’s declination and right ascension, the 
first point of Aries, the horizon, with its graduations of azimuth 
and amplitude,—in short, nearly all the materials (if we may use 
such a term) from which seasons, night and day, &c., are pro- 
duced, are delineated by some lines or symbols, either on the 
globe itself or on some of its appendages. 

The purpose of these arrangements is, to afford a palpable 
and visible explanation of many circumstances connected with 
the motion of the earth, by which the student may form a more 
correct idea of the causes of these phenomena than by mere 
reading. To the practical astronomer globes are of little use. 
The nutation of the earth’s axis, the precession of the equinoxes, 
the change in the right ascension and declination of the stars, 
the compression of the earth at the poles, &c., are altogether 
omitted in the construction and arrangement of globes; and 
even those phenomena which are represented cannot be given 
with anything like minute accuracy. If, however, globes be 
regarded as aids to the student, and asa means of determining 
roughly the phenomena of day and night, and of seasons, when 

rticular nicety is not required, they then become very useful 
Be the mode of perf the f pre 

To explain the mode o orming the large range of pro- 
blems within the scope of a pair of globes, no part of yee 
object; the books on the subject give full directions for this 
purpose, and to these we must refer. But it may be desirable to 
explain briefly the general nature of these problems, and the 
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xeason why their solution can be effected by the use of the 
lobes. 
“ie class of problems relate to time: this we know is de- 
pendent on the arrival of the sun at the meridian of any place, 
im such a way that the hour of the day at any place is known by 
the angular distance of the sun from that meridian. Another 
class relate to the rising and setting of the sun, which are de- 
pendent on the intersection of two circles, the horizon and the 
ecliptic, and on the position of the sun in the latter. Another 
class relate to latitudes and longitudes, both celestial and terres- 
trial, the former depending principally on the ecliptic, and the 
latter upon the equator. There are other classes of problems 
which can hardly be brought under any of these headings, and 
each one is composed of a large number of varieties. In Keith's 
‘ Use of the Globes,’ for instance, there are more than one hun- 


dred different problems, all of which are solyed by one or other 
of the two globes. 


The several ways in which the parts of the globe are adjusted, 
for the solution of different problems, may be well illustrated by 
the process of “ rectifying” the globe. This expression means 
to adjust the position of the celestial globe so that it shall repre- 
sent as nearly as possible the position of the heavens at any 
given moment, or the terrestrial globe so that it shall represent 
the appearance and position of the earth. Now, at any given 

the axis of the earth is in some particular position with 
respect to the horizon, so that each pole points towards a parti- 
cular spot in the heavens ; and, in adjusting the globe to that 
place, the axis of the globe must be made parallel with the axis 
of the earth. Let us take London as an example. The latitude 
of London being 514 degrees north, the north pole is elevated 
514 degrees above the horizon, as may be proved in a familiar 
way by measuring the altitude of the pole star, which is not far 
from the true pole. The north pole of the globe must in like 
manner be raised 51} degrees above its horizon, a process which 
is effected by adjusting the brass meridian in which the globe is 
fixed, by the aid of the degrees marked on one of its faces. The 
effect off this adjustment is, that the axis of the globe makes the 
same angle with the wooden horizon as the axis of the earth 
does with the horizon of London. ; 

The next adjustment is, to make the north side of the wooden 
horizon point towards the north side of the real horizon, or to 
make the brass meridian due north and south. This is gene- 
rally effected by the aid of a compass fixed to the stand of the 
globe, the needle of which, allowing for variation, points north 
and south. This adjustment, superadded to the former, has the 
effect of making the axis of the globe parallel with the earth’s 
axis, the globe’s equator and ecliptic parallel respectively with 
dhe real equator and ecliptic, and the brass meridian m the 
plane of the meridian of London. { 

‘So far we have adjusted the stand of the globe, and the brass 
meridian fixed vertically in it; but in order to present that side 
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of the globe uppermost which corresponds with the visible 
hemisphere of the heavens, the globe must be turned round’in 
its meridian. Two adjustments are here necessary,—one for the 
‘month and the day of the month, depending on the annual pro- 
‘gress of the earth in her orbit round the sun, and the other for 
‘the hour of the day, depending on the diurnal rotation of the 
‘earth on her axis. To make the first of these adjustments we 
‘must ascertain, either from an almanac or frcm one of the gra- 
‘duated circles on the wooden horizon, the long tude of the sun 
‘on the day in question, that is, the degree of the ecliptic “at 
‘which he has arrived. The ecliptic on the globe is divided into 
‘degrees, and we turn the globe round til] that degree of the 
‘ecliptic in which the sun is placed is brought to the meridian. 
‘The result of this adjustment, coupled with the two former, is, 
‘that the visible hemisphere of the heavens at noon of that day, 
‘or that hemisphere which is above the horizon, corresponds with 
the upper half of the globe, or that which is above the wooden 
horizon; because, as it is noon when the sun comes to the meri- 
‘dian, the position of the earth and heavens at noon is represented 
‘when that degree of the ecliptic on the globe at which the su 
‘is arrived is brought up to the brass meridian. ; 
_ But suppose the hour for which we adjust the globe be in the 
evening—say midnight—instead of noon. Then we must recol- 
‘lect that the earth has made one half of a rotation since noon, 
and the globe must be made to perform a similar half-rotation. 
To aid in effecting this, a horary index is attached to the pole of 
the globe: this index is in the first instance set to the hour of 
‘twelve at noon, and then the globe is turned round until the hour 
of twelve at night is brought under the index. This last adjust- 
‘ment being made, we shall find that the position of the globe cor- 
‘responds very closely with that which it is intended to represent. 
~The axis, poles, equator, ecliptic, tropics, meridians, &c., on the 
‘globe, now correspond in position with those of the earth and of 
‘the heavens. If a particular star be at that moment just risen 
in the east, we shall see the delineation of that star on the celes- 
tial globe just above the eastern side of the wooden horizon. - If 
‘another star be immediately overhead, we shall see that star 
“uppermost on the celestial globe ; and all the stars which may 
be visible bear the same relation to the horizon which bounds 
our sight, as the various stars on the globe do to the wooden 
‘horizon. In short, the combined effect of all the adjustments 
“may be expressed in these words—that, if a straight line could be 
‘drawn from the centre of the globe to any particular star in the 


‘heavens, the line would cut the surface of the globe at the pre- | 


“cise spot occupied by the representation or delineation of that 
star. 
It will be found that, however varied and numerous may be the 
problems solved by the use of the globes, the principle of ‘the 
solution lies in a smal] number of adjustments such as those just 
given. By one adjustment we give any desired elevation to the 


“pole, if the problem relate in any degree to latitude: by another 
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we place the brass meridian in the plane of the meridian of any 
place or star, if the problem relate to any particular meridian; 
another we bring any particular point of the ecliptic to the 
meridian, if the problem be dependent on the annual motion of 
the earth ; by a fourth we make allowance for the diurnal motion 
of the earth; &c. , 
. »In some of the problems a certain element is given in order to 
find others,—e. gr.: Any hour of the night being given, to find 
the azimuth or the altitude of a particular star, or, conversely, 
-the azimuth or altitude being given, to find the hour ; here the 
-hour-index and the quadrant of altitude are the chief instru- 
ments a BLT In all such problems as the following; viz.— 
the sun’s longitude being given to find the right ascension and 
declination, or the converse,—the brass meridian, the. ecliptic, 
and the intersection of it with the equator at the first point of 
Aries, are the chief means of solution. 
. There are many problems which can be solved equally well 
with either globe, such as right ascensions, amplitudes, azimuths, 
risings, settings, altitudes, &c., of the sun, lengths of day and 
night, and hours of the day or night. Those which relate to the 
stars require the assistance of a celestial globe. By the terres- 
trial globe are solved such as relate to particular places on the 
earth’s surface, such as the following:—Any hour of the day or 
-night being given, to show all the places where it is sunrise, 
noon, sunset, or midnight;-to find those places in the torrid 
-zone at which the sun is vertical on a given day, and those 
places in the frigid zone where he is horizontal; the hour being 
given at any place, to find what hour it is at any other parts of 
the world; any hour of any day being given, to find where the 
sun is vertical at that hour, &c. There are also several pro- 
-blems relating to anteci, perieci, and anttpodes, which are 
solved by means of the terrestrial globes. The first term is 
-applied to those inhabitants of the earth’s surface who live in 
the same degree of longitude and in equal degrees of latitude, 
but the one in north and the other in south latitude: the second 
are those who live in the same latitude, but in opposite longi- 
tudes: the last are those who live diametrically opposite to each 
other, and consequently walk feet to feet. 

But we need not enumerate farther. The problems capable 
of being solved in a rough way by globes are almost innumerable ; 
and we have endeavoured to explain the broad principles by 
which the solutions are effected. 


III—THE MARINE CHRONOMETER. 


Taz name Chronometer is now almost exclusively applied to the 
accurate and portable time-keepers used to determine the lon- 
gitude at sea; although it was formerly given, as a general 
term, to every sort of instrument for measuring time. The use 


of the word in its present acceptation is but recent; the. 
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machines to which it is now applied being, in the published 
documents of the Board of Longitude, at least as late as 1806, 
simply designated 

Of the manner in which correct time-keepers are used in 
determining the longitude, an explanation has been given on 
p. 44 of the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ fer 1641, im ‘the 
article “‘ Latitude and Longitude ;” and in the same paper is a 
very brief notice of the history of their improvement and appli- 
cation to this important purpose. In the present'the particulars 
of this history, as derived from official and contemporary publi- 
cations, will be more fully entered into, in order to jay before 
the reader a compendious summary of facts which have been 
frequently stated either erroneously or in a very incomplete 
manner. a 

Before entering upon the history'of what, in modern lan 
are deemed chronometers, some allusion should be made to the 
experiments of Huyghens for the construction of an accurate 
time-keeper, which might be applicable to the finding of the 

ndulum in horolegy; alt 1 it appears that a pendulum- 
was made b artist Richard Harris, as 
early as 1641,* while the earliest known to have been made by 


-Huyghens was probably but little before 1658. Respecting his 


attempts to construct a marine time-piece, the following state- 
ment is given in the ‘Annual Register’ for 1765 The first 
who attempted making atime-keeper for discovering the Jon- 
gitude at sea was the celebrated M. Huyghens of Zulichem, 
who, in 1664, invented the pendulum-watch, with which Major 
Holmes, in a voyage from the coast of Guinea the following 
year, predicted the longitude of the island of Fuego, toa very 
great degree of accuracy. This success encouraged M. Huy- 
ghens to improve the structure of his watches; but experience 
soon convinced that able mathematician that, unless some ex~ 
pedient could be discovered for preventing the motion of the 
ship, and the above-mentioned variations in the tem ure-of 
the weather, &c., from having any effect on the motion of the 
machine, it could never answer the intention of discovering the 
longitude in long voyages; and this he was never able to 
perform.” The difficulties in the way of using the pendulum in 
any portable time-piece are so insuperable, that the history of 
pendulum-clocks may be considered quite distinct frem that of 
chronometers. It may nevertheless be well here to notice 
another important improvement in horology, which preceded 
the introduction of Harrison’s machines,—the first successful 
time-keepers for marine use. The improvement alluded to is 
the compensating pendulum of George Graham, which was 
‘Introduced about the year 1722, to obviate the errors occasioned 
by the effect of temperature in altering the length of the pen- 
dulum-rod. This he accomplished by using a jar of mercury 
‘imstead of the common pendulum-bob; the effect being, that 
* ‘Penny Cyclopedia,’ art. ‘‘ Horology,” xii, 298, 
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when the pendulum-rod lengthened by heat, the mercury rose 
in. the jar so as to compensate for it. The chief objections to 
this contrivance, which was. nevertheless preferred to-any other 
for accuracy, were the difficulty of adjustment, and the fragility 
of the glass jar or cistern; but these have been removed by the 
modern improvements of Mr. Dent, the priucipal of which con- 
sists-in the use of a cistern. of cast iron, 

The first. English Act. of Parliament “ for providing a public 
reward for such person or persons as shall discover the Lon- 
gitude at Sea,” was passed in 1714, the attention of the legisla- 
ture having been directed to the subject by a petition, presented 
on the: 25th of May, in that year, from “ several captains of Her 
Majesty’s ships, merchants in London, and commanders of 
merchantmen, in behalf of themselves, and all others concerned 
in the N. arigntion of Great Britain,” and setting forth the im- 
portance of the accurate discovery of the longitude, and the 
inconvenience and danger to which ships were subjected from 
the want of some suitable method of discovering it. This 
petition was referred to the consideration of a committee, from 
whose report, as. printed in the Journals of the House of Com- 
mons, it appears. that Sir Isaac Newton, in giving evidence as to 
the various means that had been proposed for finding the 
longitude, said, “ One is, by a watch to keep time exactly ;, but, 
by reason of the motion of a ship, the variation of heat and cold, 
wet and dry, and the difference of gravity in different latitudes, 
sucha watch hath not yet been made.” The Act passed in con- 
sequence of these proceedings did not specify the nature of the 
means. required, but recited that several methods had been 
discovered, true in theory, though very difficult in practice ; 
and that some of them might. be capable of improvement. It 
appointed commissioners to receive and experiment upon pro- 
posed methods, and to assist, by. pecuniary grants, such persons 
as. might be experimenting upon schemes of probable utility. 
Farther than this, in order to stimulate ingenuity and perse- 
verance, the act provided. rewards of 10,000/., 15,0002., or 20,0002.,, 
for the discoverer or discoverers of any method which might 
prove successful in practice, within specified limits.* 

As might naturally be expected, the prospect of obtaining so 
splendid a reward stimulated many to make suggestions and 
experiments, but, for several years, the successful construction 
of marine time-keepers appeared almost. hopeless. In the 

-* In order to: show distinctly what were the inducements held out to inventors, it 
may be well to give an extract from the Actit-elf. It provides that, “for a due and 
sufficient encouragement to any such person or persons as shall Rreesttadteel igs r 
method for finding the said longitude, be it enacted by the authority af . that 
the first author or authors, discoverer or discoverers, of any such method, his or their 
executors, administrators, or assigns, shall be entitled to and shall have such reward 
15,0004., i it determines the same to that distances and to 20,000l., if it 
determines the same te one half of the same distance; and that one moiety or half part 
of such reward shall be due and paid when the said Commissioners, or the major 


pert of them, do-agree that-any such method extends to the security of ships within 
geographical miles of the shores, which are places of the greatest danger ; and the 
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earn to a pamphlet published in 1725, by Captain Jacob’ 
‘owe, entitled an ‘Essay on the Discovery of the Longitude,’ 

by the new Invention of an Everlasting Horometer; founded 

on the most unerring Principles of Nature,’ it is observed, 

“« The longitude, by the most ingenious in this and other ages, 


- has hardly been thought possible to be discovered to any 


exactness, by any other means than lunary observations, or an 
equal time-keeper. Thelatter, numbers of ingenious mechanics 
have continually attempted, but that, which at present seems 
the most exact, can never be contrived exact enough for the 
longitude. For the present machines being clock or watch- 
work, when carried into different climates of heat and cold, will 
accordingly suffer considerable alteration: 7. e. (Ist.) By thick- 
ening or thinning the oil on the wheels; (2ndly.) If the move- 
ment goes by a spring, all springs wil] dilate, rust, and grow 
much weaker by heat, whereby the movement will go’ slower, 
and lose time, and cold will have the contrary effect; (3rdly.) 
If a pendulum is used ’tis hardly possible to prevent some small 
disturbances by a ship’s motion, or, if it could be done, it will 
be lengthened by heat, and made shorter by cold, so as to make 
a considerable alteration on the designed equal time. And 
(4thly.) supposing all the aforementioned impediments could be 
removed, or allowance made for the same, friction alone often 
makes such unforeseen alterations, that no dependence can be 
laid thereon; I mean, to expect it exact enough for the lon- 
gitude.” To avoid these difficulties, the author of this pamphlet 
suggests the measurement of time by means of the motion of 
mercury in yeeaienly formed glass vessels; considering this. 
referable to sand, which had been tried for the purpose, but 
ound unsuitable for measuring long spaces of time, or for great 
accuracy. 
Among the persons whose attention was directed to the 
‘subject by the Act of 1714 was John Harrison, a native of 
Yorkshire, who was born in the year 1693; and, in 1700, re- 
moved with his father’s family to Barrow, in Lincolnshire, near 
Barton-on-Humber. His father was a carpenter and joiner, 
and he himself followed that occupation for some time, but at 
an early period applied his exertions to the improvement of 
clocks. dur principal source of information respecting the 
progress of his inventions is an octavo pamphlet published in’ 
1763,-which purports to contain “an account of the resolutions 
of the legislature for encouraging the discovery of the lon- 
gitude at sea, from the year 1714, when it was first taken into 
consideration by the House of Commons, down to the present 


other moiety or half when a ship, by the appointment of the said Commissioners, | 
or the major part of them, shall thereby actually sail over the ocean, from Great 
Britain to any such part in the West Indies as those Commissioners, or the major part 
of them, shall choose or nominate for the experiment, without losing the longitude 
beyond the limits before mentioned.” The terms of this offer indicate how great must 
have been the risk and inconvenience which it was desired to remedy, while a reward 


could be held out for a method which should merely afford security within eighty 
m 
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year ; and the steps taken by Mr. John Harrison, in consequence, 
of that encouragement, by which it has been brought to an 
unexpected degree of periection.”’* From this little work, in. 
the appendices to which several official documents are reprinted, 
it appears that Harrison, by taking advantage of the unequal 
expansibility of different metals, constructed two pendulum- 
clocks of unusual accuracy as early as 1726. The compensation 
for. changes of temperature was effected by using a frame-work, 
consisting of several pieces of brass and steel], something like a. 
gridiron, instead of asimple rod, the different degrees of ex-. 
pansion of the two metals being made to counteract the incon-. 
venience which would have accompanied the use of cither 
alone. By this beautiful contrivance, the credit of which may. 
be given unreservedly to. Harrison, since he appears to have 
been unacquainted with the previous unsuccessful experiments 
of Graham,} he attained so high a degree of accuracy that one 
of the clocks alluded to, which he retained in his own pos- 
session, and compared constantly with a fixed star, did not vary. 
from the heavens so much as one whole minute in the first ten 
years after it was finished.{ : 
In 1728 Harrison visited London with drawings of a ma-. 
chine for determining the longitude at sea, and applied to. 
Halley, who referred him to Graham, the inventor of the 
mercurial pendulum. Graham thought favourably of his plan, 
but advised him to make the machine before appiying to the 
Board. of Longitude. He therefore returned into the country,, 
and commenced the construction of his first marine time-. 
keeper, in which he endeavoured to insure, as far as the differ-. 
ent circumstances of the case would allow, a similar degree 
of perfection to that already attained in his clocks. The irregular 
motion of a ship made it necessary, in this machine, to use a 
ring instead of a weight as the moving power, and to effect. 
he measurement of time by the vibrations of one or more 
balances, instead of the oscillations of a pendulum, as ina stand- 
clock. Harrison’s first marine time-keeper had two 
balances, vibrating in the same plane, but in contrary directions, 
in order that, whenever the motion of one was unduly assisted, 
by the tossing of the ship, the other might be impeded in the 
same degree. In the hope of attaining greater accuracy by. 
counteracting any irregular action of the delicate spiral springs 


* This pamphlet, the title of which is ‘ An Accountof the Proceedings, m ‘order to 
the Discovery of the Longitude at Sea; relating principally to the Time-piece of Mr. 
John Harrison. In a letter to the Right Honourable * * * *, Member of Parliament,’ 

ears, from the prefatory letter, to ‘be written by ‘‘ A member of the Royal Society.” 
A tract published nearly 30 years afterwards, by Thomas Mudge, junior, intimates, if 
we understand it rightly, that Mr. Short was the author of this ‘ Account.’ 

+ These experiments are adverted to in the account of his mercurial pendulum, in 
vol. xxxiv. of the ‘ Philosophical Transactions.’ 

t After the expiration of these ten years, Harrison removed to London, which may 
account for the statement being limited to that time. ‘This account is taken from’ 
Folkes’s speech to the Royal Society on presenting their Copley Medal to Harrison, in’ 
1749. ‘The clock is probably the same that, in a paper presented to the Commissioners-. 
of Longitude in 1741-2, is stated to keep time ‘so exactly with the heavens as not to 
err above one second in a month for ten years together.” . 
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employed to assist the vibrations of the balances, four of them 
were used, these being, according to Folkes’s description of the 
machine, “applied near the upper and lower extremities of 
the two balances.” The effect of changes of temperature in 
relaxing and bracing the balance-springs, thereby retarding 
or accelerating their vibrations, and consequently the rate of 
going of the time-piece, was compensated in this machine by 
means of moveable stops, the positions of which were altered, as 
occasion required, by means of compound frames of brass and 
steel, resembling those attached to the pendulum-rods of the 
stationary clocks before alluded to. These stops, bemg moved 
nearer to or farther from the centres of the springs, accord? 
to the expansion or contraction of the hee ta frames wit 
which they were comected, afforded a check to the vibrations 
of the balance-spring ; or, in effect, made it Jonger or shorter, 
according to the effect of changes of temperature in varying 
its elasticity. To complete the provisions for extreme accuracy, 
aspring was provided to keep the wheels im motion during the 
Operation of winding up the main-spring ; so that no error might 
arise from time lost during that operation, which, as im a. 
common watch, was to be performed once a day. The idea of 
continuing the motion of time-piece while winding up is 
supposed to have originated with Huyghens, who suggested a 
plan applicable to clocks propelled by weights. The con- 
trivance usually applied in watches and chronometers, which is. 
called the going Susee, is generally attributed to Harrison.* The 
whole machine was mounted in a curiously contrived frame, in 
which. by means of gimbals, or pivots, it mightremain almost 
quiescent, notwithstanding the pitching or rolling of the ship.t 

This time-keeper, after being tried in a barge on the Humber, 
was brought to London in 1735. Harrison then received a cer- 
tificate from Dr. Halley, Dr. Rob. Smith, Dr. Bradley, John’ 
Machin, and George Graham,—leading members of the Royal 
Society,—setting forth that his machine aprcatet deserving of 
public encouragement and trial. In the followimg year it was: 
taken to Lisbon in the Centurion man-of-war ; a letter from Sir 
Charles Wager to the captain stating that it had been a | 
by mathematicians to be the best that had been made for mea- . 
suring time, and requesting kind treatment for Harrison, who 
was to accompany it. Captain Proctor’s answer, dated Spithead, 
May 17, 1736, expresses his interest for Harrison’s success, al- 
though he feared that he had attempted impossibilities, 


weights, has teen recently invented by Mr. Airy, the Astronomer Royal. See Trane. 
of the Camb. Phil. Sue., vol. vii. Art. 14. 
+ This curious machine, as well as the other time-keepers of Harrison, is still 
served at the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. It was discovered there ina very dila- 
state a few years ago, and has been put in repair at the expense of Messrs. Ar- 
nold and Dent. Excepting the escapement wheel, all the wheels were of wood, being 
merely flat discs with wooden teeth. The pinions also were of wood. Mr. Dent; to 
whom the writer is indebted for this information, states that the arrangements fur ob- 
Viating friction were so admirable, that on the removal of part of the escapement, the 


train of wheels ran down with great velocity, although they had not revolved for more 
than a century before. 
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.. Of the suecess of the time-keeper in the outward voyage we 
have nothing particular to relate; but on its return, in the 
Orford man-of-war, its great. utility was proved in a remarkable 
manner, although, from.the voyage beimg nearly on meridian, 
the risk of losing, the longitude was comparatively small. A 
certificate from the master of the vessel, dated June 24, 173%, 
relates the circumstance as follows:—* When we made the land, 
the said land, according to my reckoning (and others), ought to 
have been the Stavt; but, befure we knew what land it was, John 
Harrison declared to. me, and the rest. of the ship’s company, 
that, according to his observations. with his. machine, it ought te 
be the Lizard, the which indeed it was found to be, his obser- 
vation showing the ship. to be more west than my reckoning 
abeve one degree and tweaty-six miles.” 

After this. voyage the Commissioners of Longitude gave 
Harrison pectniary assistance to enable him te perfect his in- 
vention ; and at various times during the next twenty-four years 
he received, in this way, the sum of 1,250/. Thusencouraged, he 
made a seeond marine tiume-piece, in whieh many improvements 
were introdueed. One object aimed at was to reduce the size of 
the machinery ; the first time-keeper having been found eum- 
bersome. What were the dimensions of the first we are not in- 
formed, but Folkes stated that the second took scarcely half as 
much room, and that Harrison made alse a third, still smaller, 
which stood, with all its apparatus, wpon an area. of only four 
square feet. Among-the improvements of construction intre- 
duced in these machines were the reduction of the number of 
wheels, and the use of small secondary springs to: propel them, 
instead of having them moved immediately by the main-spring. 
The main-spring thus became, in fact, merely a reservoir ef 
power to wind up the secondary springs, of which one was 
wound up by it sixteen times in an hour, and the other 
half-minute. By this arrangement Harrison hoped to avoid 
any difficulty arising from the variable force of the main-spring, 
which might not. be perfectly compensated by the common but 
beautiful contrivance of the fusee. Fhe form and position of 
the balanees were also altered, the balances being now made in 
the form of flat wheels, instead of straight rods loaded at their 
extremities with brass globes. Folkes states alse that one 
balance-spring was substituted for the fouy used im the first 
time-keeper, and that this spring was regulated by a much 
simpler “ metalline thermometer,” or contrivance for affording 
compensation for changes of temperature. This consisted of a 
compound bar, formed of two flat pieces of brass: and. steel, 
fastened together side by side. As brass expands more rapidly 
‘than steel by exposure to heat, the brass side of such a ¢om- 
a bar becomes longer than the other by any elevation af 
: erature; but, being firmly connected with the steel, so 
that it eannot expand itself im a straight Tine, the effeet of its 
‘elongation is to force the bar into a eurved' form, the brass. side 
being convex. Precisely the contrary effect is = by the 
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application of unusual degrees of cold. These changes of form 
were applied to the regulation of the chronometer, by causing 
them to move an ape certo roe the regulator of a 
common watch, which is adjusted by hand. 
Shortly after the completion of the second time-keeper, and 
while the third was in progress, an application was made to 
the Commissioners of Longitude for assistance to enable Harrison 
to proceed with the latter, and on this occasion a paper was 
delivered to them which contains some expressions indicative 
of the very favourable opinion then entertained by the principal 
scientific men in the country of the merits of his invention.* 
It commences by observing that, “If clocks or watches could be 
made to keep time exactly on ship-board, ’tis allowed on by all 
hands, they would be the best means for determining the lon: 
gitude at sea.” The paper then proceeds to notice the experi- 
ments of Huyghens upon the improvement of “ pendulum 
watches” for that purpose, stating that he had so far obviated 
the irregularity of motion occasioned by the agitatién of the 
ship as to render his time-pieces, or, as they are here called, 
** watches,” very useful in short voyages, although they were 
not to be depended on for any considerable length of time. ¢ 
It then recites the difficulties to be overcome, and the measures 
adopted by Harrison for the purpose, and states that many 
experiments had been made with his second time-keeper, (which, 
as before intimated, was constructed by the encouragement of 
the Commissioners,) by exposing it to extremes of heat and could, 
and to agitation more violent than it could receive in a ship, 
even during a storm. “ And the result of all these experiments,” 
the account continues, “ is this,—that (as far as it can be deter- 
mined without making a voyage at sea) the motion of the 
machine is eth regular and exact for finding the longi- 
tude of a ship within the nearest limits proposed by Parliament, 
and probably much nearer.”{ The third machine, for the com- 
letion of which the aid of the Commissioners was required, 
is described as being more simple, and therefore less subject to 
disorder, and more easily repaired; and it is farther observed 
that it would “serve as a better model for workmen to make 
others by, so that ships may be furnished with the like machines 
at a cheaper rate.” The persons whose names are affixed to the 
paper ie theig opinion “ that these machines, even in their 
present degree of exaciness, will be of greatand excellent use ; as 
well for determining the longitude at sea, as for correcting the 
charts of the coasts ;’ and conclude by recommending Harrison’s 
case to favourable consideration. : 3 


'_ * This paper is entitled, ‘Some Account of Mr. Harrison’s Inveation for determining 
the Long:tude at Sea. and for correcting the Charts of the Coasts,’ and was delivered to 
the Commissioners, January 16th, 1741-2. It bears the names of M. Foulkes, Pres. R.S. ; 
Rob. Smith, D.D., Astr. Prof. Cambridge; James Bradley, A.M., Astr. Prof. Oxon.; 
J. Colson, A.M., Lucas. Prof. Math. Cambridge ; George Graham; Edmund Halley, 
Astr. Royal and Savil, Prof. Geom. Oxon.; Wm. Jones; Macclesfield (Earl of); James 
durin; Charles Cavendish; A. De Moivre; aud Johu Hadley. 
+ See ante, p. 28. } The italics arein the original 
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. The next circumstance recorded in the history of Harrison's: 
invention is his reception of the annual gold medal of the Royal 
Society, in 1749, on which occasion the president, Martin Folkes, 
made the speech to which we are indebted for an account of the 
construction of the earliest machines. Harrison was recom- 
mended to the Royal Society on this occasion by Sir Hans 
Sloane. At that time Folkes stated that the third time-piece 
was finished, and was being regulated, in order to being taken to: 
sea, and that Harrison expected to be able, “through all the: 
greatest variety of seasons and the most irregular motions of: 
the sea, to keep time constantly without the variation of so. 
much as three seconds in a week; a degree of exactness,” con- 
tinued the president, “‘ that is astonishing, and even stupendous, 
considering the immense number of difficulties, and those of 
very different sorts,’ which had to be overcome, | 
_ Respecting Harrison’s progress during the next nine years 
we find no information, but the pamphlet before quoted, and: 
said to be attributed to Mr. Short, but which appears to have. 
been founded on information communicated by the inventor. 
himself, states that about 1758 he finished the third time-keeper 
above alluded to (in which, perhaps, he had made some alter- 
ations since Folkes mentioned it as being nearly ready for use), 
and that he then had in hand a fourth, of much smaller size, : 
which is commonly, although this writer says improperly, called 
awatch. Believing, however, that the third was sufficiently 
accurate to obtain the highest:parliamentary reward, he sought 
rmission to have it tried in a voyage to the West Indies, and, : 
in March, 1761, received orders to send it, under the care of 
his son William, to Portsmouth, for that purpose. Circum- 
stances having occurred to prevent his sailing as intended, he 
did not leave England aba. the 18th of November, when he: 
went in His Majesty’s ship Deptford, taking with him the fourth 
time-keeper, which, in the Admiralty instructions for the voyage, 
is called a watch. 
The Deptford arrived at Jamaica on the 19th of January, . 
1762, the chronometer repeatedly correcting her reckoning, 
which, during the voyage, frequently erred as much as a degree 
and a half. The Deptford had 43 ships in convoy, 20 of which 
arrived at the Madeiras three days before His Majesty’s ship 
Beaver, which had sailed ten days before them, but had lost her: 
reckoning. Between Portsmouth and Madeira the time-piece 
corrected the log of the Deptford to the extent of three degrees: 
of longitude ; and those of several ships in the fleet as much as 
five degrees! On its arrival at Port Royal, Jamaica, after allow- 
ing for a losing rate* of 2°66 seconds a day, which had been de-_ 


* It may be well here to explain that the keeping of absolutely correct time, which is ° 
almost impossible, is by no means essential to the value of a chronometer. Before 
taking it to sea the degree in which it either gains or loses should be ascertained by 
very careful observation, and this variation is called its rate. In making observations 

the instrument, the amount of this ascertained variation must be added to or 
subtracted from the time indicated by the chronometer, and the result will be the same — 
asif ithad kept time perfectly, 
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termined before leaving Portsmouth, the chronometer imdi- 
cated the longitude within 5°1 seconds of the result of astrono~ 
mical observation ; or within little more than a geographical 
mile. It was brought back to England in the Merlin, was, 
owing to tempestuous weather, exposed to violent agitation 
during the voyage ; being frequently placed on the counter, in | 
order to avoid continual exposure to the sea-water, This cir- 
cumstance retarded the motion of the time-keeper ; yet, on its 
arrival at Portsmouth, it was found that its total error in going: 
and returning was only 1 minute and 54°5 seconds ; which is 
equal to 28°5 minutes of Jongitude; or, in the latitude of Ports- 
mouth, about 18 geographical miles. The Act of Parliament, be 
it remembered, offered the maximum prize if the longitude were 
shown within thirty miles, and specified an outward voyage only. 
‘The Merlin arrived at Portsmouth on the 26th of March, 1762. 
~ It might be supposed that, after this suceess, the persevering 
efforts of Harrison would have met with a suitable reward; but, 
instead of this, he was subjected to most vexatious aw and 
disappointments. Several objections were started, as, for in- 
stance, that there was no proof of the chronometer having main- 
tained a uniform rate during the voyage. It was also pleaded 
that the previous determination of the longitude of Jamaica by 
astronomical observation was not satisfactory; although this 
could hardly have affected the justice of his claim, since the re- 
turn of the chronometer to the port from which it had set out. 
proved, it might have been thought beyond all dispute, the fact 
of its having kept time greatly within the stipulated limits. 
Still it appears, from the minutes of a meeting of the Commis-: 
sioners of Longitude on August 17, 1762, that they “ were of. 
. opinion that the experiments made of the watch had noé been 
sufficient to determine the longitude at sea,” but a reso- 
Jution to the effect. “ that it appears to them that the said watch, 
though not yet found to be oF such gfeat use for discovering the 
longitude at sea as required by the Act of the 12th of Queen 
Anne, is nevertheless an invention of considerable utility to the 
public.” They therefore voted Harrison 2500/.; of which only 
1500/. should be paid before a second voyage to the West Indies 
had been made ; such sum to be considered eee. the 
great reward, in case it should be subsequently awarded.* The. 
backwardness shown by the Commissioners to do justice to 
Harrison according to the terms of the parliamentary offer, eli- 
cited the pamphlet from which most of the ing facts are 
taken. It was published in 1763, and a is to parhament for 
interposition on Harrison's behalf; pleading that. twenty-one 
years had been spent in perfecting his time-kee after the 
certificate of the greatest mathematicians then living had de-. 
clared their opinion that he had attained as high a degree of ac- 
curacy a8 was required by the Act; and that durimg that time 


' ® From statements in the ‘ Annual Register,’ it a: that the sum of 1500. was 
paid immediately, and the subsequent 1000/. on the 18th of September, 1764. i 
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many lamentable shipwrecks had occurred, which might probably 
have been hed they been brought into use.* 
At the latter end of 1762 a proposal was made to the Commis- 
sioners for a further trial of the chronometer without the risk 
and of a second voyage to Indies. This 
proposal was. nded on a suggestion, m many years 
viously by Dr. Halley, that the chronometer should be placed for 
some months on board the guard-ship in the Downs, and should 
be considered to have fulfilled the intentions of the Act if found 
correct, within the assigned limits, after such trial.f Such a trial 
‘was now reconimended, an arrangement being proposed by which 
the time-keeper might be compared daily, signal, with an 
astronomical clock im Deal Castle, and exposed for any required 
time to a degree of heat greater than any experienced in 
Jamaica. The highest reward was to be given if the chrono- 
meter kept time within one minute a month; or the smaller 
rewards in proportion ; allowing four minutes of time te corre- 
spond to one degree of Jongitude. This proposal, however, was 
not acted upon; but an Act of Parliament} was passed in March, 
1763, to gg age effect the resolution p by the Commis- 
stoners in the preceding month of August, and authorizing 
further the payment of 5000/. upon the principles of construc~ 
tion being so divulged that other persons might make similar 
chronometers, and of the remainder of the reward so soon as the 
merits of the invention should be fully proved. . 
A second voyage to the West Indies being determined on, the 
ometer, under the care of William Harrison, as before; 
was placed on board the Tartar, and sailed with it from Spithead 
to Barbadoes, setting off on the 28th of March, and arriving’at 
Barbadoes on the 13th of May, 1764. This experiment proved 
satisfactory.§ and elicited from the Commissioners, on the 19th of 
February, 1765, an admission that the chronometer Had kept 
time with sufficient exactness. But even then, instead of 
ing the reward for which Harrison had been toiling durmg 
greater part of his life, an Act was passed (5 Geo. III. - 
20) awarding him, upon a full discovery of the primciples of 
time-keeper (such discovery not having been made under the 
provisions of the Act of 1763), the payment of such a sum * 
with the 2500/. he had already received, would make one-half 
the reward ; the remaining 10,0007. to be paid whew other chre~ 


* The writer alludes especially to the then recent wrecks of the Litchfield, Ramilies, 
and Humber, men-of-war, and the Doddington East-Indiarfian. In the latter ease 
alone about 250 lives were Tost. 

+ Dr. Halley is also said to have told the Commissioners, soon after Harrisan’s 
arrival in London, that, if his time-keeper were sent # voyage of some months from any 
port, and were to return to the same port, and be them found to have varied no more 
than the allowed degree, he should consider the test as quite’satistactory, and that “* he 
should look upon atime-keeper which did not alter, one way nor the other, more than 


Sour seconds a day, as sufficiently aceuxate for all the purposes of determining the loa- 
gitude at sea.” 


3 George cap. 14. i 
The preamble of the Act 5 George III., cap, 20, states that the watch did not lose 
‘the longitude beyond ten geographical miles. . 
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nometers had been made, and their capabilities fully proved 
Harrison was also required, by this Act, to give up his three 
time-keepers and his watch for the use of the public. 

_It is by no means surprising that these conditions, imposing 
a yet further and an indefinite delay, and requiring that which 
the original Longitude Act of 1714 did not specify, should have 
been unsatisfactory to Harrison, who was now an old man, and 
had so long laboured without any adequate remuneration. He 
has been accused of displaying a bad spirit‘on the occasion, and 
possibly he was irritated by repeated disappointments into. the 


use of language that is to be regretted ; yet a letter addressed by . 


him to the Commissioners, dated May 30, 1765, and printed in the 
Annual Register for that year, can hardly fail to excite sympathy. 
Our space will only admit of an extract. “I cannot help think- 
ing,” Re writes, “but I am extremely ill-used by gentlemen who 
I might have expected a different treatment from; for if the 
Act of the 12th of Queen Anne be deficient, why have I so long 
been encouraged under it, in order to bring my invention to per- 
fection? And after the completion, why was my son sent twice 
to the West Indies? Had it been said to my son, when he 
received the last instruction, ‘ There will, in case you succeed, be 
a new Act at your return, in order to lay you under new restric- 
tions, which were not thought of in the Act of the 12th of Queen 
Anne,’ I say, had this been the case, I might have expected some 
such treatment as ] now meet with. It must be owned that 
my-case is very hard; but I hope I am the first, and for my 
country’s sake shall be the last, that suffers by pinning my faith 
on an English Act of Parliament. Had I received my just 
reward, for certainly it may be so called after forty years’ close 
application in the improvement of that talent which it had 

eased God to give me, then my invention would have taken 
the course which all improvements in this world do; that is, I 
must have instructed workmen in its principles and execution, 
which I should have been glad to have an opportunity of 
doing. But how widely this is different to what is now proposed ; 
viz. for me to instruct people that I know nothing of, and such 
as may know nothing of mechanics; and if I do not make them 
understand to their satisfaction, I may then have nothing!” 
He probably misconceived in some degree what was required of 
him, but after a time the misunderstanding between him and 
the Commissioners was compromised, and he gave a full expla- 
nation of the principles of his chronometer to Dr. Maskelyne, 
the astronomer royal, and six other gentlemen, who had been 
appointed to receive it. Assigning all the time-keepers to the 


use of the Commissioners, he received, on the 28th of October, | 


their certificate for 7500/. 5 

The Annual Register for 1765 contains a “Short View of the 
Improvements made or attempted in Mr. Harrison's Watch,” ad- 
dressed to the Commissioners by the Rev. W. Ludlam, one of 
the persons to whom it was explained; and in 1767'a minute 
description, with engravings of all its parts, was published by the 
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Commissioners. In the latter it is stated that “ the grand prin- | 
ciple of the watch is that of giving the greatest possible motion to 
the balance witha given force.” The machine had four springs— 
Ist. The mainspring, by which the whole apparatus was pro- 
lied ; 2nd. The maintaining spring in the fusee, for contmu- 
ing the motion during winding up; 3rd. A delicate spring; 
which acted upon the balance by the intervention of only one 
wheel, was, to maintain equality of force, never allowed to un- 
roll itself more than one-eighth of a turn, and was wound up by 
the mainspring eight times in a minute; and 4th. The balance- 
spring. The pivot-holes were in rubies, with diamonds at the 
ends; and diamond pallets were used. The balance was about 2 ? 
inches in diameter; being three times the diameter, and much 
more than three times the weight, of that of a common watch; 
and therefore, when at rest, the power of the wheels was as in- 
sufficient to move it, as those of a clock are to set the pendulum 
in motion. By the increased size of the balance it was made to - 
move through about 24 inches ina second, whereas that of an 
ordinary watch moves through about 6 inches in the same 
time. A contrivance was added to render the vibrations of the 
balance isochronal, notwithstanding its liability to vibrate to a 
greater or less extent according to accidental circumstances. 
The means of applying compensation for temperature resembled 
that formerly described as adopted in the second and third of 
Harrison’s time-keepers. With regard to the em of using 
secondary springs wound up at short intervals by the mainspring, 
Mr. Ludlam observes that he believes it to be an improvement, 
though not a very considerable one; and that, probably, if the 
other errors to which a common watch is liable were overcome, 
those arising from changes of force in the mainspring would not 
be sufficient to render them useless at sea. By some notes in 
reply to Mr. Ludlam’s paper, it appears that Harrison himself 
doubted the continued use of this arrangement. The increased 
size and weight of the balance, and consequent inability of. the 
wheels to set it in motion, was considered to be liable to the in- 
convenience of the watch stopping if subjected to a quick 
motion in the same direction that the balance vibrated; but 
such a motion it was not likely to receive with proper usage. 
The means of affording compensation for heat and cold Mr. 
Ludlam pronounced ingenious and useful, although he doubted 
whether it could be made to answer the purpose with precision. 
In the notes upon Mr. Ludlam’s paper it is stated that it was 
not until 1757 that Harrison thought of reducing bis improved 
mechanism into a very small compass; although this machine, 
popularly termed his watch, was ready for sea early in 1761. It 
resembles a pocket-watch in form, and is mounted in a silver 
case, about six inches in diameter. 


The trials and disappointments of Harrison were not even yet 
at anend. From May 6, 1766, to March 4, 1767, his watch 
underwent a rigid course of trial at the Royal Observatory, under 
the eye of Dr. Maskelyne, who was charged, and apparently with 
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some reason, with being unfavourable to the success of chrono- 
meters, he being aeepiy interested in the method of finding the 

i by means of junar tables. However this may be, the 
wateh did not go so regularly as before, and the astreaomer- 
Foyal, at the close of the experiment, while admitting it to bea 
useful and valuable invenuon, reported “that Mr. Harrison’s 
watch cannot be depended upon to keep the longitude: within a 
degree in a West India voyage of six weeks; ner to keep the 
longitude withm half a degree for more than a fortnight,” and not 
even so well as this if ex posed to culd as low as the freezing poimt. 
Harrison published a pamphlet commenting upon Dr. 
lyne’s statement, and complaining bitierly of the manner in 
which he had been used. ‘i he watch, it is therein stated, had 
been unexpectediy demanded for the trial while be was experi- 
menting upern it, so that there was not time for its. proper regu- 
Jation ; and the alternations of temperature and changes of po- 
sition to which it was subjected were greater than it would have 
to bear when in use. At the date of this publication, June 23, 
1767, Harrison had not received, and did net know when he 
should receive, the second moiety of his reward. It has been 
stated im the Penny Cyclopzdia’ (art. Harrison,” vol. xii. 
57), and in some other works, that he received the whole of the 
reward in 1767, bat thisis am error. ‘The journals of the House 
of Commons record a resolution passed March 28, 1770, to the 
effect that, unless two or more watches on his principle, and. of 
the required degree of exactness, were delivered to the Com- 
missioners of Longitude within five years from June 24, 1770, 
his claim to the second moiety of the reward should expire. ‘Fhe 
only other trustworthy notice the wrier has met with on this 
subject is an item im a list of supplies granted by parliament in 
the year 1773, printed im the Anuual Register for that year. It 
is as follows :— 

June 14. 


Fo. John Harrison, as a further reward and en- 
- €ouragement over and above the sums already 
- Beceived by him, for his invention of a time- 
_ keeper for aseertaining Qhe longitude at sea, 
_ and his diseovery of the principles upon which 
. the same was-constructed. . . . . . . £8570 0 0 
The date of this entry, be it observed, is about forty-jive years 
after the commencement of Harrison's experiments on marine 
chronometers, and more than eleven years after the voyage to 
Jamaica, by which he fairly, aecording to the terms of the effer, 
won the prize. He did not long survive the seitlement of his 


elaims ; having died in his 84th year, on the 24th of March, 1776. - 


As a remarkable and worthy contrast to the procrastinating 
and illiberal spirit with which Harrison was treated in bis ewn 
country, allusion may be made to a circumstance recorded in the 
Annual Register for 1765.* The minister of the King of Sar- 


* Page 154 0f the ‘ Chronicle.’ 
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dinia, it is there stated, had beem with him during that year to” 
order for his majesty four of his watches at the price of 10002. 
each; “as an acknowledgment of Mr. Harrison's ingenuity, 
and as some recompence for the time spent by him forthe gene- 
ral good of mankind.” ‘This attention,” continues the writer, 
“is the more praiseworthy, as his Sardinian majesty cam by no: 
means be reckoned a maritime power.” 

The subsequent history of the marine chronometer may be 
dealt with much more briefly than has been deemed desirable in 
the preceding sketch of the proceedings relating to Harrison. 
These proceedings had exciteé such interest that many were 
prepared, on the Continent as well as in this country, to follow 
up his improvements. As early as 1767, on occasion of a par- 
liamentary inquiry into Harrison’s case, it was stated in evidence 
by Mr. Mudge, one of the principal successors of Harrison in 
this department of ingenuity, that experiments were being made- 
in France upon marine watches, these being stimulated by the: 
recent success of the English artist. The same evidence 
sents us with 4 fact worthy of notice, as partially accounting for 
the slow progress made for a time in bringing chronometers 
into common use. Being asked whether a sufficient number of 
Harrison’s time-keepers could be made, so as to be of gene- 
ral use to the public, he replied that he thought xoé; “for,” 
said he, “in the present state of mechanism in this kingdom, 
— is a great scarcity of good workmen in the watch-making 

ness.” 

. In 1774 all previous Acts of Parliament fer providing rewards: 
for the discovery of the longitude were repealed, and a new Act: 
was passed (14 Geo. III. cap. 66) for the — This Act 
contemplated future improvements, both by means of more 
exact time-keepers and superior astronomical tables; but its 
nicer were far more stringent than those previously im 
rce. It has been said that some of the persons by whom it. 
was drawn up were determined to exclude time-keepers from. 
any participation in the encouragement held out, by me 

such conditions as it would be next to impossible to fulfi 
However this may have been, its terms were such as to induce a 
parliamentary committee of 1793 to observe respecting #, “The 
present Act does indeed impese conditions so difficult, and so: 
impossible to be surmounted, if enforced to the full extent of 
which they are capable, that it is to be feared that few artists: 
will engage in an undertaking so discouraging and precarious,. 
or quit the certain gains of their profession for the hope of 
rewards which must at last depend for their attainment on the: 
discretion ef those by whom they are to be dispensed.” This 
Act offered a reward of 5000/. for a time-keeper that should 
keep the longitude within one degree of a great circle, or sixty: 
geographical miles; of 75004. if within two-thirds. of .that dis 
tance; or of 10,000/. if within half that distance, in all voyages 
for the space of six months. It required that two tiie Srctnes 


of the same construction should be tried together ; first, 


a 
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twelve months, at the Royal Observatory; then in two voyages » 
round the island of Great Britain, in contrary directions, and in - 
such other voyages to different climates as the Commissioners » 
should think fit to direct and appoint; and, finally, after their. 
return from such voyages, to be again placed at the Roya) Ob- 
servatory for any required time not exceeding twelve months. ~ 
Before this Act ‘was passed, Thomas Mudge, a watchmaker, 
whose evidence before Parliament in 1767 has been adverted to, 
retired from his ordinary business in order to devote himself to: 
the farther improvement of marine time-keepers. He completed 
one in 1774, and submitted it to the Commissioners of Longitude, 
who voted him 500/. to encourage him to make a second, in- 
order that the two might be tried together, according to the 
provisions of the new Act. In 1777 Mudge completed two new 
chronometers similar to the first in principle, and these were 
placed in the hands of the astronomer royal, who, at the close 
of the trial, which continued till 1790, reported unfavourably of 
their performance. Being thus deprived of a reward imme-- 
diately from the Commissioners, Mudge petitioned Parliament, : 
as Harrison had done before him.’ A committee was appointed ' 
in 1793 to investigate his claims, and the result was that he re- 
ceived 2500/.; making, with what he had previously obtained, a 
reward of 3000/. The report of this committee, with the evi- 
dence adduced, and the pamphlets of Thomas Mudge, junior, : 
and Dr. Maskelyne, published about the same time, show that’ 
there were then several chronometer-makers in considerable 
oe Dr. Maskelyne, in one of his pamphlets, mentions 
ving received on trial, at the Observatory, time-keepers by” 
Harrison, Kendal, Arnold, Mudge, Coombe, Earnshaw, and 
Brooksbanks. 
_ The chronometers of Mudge were distinguished, among other 
peculiarities, by a contrivance for destroying the inequalities of 


the power derived from the mainspring. The compensation for 


changes of temperature was provided, as in Harrison’s machines, 


_ by means of an apparatus acting upon the : balance-spring.: 


Arnold, however, accomplished this important object in the 
balance itself, by a contrivance of which he was either the in- 
ventor or improver. The invention of the compensation balance, 
hereafter to be described, is due to the ingenious French watch- 
maker Le Roy, although it appears highly renee that Arnold. 
re-invented it, with being what Le Ruy had done. Le Roy was 
also the inventor of the detached escapement, which was, we 
believe, first used in England by Earnshaw. To trace minutely: 
the progress of improvement in the details of chronometers 
would be beyond the scope of the present paper ; it is sufficient,. 
therefore, merely to advert to the rewards of 3000/. each voted 
in 1805 for the improvements of Messrs. Earnshaw and Arnold,. 
chiefly in the balance and the escapement.* These were, we 


* Part of Arnold’s reward had been previously paid; and, as he died before the 
reward of 30007. was voted, the sum required, with what he had before received, to 
make up this amount, was paid to his son. 
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believe, the Jast parliamentary rewards given for improvements- 
in chronometers, the Act having been since. repealed. ; 
As the compensation balance forms the principal distinctive 
feature of the modern chronometer, it may be well to give some’ 
account of this curious piece of mechanism, the form of which’ 
may be readily understood by the aid of the annexed cut, which’ 
represents the two principal varieties. The semicircular pieces: 
which form the rim of the balance consist, in both the balances: 
here represented, of a very thin piece of steel, with an outer 


Fig. 1 Fig. 2. - 

3 2 
a a 
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rim of brass.firmly attached to, and forming one piece with it. 
The method of making these compound balances is one of the 

most curious in our metalline manufactures. A circular piece 

of steel, of the size of the intended balance, is turned perfectly 
true, and perforated in the centre with a small pivot-hole. It is: 
then put into a melting-pot with a small quantity of fine brass,. 
which, when melted, completely covers it. The brass is subse-- 
quently filed away from the sides and partially from the edge; so. 
as to leave nothing but a ring of brass, which must be perfectly. 
united to the steel. at every point. The whole is then carefully: 
condensed with a hammer or burnisher, and the steel is turned: 
_ away from the centre, and the brass from the outside, so as to 
leave a thin compound ring, in which the brass part is about: 
twice as thick as the steel. The steelfrom the centre is not: 
entirely removed in this operation, a thin bottom being left, out» 
of which the bar A B is cut. The removal of the superfiuous: 
parts of this bottom, and the cutting through of the compound 
ring at aa, complete the formation of the balance itself. The: 
balance is then loaded, either by sliding weights, as in jig. 1, or: 
by a number of small screws, as in fig. 2, which-may be screwed, 
in moreor less, as circumstances require. The screws C C, called: 
mean-time screws, regulate, by being screwed in more or less, 
the rate of the chronometer, but have nothing to do with the’ 
compensation for changes of temperature. This is effected on» 
the principle before described, the compound rim curving in- . 
wards, and thereby diminishing the centrifugal force of the 
balance, when the balance-spring is relaxed by heat, or expand-. 
ing, and thereby producing the contrary effect, when the spring: 
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is braced by cold. The proper situation of the weights W W, or 
the regulating screws I, 2,3, 4, is ascertained by experiment, 
the amount of compensation being greater the nearer the 
weights are to the free ends of the rim, in the balance repre- 
sented by jig. 1; while in the other fourm the like effect is pro- 
duced by making the screws project more or less. One of the 
most recent improvements in chronometers has been invented 
and nted by Mr. Dent, and consists. in coating the balance 
and balance-spring with gold, by the electro-metallurgic process, 
by which means they are secured from rust. The same object 
is attained, as far as the spring is concerned, by another inven- 
tion of the same gentleman, to whom chronometrical science is 
much indebted. The improvement alluded to is-the use of 
balance-springs of g/ass, which, as far as present experience can 
prove, appear decidedly preferable to those of steel; their prin- 
cipal disadvantage being the difficulty of making them with 
certainty. 

The detached escapement, which forms another peculiar 
feature of the chronometer, need not be described very minutely. 
It is a contrivance by which the balance, during the greater 
part of its vibration, is completely detached from the wheel- 
work from which its impulse is derived, the wheels, in fact, 
Standing still during the greater part of each vibration. Mr. 
Dent* observes that the great advantage of this escapement is 
ats requiring no oil. It is, as before stated, of French mvention, 
but improved by the English. 

appearance, usually go the same length of time.as ordimary 
watches, with once me up. This time is about thirty hours; 
it being intended that they should be wound up every twenty- 
four hours, while the power of going for a longer time allows for 
accidental irregularity in the timeof winding up. Chronometers 
for marine use are generally of larger size, with dials of three or 
four inches diameter, mounted. on gimbals in an horizontal posi- 
tion, and enclosed, for security, im cubical mahogany cases. They 
indicate hours, minutes, and seconds, and occasionally have the 
dials numbered from 1 to 24 pee rere of = 1 = 12, to 
guard against the possibilit an error of 12 hours, Marine 
conaenenen are made: is on from two to eight. days, and by 
one of Mr. Dent’s recent improvements—the use of three or more 
mainsprings imstead of one—they may be made to go from 
eight to thirty-two days with once winding up. This construe- 
tion has other important advantages, among which is the greater 
comparative security of the springs from fracture, owimg to their 
thinness; while it is also provided that the accidental breakage 
of one spring would not occasion the stoppage of the machine. 
The fusee is, im this kind of chronometer, dispensed with, and 
the motion is communicated to the wheels in a much more re- 
gular manner than it can be from a single spring. Another, and 

_® In his ‘ Abstract from two Lectures on the Construction and Management of Chro- 
nometers, Watches, and Clocks;” an interesting and valuable pamphlet, recently pul 
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avery important advantage of the plan is, that the parts may.be 
by of the lathe and rest, sO to 
render the manufacture of chronometers much less dependent 
upon individual skill, and therefere cheaper and more eertain, 
than formerly. In some chronometers a small hand is added to 
pantech how many days have elapsed since the winding up of the 
machine. 

Although, as before intimated, there are now no liamentary | 
rewards offered for the improvement of Cea tcan their use 
has been greatly extended, and their construction much im- 

roved, by the public encouragement afforded of late years. In 

822 the Lords of the Admiralty offered two premiums of 300/. 
and 200/. respectively, to be awarded annually to the makers of 
the best and second best chronometers, their merits to be pre- 
nounced upon after twelve mouths’ trial at the Reyal Observa- 
tory at Greenwich. The emulation excited by this measure 
led to such improvements, that, after this system had been in 
operation a few years, government refused to purchase chrono- 
meters whose accuracy even exceeded those to which, in the 
first years, the prizes were awarded. The trial of chronometers. 
on the above-named conditions extended over a period of 13 

ears, during which the greatest degree of accuracy was attained, 

y a chronometer made by Mr. Dent (No. 114), its actual varia- 
tion during the year, from August, 1828, to July, 1829, being 
only fifty-four hundredths of a second. The accuracy of this 
chronometer has, we believe, never been quite equalled, although 
many others have been made of nearly equal excellence ; and it 
has since maintained its high character during eight years’ use 
in surveying in the West Indies. 

Notwithstanding the improvements effected in ce 
of the premiums offered by the Admiralty, they have been dis- 
continued ; it being found impossible to fulfil the intention of the 
donors, by rewarding the actwai makers of the best machines, 
without regard to their ostensible makers, whose names appear 
onthem. Encouragement is, however, still offered by govern- 
ment, though to a less extent. Chronometer-makers are invited 
to send machines to the Royal Observatory for trial, and, after 
a sufficient trial, such chronometers as perform the best are pur- 
chased for government; the ordinary pa given being 40: 
guineas, while for the best of the selected number larger prices. 
are given, the maximum being 55 guineas. Forty years since, 
Mr. Dent states, marine chronometers, although by no means 
equal in accuracy to those of the present day, cost the public and 
government 100 guineas, or more than twice as much as they 
do now. Increased demand has occasioned competition both as 
to price and accuracy, and the result is that chronometers are no 
longer dependent upon government patronage for their excel- 
lence, but may be safely left, as regards future improvement, to 
the more legitimate encouragement which, as an article of com- 
merce, they have deservedly obtained. 
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_IV.-ANNUAL MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION 
"OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 


‘Tre Third Annual Report of the Registrar-General of Births, 
‘Deaths, and Marriages in England and Wales again affords proofs 
‘of the continued success which has attended the operation of the 
new law. This success is justly attributed ‘to the diffusion of a 
true knowledge of the beneficial tendencies of the measure, and to 
‘the diligence and intelligence of the local officers.” In the year 
‘ending 30th June, 1840, the number of registered births over 
‘those in 1837-8 is 101,877, and this increase is not the result of 
greater vigilance in particular districts, having been proportion- 
-ate in 11 ta divisions comprising the whole of England and 
“Wales. The following statement will show the numbers regis- 
“tered in each year (ending 30th June) since the registration 
commenced :— 


7 1837-8 1838-9 1839-40 
Birth. . .... 399,712 480,540 501,589 
Deaths. « 335,956 331 007 350,1 01 
Marriages. 111,481 121,083 124,329 


The Births registered in each quarter during the three years 


were as under :— 


Quarters ending 1837-8 1838-9 — 1839-40 
September. . . 38,368 58,609 61,585 
December e 45,948 57,785 61,424 
Marche 58,161 63,063 68,071 
Jume 62 7386 66 ,008 66,049 
Total Males . . 204,863 245,465 257,129 
September. . . 36,220 56,125 58,530 
December. . . 43,530 55,672 58,686" | 
March. . 55,654 60,480 64,234 
fJune. 59,395 62,798 63,010 

Total Females. . 235,075 235,075 244,460 


The genponmenenee in the numbers registered in the half- 
year ending June over the half-year ending December is very 
«considerable. 

December. June. 
1838-39 . . 228,191 252,349 

1839-40 . 240,225 261,364 
468,416 513,713 
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The number of Marriages registered in each year has been as 
follows :— 
According to the Rites of the | 
Established Church. 1837-8 | 1838-9 | 1839-40 
Licence. 13,677 | 14,669 | 15,564 
Banns . « « « | 63,412 | 76,328 | 78,642 
- | Superintendent-Registrar’s Certificate. 493 968 912 
Form not stated « «© | 24,612 | 22,657 | 21,890 
Not according to the Rites 
bi of the Established Church. 
In Registered Places of Worship. . 2976 4654 5140 
In Superintendent-Registrars’ Offices. 1093 | 1564 1938 
Between Quakers . 76 73 §1 
Between Jews. 135 160 152 
Total Marriages . /111,481 |121,083 [124,329 


_ The increase of marriages in the year ending 30th June, 1840, 
over those in 1837-8, is 12,848; and over those of 1838-9, 3246. 
The number in the first year’s registration cannot be taken as 
a fair annual average for reasons already stated.* The actual 
excess of marriages in the year 1839-40, amounting to 3246, 
may be reduced to little more than 1500, as 1700 marriages may 
be ascribed to the increase of population. ; 

In each of the 25 great registration districts into which England 
and Wales are divided, with five exceptions, there was an increase 
in the number of marriages in 1839-40 as compared with the 
previous year In Division 6, which comprises the country parts 
of Middlesex, and the’counties of Herts, Bedfordshire, and Bucks, 
the number of marriages in the first of the above years was 
3,726, and in the last year 3,566, being a diminution of about 43 
percent. In every other rural district in England there was 
‘an increase of marriages. The four other divisions in which a 
decrease took place were those marked in the table, p. 72, as 
Nos. 2, 4,5, and 20; and they comprise Manchester and Salford, 
Birmingham, Leeds, and the manufacturing parts of the West 
‘Riding of Yorkshire, exclusive of Leeds. In these four divisions 
the number of marriages in 1838-9 was 14,208, and in the fol- 
lowing year 13,419, being a diminution of nearly 6 per cent. : 
in the Manchester and Salford district the decline amounted to 
12 per cent. on the number of the previous year; and yet this 
was one of the divisions in which there was a decrease of deaths, 
though it must be remarked at the same time that there was. 
Companicn’ for 1840, p. 54, 
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decrease of births also. The great scarcity which occurred in 
England at the commencement of the century, occasioned a di- 
Iminution in the number of marriages to the extent of about 1S 
per cent. as compared with the previous years of abundance. 
Out of each 200 marriages registered in 1839, there were 290 
solemnized according to the rites of the Church of England, 
and 20 according to other forms: the proportions are 93°3 
and 6°6 per cent. At the commencement of 1841 there 
were 1766 places of worship in England and Wales for the 
solemnization of marriages, pursuant to the Registration Act; 
and the marriages averaged: rather more than three at each. 
The number of this class of marriages is slowly incwasing, 
having been 486 more in 1833-40 than in t revious 
r; but, as of course the number of persons of the Church of 
ngland is not by any means so numerous as to comprise 93 out 
of every 100 of the population, it is apparent that a considerable 
number of Dissentershave not availed themselves of the privileges 
of ahe Marriage Act. : 
In the Second Report of the Registrar-General a table was 
given which showed that, in proportion to the whole number 
married, 4°64 per cent. of the men and 13°55 per cent. of the 
women were under 21 years of age. A similar table in the pre- 
sent Report includes 6101 men and 17,909 women, and the pro- 
portion to the wiiole number married is somewhat higher than 
in the preceding year, being 4:9) per cent. and 14°40 per cent, 
ively. The counties in which early marriages were most 
general according to the second year’s registration take the 
same rank in the third year, and Wiltshire may now be added to 
the list. We have given this very interesting table amongst the 
other statistical documents in Part 1I1[. The extreme points are 
to be found in Middlesex and Bedfordshire for men, the propor- 
tion per cent. to the whole number of men married being 1-75 in 
the metropolitan county and 12°40 in the purely agricultural 
county. In the case of women the Goipeation was also lowest in 
Middlesex, and highest in the agricultural county of Huntingdon, 
being respectively 8-30 and 26°01 per cent. In the Secoad An- 
nual Ri of the Registrar-General atable was given (‘Compa- 
nion ’” 1841, p. 56) showing the ages of the parties in 4858 
marriages. This year the same inquiry comprises 10,019 marri- 


ages, which occurred “ in districts varying greatly in situation and | 


eharacter, and including every marriage in such districts.” Ac- 
cording to the former table the average ages of marriage were for 
men about 27 years, for women 25 years aud a few months. 
From the present more extended examination the average age 
is for men 27:4 years, for women 25°5 years. We take the fol- 
lowing table from the Report. (See next page.) . 
The table illustrating the state of education among the adult po- 
[ramen with respect to writing is continued in this Report, and 
outin an unexpected manner the results indicated by that 

given in the preceding year. Every county occupies nearly the 
same relative position, and many of them precisely the same, and 
this coincidence sufficiently proves, inthe opinion of the Registrar- 
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Tasie showing the Recorded Ages of Males and Females in 10,019 
Marriages, “ which occurred in Districts varying greatly in situa- 
tion and character throughout the whole Kingdom, and including 
every Marriage in such Districts.” Also the number of Marriages 

. in 1838-9 at corresponding ages, reduced to proportions of 10,000. 


Men. Women. 1838-9. 
121 
15 & under 20 229 “a 299 1,315] 1] 1,316 1,416 
20 4,999 47 | 5,046 15,043 | 37 | 5,080 | 5,220 | 5, 
,, 30| 2,397 110 | 2,567 |1,879 | 120 | 1,999 || 2,367 | 1,772 
30 ,, 35 754 229 976 | 568 | 158 726 | 819 65 
35 4, .40 262 191 453 || 244 | 132 376 | 451 285 
40 ,, 45 113 167 280 | 108 | 138 246 322 26 
45 ,, 50 46 134 || 53 | 73 126 212 157 
50 4, 55 18 95 113 14] 57 71 144 73 
55 (yg, 8 59 67 ll | 24 35 81 35 
60 ,, 65 5 63 6s || 99 40 39 12 
6 ,, 7 “ 26 £6; 2] 8 10 8 8 
0 4, 75 1 4 5 .. 3 3 
5 9°? 80 ee 5 5 ee 1 1 | 2 se 
80 85 ee 4 4 ee oe ee 
8,832 | 1,187 | 10,019 9,238 | 781 10,019 || 10,000 | 10,000 


General, “that the test isone which must not be disregarded, but 
may be found a valuable and safe criterion of the comparative 
state of education,” especially when similar returns have been 
obtained for a series of years. It appears that out of 124,329 
couples married there were 41,812 men and 62,523 women who 
either could not write or wrote so imperfectly as to have attested 
the register with marks. In Bedfordshire 54 per cent. of the 
men signed with marks, and 68 Ld cent. of the women; in 13 
English counties, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in Wales, 
more than 40 out of every 100 of the men married did the same; 
in 19 English counties, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and in 
Wales, more than half the women did not write their names. 
An objection has been made to this test, which, it is said, 
indicates unwillingness to write, not inability. The Registrar- 
General remarks:—“ It is still a test of proficiency ; for it is to be 
that very few, if any, who did not much 

ifficulty in writing, or were afraid of exposing their deficiency, 
would be unwilling to write their names.” The table is given in 
full among the Parliamentary Documents in Part III. 

We have next to notice the number of registered deaths, 
which, it will be seen, were greater by 19,094 in the year ending 
30th June, 1840, than in the preceding year. This indicates a 
very serious increase of mortality, and cannot be accounted for 
on the same en ag as the increase of registered births, the 
registration of deaths having been efficient from the very com- 
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mencement of the new system. The following deductions from 
the apparent increase of mortality give as nearly as possible the 
real increase. In the first place, the first year's registration did 


not comprise the whole number of deaths within the year (see - 


‘Companion’ for 1840, p. 54); and therefore instituting the 


comparison with the number of deaths which actually occurred 


within the year (2704 more than were actually registered in the 
year), the real increase is 11,441. Secondly, allowing for the in- 
crease of population, the number of deaths in 1839-40 would be 
greater by 4400 than in the preceding year, which reduces the 
real increase of mortality in 1839-40 over 1837-8 to 7000, and 
over 1838-9 to about 14,700. The proportion of male to female 


deaths in each of the three years appears to have been nearly the” 


same, namely, 


Males. Females. 

Years ending 30th June, 1838. . 170,965 164.991 
1839. . 169,112 161,895 

1840. . 177,929 172,172 


An examination of the ages at which deaths have occurred in 
the three years shows that the increase of mortality has been 
pelcipaly in the deaths of children under five years of age. 

he increase of deaths at all ages in 1839-40 over 1837-8 being 


14,145, it will be seen that more than three-fourths (10,713) con- 
_ sisted of the deaths of children under five years of age; andthe - 


increase of 1839-40 over 1838-9 being 19,094, the excess of, 
infant mortality was 10,713, or considerably more than one-half; 


ad bg above facts are more clearly shown in the following” 
able : 


Age. 
Years. All Ages, 
Under 5 to 60 60 and | including 
5 Years. * | upwards. | those not 
specified. 
1837-38 131,034 128,921 75,127 | 335,956 
1838-39 130,695 126,594 72.860 | 331,007 
1839-40 141,747 131,730 75,973 | 350,101 
Excess of deaths in Bx 
1839-40, over \ 10,713 2,809 846 14,145 
1837-8 e e e 
Over 1838-9 . 11,052 | 5,136 3,113 | 19,004 


The waste of infant life in 1839-40 as compared with the | 
preceding year is also shown in the following Table of the pro- - 
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porcone that died under 1 and under 5 years to 1000 registered _ 


virths and deaths in England and Wales :— 


51 


Males. Females, 
Died under 1 Year. 
1838-9. | 1839-40.] 1838-9, | 1839-40, 

To 1000 Registered Births 136°2 | 166°4] 164°3 | 137-2 

To 1000 Registered Deaths 197*4 | 240°5 | 238-5 | 1947 
Died under 5 Years. 
To 1000 Registered Births . | 259°8| 295-6| 284-:1| 268-9] 
To 1000 Registered Deaths . | 376°5 | 427°2] 412°4] 381-7] 


{ 


In the north-western counties, out of 30,585 deaths of males, 
there were 16,042, or more than one-half, of children under five 
years of age; in the south-midland counties, 272 out of 1000 
male deaths, or more than one-fourth, were infants under one 

ear. The accompanying Table shows the mortality of children 
in each of 25 districts, comprising the whole of England and 
Wales; but it must be understood (see ‘Companion’ for 1840, _ 
. 50) that an accurate comparison cannot be instituted between | 
ferent districts in consequence of the ages of the population 
in each not being known, though in the absence of this inform- 
ation the number of births may be taken as a near -approxima- 
tion to the number of children under one year of age. In the 
mining parts of Salop and Staffordshire (Division 17) the deaths . 
at this age were 294 in 1000, while in Devonshire (Division 9) 
they were only 168. In Liverpool (Division 3) there died 239 
children under one year of age to 1000 children born, and in Corn- 
_ wall (Division 10) only 97. These in each case are the extreme 
oints. In that part of the Table which shows the proportion of 
Anaths at the age of 70 and upwards out of 1000 deaths at all 
es, it will be seen that this proportion is greatest in Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Cornwall, in the north of Yorkshire, and 
in Norfolk and Suffolk (see Divisions 9, 8, 24, 10, 13, and 22). 
In Devonshire the proportion was I death in 4, or 227 in 1000; 
in Liverpool about 1 in 19, or 53 in 1000. The inferences which 
may be drawn from this part of the Table are, however, more 
liable to error than the estimated proportion of deaths of child- 
ren under one year of age, as there are no means of ascer- 
taining the proportion of persons aged 70 and upwards to 
all other persons in each district. The Registrar-General is 
therefore anxious to prevent these statements being taken for 
more than they are worth. He remarks,—‘ It is notorious 
that many persons in advanced years retire and Vie their 
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days at a distance from the place in which they have passed the 
active periods of their earlier life. Such removals are much 
more frequent from the town to the country than from the 
country to the town; and on this account towns, if judged of 
solely from the number of residents who die therein at advanced 
ages, must appear, in some degree, less favourable to longevity, 
and rural districts more favourable, than they really are.” 

On comparing the first three columns of the Table it will be 
seen that there has been a progressive decrease of mortality in 
each year since 1837-8 both in Devonshire and in the metro- 
polim and that in Divisions 15, 18, 19, 20, 21, and 25, there has 

en a progressive increase. The total increase of deaths in 
1839-40 over 1838-9 amounts, as already stated, to 19,097, of 
which number 15,231 occurred in Lancashire, Nottinghamshire, 
West Riding of Yorkshire, Leicestershire, Cheshire, Gloucester- 
shire, Northumberland, Durham, Derby, and North Wales. 
These being the counties which contain the largest proportion 
of population engaged in manufactures and other non-agricul- 
tural employments, it would appear that the general distress and 
embarrassment which has prevailed amongst that class, and the 
high price of food during the last three or four years, have been 
to some extent the cause of the increased mortality. The Re- 
gistrar-General, however, states that “there has even been a 
decreased mortality in some of those districts which are pecu- 
liarly the seats of manufacture. Such has been the case in Man- 
chester and Salford, Ashton, Oldham, Stockport, and Leeds.” 
He gives a Table of 32 registrars’ districts, in which the increase 


Ages. Males, Females. Mean. 
Under 1 Year . 241-1 195°0 218-0 
1 and under 3 131-9 130°2 131-1 
3 55°2 57°2 56°2 
5 ‘5 10 52°7 52°9 52°8 
10 15 25-7 28°6 27°1 
15 20 32-2 38°6 35°4 
20 25 37°5 42-4 40-0 
25 30 33°4 39°8 36°6 
30 35 35°4 33°3 
35 49 31°] 34°0 32°5 
40 45 29°9 30°9 30°4 
45 - 50 30°2 28°6 29°4 
50 es 55 30°4 28°9 29°7 
55 60 30°2 29°7 
60 65 37°7 37°6 
65 ‘s 70 38°8 39°6 39°2 
70 75 Al-2 43-4 42°3 
75 - 80 38°5 42-9 40°7 
80 55 85 29°} 34°0 31°5 
85 9 90 15°8 20°0 17°9 
90 and upwards 6°5 10-2 8°4 


| 
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‘of mortality in 1839-40 was from 25 to 70 per cent. higher than 


in 1838-9. In eight of these districts in Lancashire (Chorley, 
Leigh, Wigan, Prescott, Todmorden, Burnley, Blackburn, and 
Lancaster) the ray increase of mortality in 1839-40 was 44 
per cent., the deaths having been 7519 in 1838-9, and 10,847 in 


‘the following year. The general increase of mortality in the 32 


registrars’ districts is attributable “ chiefly to the prevalence of 
epidemics, especially of typhus and scarlet fever.” 

The Table on the previous page of deaths in 1839-40, at dif- 
ferent ages, in England and Wales, out of 1000 registered deaths, 
may be compared with the Tables for the two previous Fay in 
the ‘ Companion’ for 1840, p. 51, aud ‘ Companion’ for 1841, 
p. 53. 


V.—NATIONAL VACCINE INSTITUTION. 


Tue Report from the Vaccine Board for the year 1841 is un- 
usually brief. We give it verbatim :—‘* The small-pox has pre- 
vailed epidemically, with considerable severity, since our last 
Report ; but we do.not abate an iota of our confidence in Vacci- 
nation as the best protective against its malignant influence. 
We have vaccinated from this station alone 15,588 persons within 
the last year, which exceeds the number in any former year 
2444; and have sent out to our correspondents at home, and in 
the Colonies, 165,395 charges of Vaccine Lymph; and we feel 
considerable satisfaction in being able to state that the matter 
we employ is obtained by succession from the original virus com- 


municated by Dr. Jenner himself, and that we find it as effective: . 


as ever. We may be excused, therefore, we hope, if we dis- 
courage an incautious dissemination of matter obtained from 
new sources, which has not stood the test of an ample ex- 
perience.” 
In the ‘Companion’ for 1841 (p. 57) some statements were 
iven showing the necessity of the Act 3 and 4 Vic. c. 29, for 
the extension of vaccination. The Poor Law Commissioners, it 
will be recollected, were empowered to carry the act into ope- 
ration, and in their Seventh Annual Report, presented to Par- 
liament in August last, they state the progress which has been 
made in reference to this object. Of the 583 Boards of Guard- 
jans in England and Wales, 533 had entered into vaccination con- 
tracts up to the end of April. Some of the Unions had delayed 


taking these steps from a feeling of misapprehension as to whether. 


the act authorised the payment of the vaccinators out of the poor’s 
rate; and in some cases it has been erroneously considered that 
the acceptance of the benefit provided by the legislature would 
deprive the party whose child might thus be vaccinated of 
the franchise. _The Poor Law Commissioners 
igers a bill calculated to remove these doubts. (See 4 and 5 
ic. c. 24, at p. 129). Vaccination contracts have been com- 
leted in nearly all the incorporated parishes and unions under 
ocal acts or Gilbert’s acts. A small proportion only of thesingle 
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parishes which are still under the management of overseers, and 
are neither included in unions nor incorporations, have entered 
into vaccination contracts, and so far as they are concerned this 
useful measure remains a dead letter. The Commissioners 
remark that, “if additional proof had been required to show the 
relative superiority of the manner in which parcchial business 
is conducted by the paid officers of unions as compared with the 
unpaid parochial officers, it would be found in the corre- 
‘spondence which has taken place in reference to the important 
subject of vaccination.” 

The ordinary arrangements for vaccination in the various 
unions are thus described by the Commissioners :— — 

“The Union is divided into districts, and in each district 
Vaccination Stations have been appointed, so numerous and near 
to each other, that few persons will have to walk more than two 
miles to the station, and ordinarily the distance will be much less. 
The vaccinator for the district attends at eachstation periodically, 
on a fixed day and hour, and attends at the same station on the 
eighth day (the day-week) afterwards to inspect the cases which 
he has vaccinated at such first attendance; and, having ascer- 
tained the result of the vaccination, gives to the party, if it-be 
successful, a certificate to that effect. Within this outline we have 
sanctioned aconsiderable variety of arrangementsas to the number 
of stations and attendances. That which we have preferred (if the 
population is sufficiently numerous to admit of it) is a weekly at- 
tendance at each station,—so that the cases vaccinated in one week 
are inspected the next,-and from the cases thus inspected vac- 
cine matter-can at once be taken so as to vaccinate from arm to 
arm those who:are then in attendance to be vaccinated. Where 
the taper is less dense we have recommended a series of 
weekly attendances during part of the year only ; and where the 
population is scanty, and the stations numerous, we have ac- 
quiesced in a very limited number of attendances in the year at 
each station. In general, however, and more especially where 
the attendances are less frequent than weekly, we have advised 
that the vaccinator should engage to vaccinate any person ap- 
plying at the vaccinator’s surgery at any reasonable time. 

‘We are about to issue a circular letter to all the unions and 
incorporated ale which have completed their vaccination 
contracts, calling for a return of the number of cases vaccinated, 
and other particulars of information which appear likely to be 
useful. We shall likewise invite the observations of the several 


vaccinators, and we hope that, from the suggestions which we 
shall thus obtain, we shall be able to correct any defects that may 


o shown to exist in the arrangements recommended or sanctioned 
us.” 
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PART II. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF CHRONOLOGY, 
GEOGRAPHY, STATISTICS, &c. 


VI—RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Excerptine only the main line of the London and Brighton 
Railway, no complete line of railroad has been entirely opened 
to the public since the appearance of the last volume of the 
‘Companion ;’ but several which were then partially opened 
have since been rendered available for their whole length, and 
considerable progress has been made towards the completion of 
some others. Altogether there have been about 247 miles of 
railway brought into use for the conveyance of passengers, 
within the year; and perhaps before this volume is in the hands 
of the reader, some other lines, now on the eve of completion, 
may be in operation. Pursuing the same plan as last year, the 
railway openings now to be noticed may be classed as follows :—* 


Lines completed since the appearance of the ‘Companion’ 
for 1841; most of which were partially opened in 1840 :— 


Miles. files. 
Manchester and Leeds (mainline). 5 « WW 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock . « 
London and Blackwall . 2 « O 
Birmingham and Gloucester e 56 e 16 
London and Brighton (main line). 41h 413 
134 
Lines partially opened before, and farther so during 1841 :— 
Total length, Open. Opened 1841. 
Miles. Miles. Miles. 


Maryport and Carlisle. . 28 “8b «© © 1 
Northern and Eastern 30 238 «© 7 


* The distances here given must not be received with implicit confidence ; as altera- 
tions in a line after it has received parliamentary sanction, and several other circum- — 
stances, often render it very difficult to obtain such information with certainty. In 
some instances, where conflicting statements have been met with, the reports of the 
government inspectors appointed by the Board of Trade have been taken as the best 
authority. In giving the tvtal length sometimes with, and sometimes without 
branches, whether they have heen executed or not, we have been guided by the peculiar 
circumstances of each case. In some instances, to include all the branches authorized 
by parliament would swell the ‘‘ total length” toa fallacious amount; several such 
branches being neither made nor likely to be so. On the other hand there are some 
lines, as the Great North of England and the Cheltenham and Great Western, in which 
parliamentary branches form virtually part of the main line opened; and in such ca ses 


it might have appeared invidious to exclude from the statement such branches as a re 
not yet made, 
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Lines first partially opened in 1841 :— 


f Total length. Opened 1841. 
Miles. i 


Miles. 


Great North of England (with branches). 78 . - 44% 
Bolton and Preston e e e 14} e e 94 
Cheltenham aud Great Western Union 

(with branch). e 48 e e 18 
Bristol and Exeter (mainline) . 75} 


1044 


We commence with the lines included in the first table, of 
which alone any detailed description can be given at present. 
Of these the first is the 

Manchester and Leeds Ratlway.—The natural difficulties of 
the country rendered impracticable the construction of a direct 
line of railway between Manchester and Leeds, without the intro- 
duction of such heavy works and steep gradients as are con- 
sidered unadvisable. Owing to this circumstance the route 
taken by the railway is unusually circuitous ; the railway distance 
_ being 60} miles, while the distance ina straight line between the 
termini is only about 35 miles. To counterbalance this disadvan- 
tage, which exposes the railway to the risk of future competi- 
tion, the line passes through a busy and densely inhabited district, 
supplying a very active local traffic; while the great inconve- 
nience of the existing provision for water-carriage, affords a 
reasonable prospect of a very extensive traffic in goods. Al- 
though the company obtained their act for making the railway 
the whole distance between Manchester and Leeds, they were 
subjected to the condition that the portion extending from Leeds 
to Normanton, near Wakefield, a distance of about 10 miles, 
should not be made if the North Midland Railway Company 
should commence the corresponding portion of their line with- 
in eighteen months. This having been done, the line of the 


Manchester and Leeds Railway Company actually extends only 


from Manchester to Normanton, 504 miles, their trains running 


the remaining distance on the North Midland line, on payment 


of toll. From the Normanton station trains branch off also 
towards the south, and, a short distance north of the station, by 
means of the York and North Midland Railway, to York and 
Hull. The line for which the original act was obtained, in 1836, 
being defective, the construction of the railway was not com- 
menced until late in 1837; an act having been obtained in that 
year to sanction several improvements in the line. It was 
farther improved by an act passed in 1839, which alsoempowered 
the company to make branches to Oldham and Halifax, and to 
extend their line from its original terminus at the Oldham road, 
Manchester, to the river Irwell at Hunt’s Bank, there tojoin a 
projected extension from the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
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way. Notwithstanding the extraordinary difficulties of the 
country, the company’s principal engineer, George Stephenson, 
Esq., has selected a line in which, by piercing the summit at 
Littleborough, near Rochdale, with a tunnel nearly a mile and 
three-quarters long, by introducing several very large cuttings, 
embankments, and viaducts, and by repeatedly crossing the river 
Calder, through the valley of which it runs, the occurrence of 
any gradients exceeding@-in.150 has been avoided. The gene- 
ral course of the railway has been described in a previous volume 
(1838, p. 65), and partial openings in 1839 and 1840 have also 
been noticed, by which the railway was rendered available from 
- Manchester to Littleborough, and from Hebden Bridge to Nor- 
manton. The completion of the intervening portion of the 
railway was delayed chiefly by the difficulties attending the con- 
. Struction of the great tunnel; the brick lining of which was 
completed on the 9th of December, 1840. The line would have 
been opened from end to end very soon after that date, but for 
the failure of a portion of the invert of the tunnel, owing to the 
treacherous nature of a seam of shale intersected by it. With 
_ the exception of the tunnel, the line was opened on the 31st of 
December; and on the 1st of March, 1841, the trains began to 
“pass through the tunnel; the defective part having been re- 

“placed by a very strong invert of stone. 
~The Summit Tunnel at Littleborough is not only the most 
“Important work on this line of railway, but also one of the 
“largest tunnels ever executed; being a quarter of a mile longer 
“than the celebrated Kilsby Tunnel. It is 2869 yards long, and 
_21 feet 6 inches high, from the level of the ‘rails, besides te 
-of about 6 feet from the rails to the centre of the invert. The 
width at the level of the rails is 22 feet, and at the widest part 
24 feet. The shafts for the formation of the tunnel, which are 
14 in number and of an average depth of 177 feet, were com- 
“menced late in 1837 ; and the first fitick of the tunnel was laid 
August 17, 1838. The number of men employed varied from 
‘800 to 1200, averaging about 1000; and they were assisted by 
13 steam-engines, and about 100 horses. The average rate of 
rogress made in the excavation was 127 lineal yards per month, 
ut in the month of December, 1839, 202 yards were completed. 
‘In the brick lining 23,000,000 of bricks were used, and 8000 tons 
of Roman cement. The tunnel has a slight fall towards Man- 
chester, and is provided with a culvert or drain, covered with 
flagstones, along the centre. For greater security the rails ‘in 
‘the tunnel are supported at shorter intervals than on other parts 
of the line; the sleepers being only 2 feet 6 inches apart. The 
difficulties met with in the construction of this tunnel, which: in 
one part is nearly 400 feet below the surface, were such that 
‘the contractor abandoned the work; paying a fine of 30007. The 
‘total cost of the tunnel was about 251,000/.; being 108,000/. more 
‘than was anticipated. The expenditure of the company was also 
“increased by some smaller tunnels on the line; three having been 
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substituted for open cuttings during the progress of the work, 
whereby the total amount of tunnelling was increased from 4567 — 
yards, the original estimate, to 5432 yards; while the cost per 
yard exceeded the estimate in a much greater ratio. The con- 
tract for the Summit Tunnel was taken at 38/. per yard, exclusive 
of the shafts; but, owing to the difficulties met with, the actual 
expenditure on tunnelling amounted to nearly 80/. per yard. In 
one instance, at Charlestown, where the railway intersects a pro- 
jecting ridge about 50 feet below the surface, the construction 
of a tunnel about 250 yards long was so impeded by the looseness 
of the earth, that it was found necessary to open the railway with 
a temporary line laid round the base of the_ hill, to allow the 
earth to settle before the tunnel can be completed.. nice | 

Along the valley of the Calder the line is a continued series of 
interesting works. The. valley. isso narrow and tortuous, so-pre- 
occupied with towns and villages, the turnpike-road, the river, 
and the canal, that the railway is compelled to run sometimes on 
one side and sometimes on the other, often crossing the river, 
sometimes diverting its course, sometimes in deep cutting, or 
passing through short tunnels, and at others on embankments or 
viaducts. At Horbury, near Wakefield, there is a deep rock 
cutting for three-quarters of a mile, and in one part as much as 
70 feet deep; and near Sowerby Bridge is another excavation in 
rock and shale, with a maximum depth of 80 feet. Some of the 
embankments are of commensurate dimensions; while the 
numerous bridges, often of great size and frequently very oblique, 
add greatly to the picturesque character of the line. 

Of the proposed branches that to Oldham is in progress, and 
some steps have been taken towards the commencement of the 
others; but that to Hunt’s Bank is suspended on account of the © 
unwillingness of the Liverpool] and Manchester Company to pro- 
ceed with their part of the junction line., This short link alone 
is wanting to complete a railway communication from Liverpool 
to Hull. The company have made, without an act of parliament, 
a branch of about 13 mile long to the town of Heywood, between 
Middleton and Rochdale. It was opened in April last, and cost 
about 10,000/.. The extension to Hunt’s Bank, and the branches 
to Oldham and Halifax, having inclinations too steep to be as- 
cended advantageously by locomotive engines, are intended for 
working, either wholly or principally, by stationary engines. 

._ The act of incorporation allowed the company to raise 1,300,000/. 
in shares of 100/. each, and 433,000/. more by loan or new shares, 
if necessary. The act of 1839, to meet the expense of the 
branches, and the excess upon. the general expenditure which 
‘was then expected, sanctioned the issue of additional shares to 
the amount of 650,000/., with a farther loan of 216,000/. ; and, this 
being found insufficient, an act was obtained in 1841 for an addi- 
tional sum of 487,500/. in shares, and 162,500/. by loan, if neces- 
sary, making a gross sum of 3,249,000/. which the company are 
empowered to raise. Of this they had spent, down to the date of 
the last balance-sheet, June 30, 1841, 2,728,270/. 1s. 10d. The 
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following is an abstract of the expenditure to that date, condensed 
from the balance-sheet :— 


£ d. 
Parliamentary expenses . «© « 48500 5 9 
Land and compensation, with attendant ex- 
pemses . «© «© © «© © 295,935 14 9 
Works ; including permanent way, . . . 1,820,015 3 5 
Direction, and travelling expenses . . « 12,602 18 2 
Office expenses, salaries, taxes, advertising, &c. 6,827 19 1 
Law charges. 10,266 18 3 
6 


Locomotive engines, carriages, &c. . 
Stamps, and interest on loans. . . 
On account for branches,&c. » . « 


£2,728,270 1 10 


In September, 1841, the directors stated the probable cost of 
the main line, when fully completed, with stock, to be 2,864,000/. 
Several causes have tended to retard the development of the 
traffic to the extent anticipated by the directors, but during the 
first six months from the opening it amounted to 103,070/. 17s., 
averaging 3964/. per week ; and in the six months ending Sep- 
tember 6, 1841, averaged 4895/. weekly. The working expenses 
have been kept low ; the cost of locomotive power, including coke, 
salaries, repairs, &c., but not including a superannuation allow- 
ance, being under ls. per mile run. e number of passengers 
estimated in 1836 was 442,000 per annum, travelling on an average 
over one half of the whole distance ; which is equal to 11,000,000 
travelling one mile each; while in the first sta months of 1841, 
during two months of which time the line was incomplete, the 
number carried was 475,075, travelling on an average 14°1 miles 
each ; which, without allowing for the circumstance of this being 
the least favourable half of the year, shows a traffic equal to more 
than 13,000,000 passengers per annum, travelling one mile each. 

The Tuff Vale Railway extends from Merthyr Tydvil, Gla- 
morganshire, to the port of Cardiff, where it joins the new ship- 
canal and docks constructed by the Marquis of Bute. (See ‘ Com- 
panion’ for 1839, p. 230; and 1840, p. 251). It runs along the 
romantic valley of the Taff, and affords a medium of communi- 
cation between the port and an extensive mineral district, which 
was very imperfectly served before the construction of the rail- 
vie by the Glamorganshire Canal. 

he main line is 243 miles Jong, and the branches authorized 
by the original act passed in 1836, and by an act of the subse- 
quent year, amount to 17 miles more. Of these, however, some 
have not been made, and the financial situation of the company 
renders it doubtful whether they will be at present. The par- 
liamentary estimate for the main line and branches was only 
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286,000/., but the capital authorized was 300,000/. in shares of 
100/. each, and 100,000/, by loan or new shares, if necessar 


Owing to the circumstances which have alimontssuniversstty 


occasioned an excess over parliamentary estimates of the cost of 
such works, this capital has been found very insufficient, and 
therefore an act was obtained in 1840 for raising the total capital, 
by shares and otherwise, to 620,000/. This act also allowed the 
company to increase their charges on the conveyance of mine- 
rals, &c., which had originally been fixed very low, on account of 
the parliamentary opposition to the first act. 

_ As noticed at p. 97 of our volume for 1841, a portion of this 
line, from Cardiff. to Navigation House, about 9 miles from 
Merthyr, was opened October 8, 1840. The remainder of the 
main line was opened April 12, 1841; and on the 10th of June 
the Dinas branch, which extends 24 miles up the Rhondda Val- 
ley, from the Newbridge station, was opened. It is for the con- 
veyance of coal. Another, the Llancaiach branch, is in progress ; 
but all the rest, among which is one to the mouth of the river 
Ely, which would give the line a second southern terminus, appear 
tobe in abeyance. The line has but one track, and is worked 
by locomotive engines, excepting’ an inclined plane near Navi- 
gation House, where a stationary engine of 50-horse power 
is used. This inclined plane is about half a mile long, and 
rises generally 1 in 20, but near the top 1 in 18. The works 
embrace two short tunnels, the principal of which is about 250 
yards Jong, blasted through solid rock. There is also a great 
Viaduct of six arches near Quaker’s Yard, crossing the valley and 


the river Taff at an elevation of about 100 feet. Its length is 


altogether about 600 feet. Among the bridges is one of more 
than 100 feet span, and 60 feet high, crossing the Rhondda at its 
confluence with the Taff. I. K. Brunel, Esq., is the 
engineer, but most of the works have been designed by the 
resident engineer, Mr. Bush. . 
Down to June 30, 1841, the expenditure was 484,960/. ; 
but the works were then unfinished. This line is the first that 
has been opened in Wales for passenger traffic, and the number 
of passengers conveyed on the portion first opened exceeded 
the estimate for the whole line. Although the mineral traffic 


is yet very imperfectly developed, the gross income amounted, ~ 


in August, to 600/. per week, of which 169/. was derived from 
passenger traffic. 
Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Ratlway.—A very brief notice 
of this line is given in the last volume of the ‘ Companion,’ p. 96 ; 
and itis there stated, on the authority of the ‘ Railway Times,’ 
that a part of the line was opened on the Ist of September. Of 
such opening, however, we find nosubsequent notice. Excepting 
the tunnels at Bishopton, the line was ready for use in Novem- 
ber, 1840; but owing to the delay at that point it was not opened 
until March 30,1841. The works alluded to are of extraordinary 
character, the railway passing for 2300 yards through hard 
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whinstone rock, in blasting which 314 tons of gunpowder were 
used. The rock excavation consists of two tunnels, of 320 and 
340 yards, and open cutting, part of which is 70 feet deep. The 
Operations were greatly impeded at one time by the opposition 
of a land-owner, or rather of his trustees, and before the act was 

the surveyors were not allowed to examine the rock. 
The occurrence of tough veins rendered the progress so uncer- 
tain that it varied from 3 feet 6 inches to only 6 inches per 
diem, in the tunnels. Near 1000 men, 3 steam-engines, and 
many horses, were employed on this portion of the works, It 
may be mentioned as an illustration of the accuracy with which 
such works are performed, that, although the tunnels are curved, 
the utmost deviation from correctness at the meeting of the 
shifts, or separate portions excavated, was only two inches. In 
addition to the 7 miles used jointly by thisand the Ayr Company 
between Glasgow and Paisley, the line from the latter ~place to 
Paisley is 15} miles long. The total expenditure to the 31st of 
May, 1841, including one-half of the cost of the joint line, was 
600,355/. 16s. 6d.; but at that time the stations were not’ quite 
finished, nor were the contracts fully wound up. The original 
capital having been only 400,000/. in 257. shares, and 133,333/. by 
loan, a new act was passed in 1841 authorizing the company to 
raise a further sum of 133,333/. ; and they have accordingly issued 
new half shares to the amount of 100,000/._ The average num- 
ber of passengers from the opening to June 1, 1841, was 2158 
daily, and 116 by each train; and the cost of locomotive power is 
stated to be ls. 23d. per mile. The engineers of the line are 


-Messrs. Locke and Errington. — 


The joint station for the use of this .and the Glasgow and Ayr 
Railway, at Glasgow, was opened early in this year. It is both 
large and handsome. The Glasgow and Ayr Company have 
also opened, September 27, 1841, the branch from their railway 
to Troon harbour, as a locomotive line. Their expenditure, 
down to June 30, 1841, including their proportion of the joint 
line, and the cost of the Ardrossan and Troon branches, together 
with outstanding debts, amounted to 812,137/. 15s. 6d. 

Great Western Railway.—This grand undertaking, the pro- 
gress of which has been noticed in the four last volumes of the 


©Companion,’ was so far completed .as to allow the 


trains from end to end on the 30th of June, there having 

two intermediate openings since those mentioned in the last 
volume. The line was extended from Faringdon to Wootton 
Basset, 17 miles, on the 16th of December, 1840, and on the 31st 
of May, 1841, was opened as far as Chippenham, 13 miles from 
Bath—the branch line to Cirencester being brought.into use 
on the same.day. During the interval between these openings 
and the completion of the line, arrangements were made for 
conveying passengers by coaches between the two finished por- 
tions of the railway. e 


_.An account of the course of this, the longest independent 
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‘line of railway completed in this country, together with an 
‘account of those engineering peculiarities which invest it with 
‘a special interest, having been given in the ‘Companion’ for 
1838, pp. 58—61, it is unnecessary to repeat such in this place. 
“Of the great works on the line our space will admit of only a 
‘very short notice. The Box Tunnel is undoubtedly the. princi- 
‘pal of these, and is a vast monument of the boldness and perse- 
verance of the engineer who designed and executed it.. It 
pierces through Box Hill, between Chippenham and Bath, part 
of which is 400 feet above the level of the railway. It is 9680 
feet long, 39 feet high, and 35 wide, to the outside of the brick- 
work. The shafts for making and ventilating it are 13 in num- 
ber, and vary in depth from 80 to 306 feet. The excavation 
amounted to 414,000 cubic yards, and the brickwork and ma- 
sonry to more than 54,000 cubic yards. The number of bricks 
used was 30,000,000; a ton of gunpowder and a tonof candles 
were consumed every week for two years and a half; and_1100 
men and 250 horses weré kepf constantly employed.* The 
work was commenced in the’ summer of 1836, and has been 
carried on under difficulties of no trifling character. For a 
considerable distance. the tunnel passes. through freestone rock, 
from the fissures of which there was at times an immense influx 
of water. In November,.1837, the.steam-pump employed proved 
unable to cope with it ; -the water filled that part of tne tunnel, 
and rose toa height of 56 feet-in-the shaft, thereby totally sus- 

enging the work until-the following July. Messrs. Bremer and 

ewis, the contractors for this part of the work, were not, how- 
ever, deterred by this casualty.. They erected a second pump, 
worked, by an.engine of 50-horse power, and by this means 
overcame the difficulty. “On a’ subsequent occasion, after a 
similar irruption of water, the engine discharged it at the rate 
of 32,000 hogsheads a day. On the portion executed by these 
contractors, ina length of 1520 feet between two shafts, the ac- 
curacy. of working was such that the junction of the two exca+ 
vations was -perfect-as to level, and nowhere deviated more 
than an inch and a quarter at the sides. This stupendous, tun- 
nel loses nothing of its pre-eminence by comparison with other 
works of similar character. The Kilsby Tunnel, till lately the 
greatest wonder of the kind, is less than two-fifths of the size of 
the Box Tunnel in cubical content. This tunnel occurs on. an 
inclined plane of 1 in 100, which it was.at one time intended to 
work with fixed engines, That intention has however been 
abandoned, but to avoid one of the objections to the use of loco- 
motive engineson sucha gradient,—the danger of running down 
too rapidly,—Mr. Brunel has had recourse to a very ingenious 


and novel contrivance. It consists in the use of comparatively - 


thin flat iron plates instead of the ordinary rails, on the descend- 
ing track, their inner edges being. supported by a considerable 


ae most of these particulars we are indebted to the ‘ Railway Times’ for July 
4]. : 
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thickness of felt. By this arrangement the rails bend under 
the weight of the engine, and thereby constantly retard ifs pro- 
any other works on this gigantic line, especially in the 


very difficult country towards the 


ristol end, might be referred 


to; but we can here only notice one other,—the magnificent 
bridge by which the line crosses the Thames at Maidenhead. 
It consists of 10 brick arches, of which the two principal are the 


largest and flattest 


brick arches ever built, being of 128 feet 


span. The other arches, which serve to lighten the abutments, 
are from 15 to 25 feet span. 

The cost of this great undertaking is now estimated at 
6,150,000/., besides 150,000/. for stock for working the lines to 


Bridgewater and C 


irencester, which are leased by the Great 


Western Railway Company. The expenditure down to the 
30th of June, 1841, was as follows :— 


Expenses before the Act . . . « 
Land and compensation . 


£ «8d, 
89,197 11 3 
« 720,523 16 3 


Works . . 3,427,429 12 3 
Permanent way,—timber, rails, &c., with la- . 
Premises in Prince’s Street, Bank. . . « 19,600 4 5 
Engines and carriages . . . » 386,900 8 4 
Engineering, surveying, &c. . 139,859 3 
Land valuers,&c. © © 16,528 10 10 
Law charges, conveyancing, &&. 55,815 9 6 
Parliameutary expenses* . 29,104 5 4 
Stamps for debentures . 10,357 6 


Office expenses, direction, salaries, and inei- 


dental expenses 


It may be well to 


£5,877,120 7 8 


explain that the premises in Prince’s Street, 


Bank, mentioned in the above abstract of expenditure, answer 
many of the purposes of an expensive terminus, and therefore 
render it unnecessary for the company at present to build one at 
Paddington, where they have a very large establishment for the 
repair of engines and carriages, and every convenience for 
carrying on the traffic, but no premises suitable for the business 
transacted at the office in Prince's Street. f 

The parliamentary capital of the company is limited ‘to 
4,999,999/., to which amount it was raised by the act obtained 
by them in 1839 ; but, the credit of the company being good, they 
have been able to raise further sums by loan-notes: At the date 
of the last report 2,987,365/. 12s. 9d. had been received on shares, 
half-shares, and fifth-shares, and 2,989,316/. lls. 4d., in various: 


ways, by loan. 
e greater part 0 


f the London and Blackwall Railway, andthe 


peculiar mode of working by which it is distinguished, were 


_* Since obtaining the act of incorporatio®. 
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noticed in our last volume ; the line having been opened from 
Blackwall to the Minories in July, 1840. The railway may now 
be considered complete, being open as far as London Street, 
Fenchurch Street ; although the company have not extended it 
quite so far as their act allows, being desirous of obtaining par- 
liamentary sanction for a proposed alteration in the terminus. 
The last opened portion of this railway is an astonishing example 
of the boldness of railway companies in spending an immense 
sum of money for the sake of giving every possible encourage- 
ment to their traffic. A principal object of the Blackwall Rail- 
way is to attract to itself those passengers who would otherwise 
pass down the river by steam-boats, that the circuitous and dan- 
gerous navigation of that part of the river called the pool may 
thereby be avoided. This object it has been thought would be 
more certainly attained were the terminus of the railway brought 
so far into the city as to be at least as easy of access as the 
steam-boat wharfs at London Bridge; and in order to gain this 
advantage the company expressed their readiness to expend 
nearly 200,000/. on less than a quarter of a mile of railway. The 
company applied to parliament in 1887 for permission to make 
this extension, but did not succeed until 1839, and then in the 
face of a powerful and determined opposition on the part of the 
city authorities. The necessary notices to owners of property 
on the line deferred, for some time longer, the commencement 
of the works ; but they were at length completed and opened on 
the 2nd of August. The original line to the Minories, according 
to the report of Sir Frederic Smith, the government Inspector, is 
3 miles and 900 yards long, and the extension 330 yards. The 
extension line crosses the Minories by a very large bridge of 
trussed girders of cast iron, leaving a clear space underneath 
63 feet wide and 18 feet high. The girders, of which there are 
six, weigh about 15 tons each. There is another similar bridge 
of 30 feet span over Vine Street, but with these exceptions the 


line runs upon brick arches, about 18 feet above the surface of the. 


ground. One of the arches crosses Crutched Friars very 
obliquely, the span being 53 feet 6 inches. The whole of the 


extension line is roofed in, and lighted by windows in the side 


walls, and skylights. By this means the passengers are protected 
from inclement weather, all annoyance to the neighbourhood is 
avoided, and the trains are guarded from the retarding effect of 
contrary winds. Including the station at the Minories, the 
length of roofed line is more than 1500 feet. The platform for 
landing and receiving passengers at the London terminus is of 
great length, and placed between the tracks, a partition, with 
doors, serving to keep passengers towards either side, as may be 
required. The first portion of 487 feet from London Street has 
an inclination of 1 in 100, and the remainder of the line to the 
Minories of 1 in 250. On this slope, notwithstanding the retard- 
ing effect of a curve in the line, the trains descend by gravity, 
being merely started by the porters; while the arriving trains 
come up to the station by the momentum acquired before being 
detached from the rope at the Minories. — 
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_ The experience of the company has hitherto indicated a 
— advantage in the use of wire ropes, which are being gra- 
ually substituted for those of hemp; the breakages of the latter 
having been frequent, while the wire rope is stated to have 
never broken, although part has been in use for twelve months. 
The expenditure of the company has greatly exceeded their ex- 
— and to meet the excessan act was obtained in 1841 for 
creasing the capital to the amount of 200,000/., besides a condi- 
tional loan of 50,000/. The outlay down to June 30, 1841, 
amounted to 983,464/. 7s. ld., of which 485,455/. 10s. 8d. was 
the cost of property purchased, 327,468]. 2s. 6d. had been spent 
on the works, and the remainder consists of minor expenses. 
The number of passengers conveyed in the first year, the line 
— incomplete, was 1,864,756, being on an average 5108 
per diem ; and the receipts in the same time were 32,650/. 16s., 
or about 89/. 9s. daily. In nine weeks after the opening of the . 
extension line, from August 6th to October 7th, inclusive, the 
number conveyed averaged 8404 daily, and the receipts were 
about 158/. 8s. per diem. Hitherto the traffic in connection 
with the river steamers has been very small compared with the 
expectation of the directors; yet 140,500 Gravesend and 150,000 
Woolwich passengers were conveyed over the railway in four 
months of the summer of 1841. i Snead 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway.— Although their act of 
incorporation, passed in 1836, empowered the Birmingham and 
Gloucester Railway Company, as their name imports, to make 
a railway from Birmingham to Gloucester, it was subject to a 
condition that the line between Gloucester and Cheltenham 
should be relinquished to the company then applying for par- 
liamentary sanction for a line from Cheltenham, through Gleu- 
cester, to the Great Western Railway. This portion of theline, 
therefore, was made, as far as regards the earthwork and ra 
by the Cheltenham and Great Western Railway Company ; but 
completed by the Birmingham and Gloucester Company. Its 
original proprietors may, however, redeem it if their line be 
completed in 1845, in which case additional rails would be laid 
to suit the wide carriages of the Great Western Company. 
Under these circumstances we have this year included the line 
between Gloucester and Cheltenham, which is about 64 miles, 
with the Birmingham and Gloucester line. Some confusion 
appears in many accounts of the length of this railway, but we 
believe the following statement from the ‘ Railway Magazine’ 
for May 22, 1841, may be relied on :-— i Mit 
Miles. Chains. 
Gloucester Depot to Camp-Hill, Birmingham . . 51 5. 
Extension from Camp-Hill to the London and PITA 
Birmingham Railway @ 1 48 . 
Extension from Gloucester Depot y 
Canal . 


to the B 
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-- The partial opening of this line was noticed in last year’s 
‘Companion,’ p. 95, the railway being, down to the time of its 

ublication, opened from Cheltenham to Cofton, about 8 miles 
rom Birmingham. It was extended to Gloucester on the 4th 
of November, and to the company’s station at Camp-Hill, Bir- 
mingham, on the 17th of December, for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers only. On the 17th of August, 1841,the extension at Bir- 
preren was opened, completing. the communication between 
this line, the London and Birmingham, the Grand Junction, and 
the intended station of the Birmingham and Derby Railway. The 
works on the line do not call for any extended notice. The gra- 
dients. are generally good, but at the Lickey Hill, near Broms- 
grove, there is a-very steep and long inclined plane. It is about 
two miles long, and the general slope is 1 in 37; yet, though so 
much steeper than most locomotive lines, it is worked entirely 
by locomotive engines. Great precaution is necessary, espe- 
cially in descending it; and the carriages are provided with 
more breaks than on most lines of railway. The rails are laid 
to the usual: gauge, or width, of 4 feet 84 inches, and are om 
ported, on most parts of the line, on longitudinal timbers. e 
engineer. is Captain W. S. Moorsom. Besides the branch to 
Tewkesbury, which is in operation, the act of 1837 allowed one 
to Worcester; but it is not yet in hand. The parliamentary 
capital of the company is 950,000/. in shares, and 316,666l. by 
loan; but this proving insufficient, it was determined, in May 
1841, to raise 175,000/. in scrip, convertible into quarter shares 
when anew act can be obtained for the purpose. The actual 
expenditure, down to June 30, was as follows :— ae eae 
Parliamentary expenses . 22,618 19 4 
Land and compensation. . : 157,992 

Surveying and conveyancing. 16,169 


sib of Gloucester and Cheltenham tram 
r e e e 6 e e e e 
Cheltenham and Great Western Union Railway 
Company, forworks . . . « « e« £0,041 
Direction and deputation expenses . . 7,443 
' Office expenses, salaries, taxes, police, and inci- 
-dentalexpenses. . «© « « «© 14,923 
Redemption of landtax. . . « 2,944 10. 
Stamps for debentures, and interest . . 9,040 


eee 


35,000 


£1,320,716 16 2 


London and Brighton Railway.—The limited space devoted 
to these notices precludes any account of the active competition 
which so long attracted public attention, between the promoters 
of different lines of railway to connect Brighton with the metro- 
polis. The contest must be fresh in the memory of most of our 
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readers, with its lavish expense, its numerous pamphlets, re- 
ports and counter-reports: One party for avoiding tunnels at 
the expense of favourable direction; another fearlessly adopting 
them for the sake of obtaining the shortest line and the easiest 
gradients. The parliamentary contest lasted two sessions, and ~ 
cost, for a considerable time, 1000/7. per diem. The total ex- 
penditure, being divided among several parties, cannot be stated 
precisely—it has been said to near 300,000/.; but when the 
contending parties united in 1837 to carry out the line selected 
by Captain Alderson, who was deputed by parliament for the 
purpose, the shares were issued as with 5/. paid on each, on 
account of this preliminary expenditure, thus adding the no- 
minal sum of 180,000/. or 10 per cent. on the amount of the 
shares, to the capital of the company. , 

The line selected by the government engineer was that laid 
out by Sir John Rennie, which was known also as the direct 
line. Shortly after the passing of the act it was Greatly im- 
proved, in consequence of a minute survey by Mr. trick, to 
whom its construction was entrusted, aided by other engineers. 
Owing to these preliminaries, the works were not actually com- 
menced until July 12, 1838; and exactly three years after that 
date the greater part of the line was opened, although many of 
the works are almost unrivalled for magnitude. The actual 


‘commencement of the railway is about 9} miles from London 


Bridge, the trains running, for that distance, over the rails of the 
Greenwich and Croydon Railway companies, It passes on the 
east side of the town of Croydon, where the company have a 
— station, and thence pursues a very direct course to 

righton, ing about two miles east of the towns of Reigate 
and Cuckfield. Although the face of the country presented 
unusual difficulties, the inclination of the railway nowhere ex- 
ceeds 1 in 264, or 20 feet in a mile. From the junction with 
the Croydon line it rises with this slope for about 8 miles, to the 
high ground at Merstham; where cuttings of great depth, and 
an extensive tunnel, keep the railway far below the natural level 
of the country. The inclinations in the tunnel are very slight, 
but beyond it the line falls at the rate of 1 in 264, for 7 miles, 
to the Horley station. From this point it again rises for about 
6} miles, partly at the same rate, and then another summit is 
pierced by the Balcombe tunnel. For 8} miles the line again 
falls, preserving a nearly uniform inclination, and then rises 
for 54 miles; the Clayton tunnel, piercing the third principal 
summit, being at the upper part of this inclination. From it 
the railway falls, with the maximum inclination, to the terminus 
on the north of Brighton; the station being approached by a 
level of about half a mile. The total length of the main line is 
nearly 414 miles ; the distance from the London Bridge station 
to Brighton being a little more than 50} miles. Proceeding 
towards Brighton, the first important works are the deep 
cuttings and tunnel in the chalk hills at Merstham. The open 
cutting, the sides of which are very steep, and neatly finished of, 
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is in parts nearly 100 feet deep; and, according to a statement 
made by the engineer, in one place 125 feet. The tunnel itself 
is rather more than a mile long,—1780 yards, according to the 
report of Sir Frederic Smith,—and is, like the other tunnels on 
this line, lighted with gas. Between the Merstham and Bal- 
combe tunnels there are several considerable cuttings and em- 
bankments, of which one of the latter, at Earlswood Common, 
presented great difficulties; the earth bulging out at the sides 
nearly as fast as it was put inat thetop. The Balcombe tunnel 
is 1122 yards long; and between it and the next summit are 
many very extensive works. Among these is a . beautiful via- 
duct across the valley of the Ouse, consisting of 37 brick arches 
of 30 feetspan. Its total length is 1437 feet, or rather more 
than a quarter of a mile; and the height varies from 40 feet, 
at the abutments, to 96 feet, at the point where it crosses the 
river. There is also another great embankment, which was 
expected to stand ata slope of 2 or 24 to 1, but subsided to such 
a degree as to require slopes of 9 or 10 to 1. The Clayton tunnel, 
like that at Merstham, is cut through chalk, and is about 
a mile and a quarter long; and immediately beyond it is 
another immense open cutting, also through chalk. Besides 
those above mentioned, there are tunnels at Patcham, near 
Brighton, and at Hayward’s Heath, their lengths being 480 and 
230 yards, respectively. The rails, which are of the largest size, 
75 Ibs. to the yard, are laid to the usual gauge of 4 feet 84 inches, 
and are supported by stone blocks or wooden sleepers. They are, 
on most parts of the line, supported at intervals varying from 
4 feet to 3 feet 6 inches; the sleepers being placed nearer to- 
gether at the ends than at the middle of the rails, which is one of 
the most recent improvements introduced in railway practice. 
The supports are, for greater security, placed nearer together in 
the tunnels than on other parts of the line. At every station 
there are four tracks, so that a train never stops upon the main 
line of rails; an arrangement which greatly diminishes the risk 
of collision. | 

The railway was opened as far as Hayward’s Heath, near 
Cuckfield, on the 12th of July, and during the interval between 
this partial opening and the completion of the line, 300 horses 
were employed in conveying passengers from the temporary 
terminus to Brighton. The whole line was opened for public 
‘use on the 21st of September. The completion of the Shoreham 
branch line was noticed last year. The company’s act contains 
authority for making other branches to Lewes and Newhaven ; 
ve nothing has been done towards putting these powers into 

orce. 

The Brighton Railway is remarkable as having been con- 
‘structed entirely under the powers of one act; no second appli- 
cation to parliament having been necessary, although several 
improvements have been made in the line, and the cost has 
greatly exceeded the estimates. The capital of the company is 
1,800,000/. in shares, and 600,000/. in loans ; and it was reported 
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at the last general meeting, on August 9, 1841, that the line. 
would probably cost 2,289,081/. The expenditure to June 30 
was 1,951,906/. 17s. 4d., the items being as follow :— 


& ia 
Parliamentary expenses * © © * 3,780 10 11 
Land and compensation. . « « 386,725 7 9 
Law and surveyors’ charges thereon. . « 16,185 11 10 
Engineering and surveying ° 8 31,930 15 0 
London joint station, on account. . . 25,754 2 1 
Rails, chairs, sleepers, &c. 176,872 3 4 
Engines and carriages. & #04» 45,438 13 9 
Direction . ete 4 8,400 0 0 
Law expenses . e 15, 969 3 ll 
Office expenses, salaries, police, and inci- 

dental expenses. . 31,023 11 0 
Interest, stamps, and commission on mortgage 


£1,951;906 17 4 


The great station at London Bridge, for the joint use of the 
Brighton, South-Eastern, and Croydon companies, and the 
works connected with it, are in rapid progress, but any descrip- 
tion of them must be deferred until their completion. 

The Stockton and Hartlepool Railway, described in our last 
volume, and opened for coal traffic on the 12th of Novemher, 
1840, was first used for the conveyance of passengers and general 
merchandize on the 10th of February, 1841. The West Durham 
Railway, a short colliery line connected with the Clarence Rail- 


Way, was brought into use on the 15th of June, 1841, part havin 


been opened previously. It is worked partly by locomotive an 
partly by stationary engines. The company obtained an act in 
1841 to increase their capital by the issue of new shares to the 
amount of 37,770/., and a loan of 11,6507. (See Table on pp. 80: 
and 81 of the ‘ Companion,’ for 1841.) 

Of the railways partially opened in 1840, the Maryport and 
Carlisle line has been extended from the Arkleby coal-pits to _ 
the town or village of Aspatria, by the opening, on the 12th of 
April, of a short portion of the line; and the Northern and 
Eastern Railway has been farther opened to Harlow, 7 miles 
beyond Broxbourne. This part was brought into use on the 9th 
of August; and a farther portion of about 4 miles may probably 
be ready before this volume is published. An extension of the 
Ulster Railway from Lisburn to Lurgan also took place about 


the latter end of October of the present year. 


The lines first partially opened in 1841 are as follow :— 
The Great North of England Railway was opened from York 


to Darlington, 443 miles, on the 4th of January for the con- 


* Not including the expense of the parliamentary contest. 
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veyance of coal, and on the 31st of March for nger traffic. 
The parliamentary line extends from York to Newcastle ; but, 
owing to the impossibility of preparing the plans of the whole 
line for the session of 1836, the act of incorporation, passed in 
that year, embraced only the line north of the Tees; the south- 
ern part being sanctioned by an act of the year 1837. Circum- 
stances have induced the directors hitherto to confine their 
operations to the southern part of the line; and it is very 
doubtful whether the remainder, which would requise many 
formidable engineering works, will he completed ; it being now 
proposed to complete the communication with Newcastle by a 
more circuitous line, embracing portions of railways already in 
operation in the county of Durham. The line from York to | 
arlington is remarkably straight and level, and the works are 
cmeuatie light. The railway crosses the rivers Ouse and Tees 
by two handsome and extensive bridges; and there are 77 
smaller bridges over and under the line. The works were de- 
signed and executed principally by Mr. Storey, who resigned 
early in the present year, and was succeeded by Mr. Robert 
Stephenson. The total cost of the part already executed is 
expected to be rather more than 1,000,000/. To extend the 
time for completing the line an act was obtained in 1841, which 
also allows the company to raise 300,000/. in new shares, and_ 
100,0007. by loan, should an addition to the present capital of 
1,330,000/. be required. The effect of the race of the line 
has been to reduce the price of coal at York to the extent of 
from 5s. to 10s. perton. The company have a large establish- 
ment for the repair of engines and carriages at Darlington, and 
an extensive depét outside the city of York. Their passenger 
station is within the walls of the city; being the same as that 
used by the York and North Midland Railway Company. 

- The Bolton and Preston Railway was opened from Bolton, | 
where it joins the line from Manchester, to Rawlinson Bridge, 
about 2 miles from Chorley, on the 4th of February. This part - 
of the line is 94 miles long, and has, at present, but one track. 

Cheltenham and Great Western Union Railway.—This line 
was opened on the 31st of May, from its junction with the Great. 
Western Railway, at Swindon, where an extensive station is 
established, to Cirencester, a distance of about 18 miles. This 
part of the line is let on lease to the Great Western Railway 
Company, for 17,000. per annum. Somesteps have been taken 
towards the completion of the line between Cirencester and 
Gloucester; but at present very little is done upon it, and the 
_ company .appear undecided as to their future proceedings. 

The works between Gloucester and Cheltenham have, as men- 
tioned in a previous page, been relinquished for the present to 
the Birmingham and Gloucester Railway Company. 

The Bristol and Exeter Railway, the course of which is de-- 
scribed in the ‘Companion’ for 1838, p. 63, was opened from 
Bristol to Bridgewater, 324 miles, on the 14th of June; a branch : 
of about 14 mile, to Weston-super-Mare, being opened on the 
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same day. This line is worked asa part of the Great Western 
Railway, to the proprietors of which it is leased for 30,000/, 
er annum, together with a share of the rates and tolls. Any 
escription of the works must be deferred to a future oppor- 
tunity ; a farther portion of the line being in progress. I. K. 
Brunel, Esq., is engineer of this and the Cheltenham lines, as 
well as of the Great Western Railway. 


VII.—THE CORN TRADE From to 1841. 


Dvrine the last two or three sessions the House of Commons 
has ordered to be printed a number of returns relating to the 
Corn Trade. They show the quantities of corn and grain im- 
ported in each year since the passing of the po Corn Law 
(9 Geo. IV. c. 60) in 1828 ; the amount required for home consum 
tion, and the duty paid ; prices at home and abroad ; besides afford- 
ing information respecting many other details which are neces- 
sary to be known by those who wish to become acquainted with 
the operations of this important branch of our commerce. With- 
out at all entering into a discussion of the policy or impolicy of 
the existing Corn Law, we propose to give such abstracts of the 
returns before us as will be found generally useful. 
The admission of foreign corn and grain for home consump- 
tion takes place under a scale of duties which fluctuates with 
the aggregate prices taken in 150 market-towns situated in 
different parts of the country.* When the price of wheat in 
these towns is 66s. on an average of six weeks, the duty is 
20s. 8d. per quarter, and for every shilling which the price falls 
the duty advances one shilling; but when the average price 
is higher than 65s., a different application of the sliding scale 
takes place, and the duty moves more rapidly to a lower point. 
At 67s. the duty falls 2s., that is, to 18s. 8d., at 68s. it is 
16s. 8d. ; at 69s. it is 13s. 8d.; and at 70s. it again descends 3s. 
to 10s. 8d.; at 71s. it is 6s. 8d.; at 72s. another fall of 4s. takes 
place, and the duty is 2s. 8d.; and at 73s. it sinks to the lowest 
int, being only 1s. per quarter. Thus, while prices advance 
fom 66s. to 73s., being a rise of 7s., the duty falls from 20s. 8d.. 
to 1s., being a decline of 19s. 8d. 
The 150 towns in which the average prices are taken for 
lating the admission of foreign corn are intended as yo 
medium for representing the general average wants of the 
country, and may be divided into several classes :—1. Towns in 
which large transactions of a speculative nature take place, as 
London, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, and other ports in which 
foreign corn is bonded. 2, Seats of manufacturing industry, 
which draw their supplies from a considerable distance, as 


* See Companion for 1829, p. 162, fur the Act containing the list of these towns and 
the scale of duties. 
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Manchester, Leeds, Sheffield, &c. 3. Towns of interchange, 
such as Wakefield, which serve as an emporium for the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing parts of the adjacent districts. 
4. Market-towns situated in a purely agricultural district, where 
the sales are made in every instance by the producer, and not, 
as in the three other classes of towns, chiefly by factors. The 
produce of each district sells eventually for the same price in 


the last market which it reaches before consumption; but the | 


greater cost of bringing it there necessarily reduces the price to 
a lower point in those markets which are distant than in those 
which are close at hand. In the centre of Lincolnshire, for 
example, prices will necessarily be Jower than in the agricultural 
parts of the West Riding of Yorkshire which adjoin the clothing 
districts, for whose consumption their respective produce is 
ultimately destined. The agricultural market-towns may 
therefore be subdivided into two or three classes, as those whit 
are more or less near a mass of non-agricultural consumers, also 
into those which are situated in a rich and fertile district, or 
one in which the production of grain is limited. = 

It is evident that by altering the proportions of these 
different classes of towns the stringency of the scale of duties 
may either be increased or diminished, that is, the advance of 
prices to the point when the lowest duty is chargeable may be 
either accelerated or retarded. If some of the largest grain- 
markets in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, and Lincolnshire were 
struck out of the list, the preponderating influence of London, 


Liverpool, Hull, Wakefield, and other markets where the sup- 
plies of grain are brought from. a distance and pass through. 
several hands, would raise the averages and lower the duty; 
and if these latter places were struck out, the effect would be 
exactly reversed. As the average Een are determined by 


adding together the total quantities of each sort of corn sold in 
the 150 towns, next the total prices, and then dividing the total 


amount of such prices by the total quantity of corn sold, it: 


follows that those markets in which the largest quantities are. 


sold have the greatest effect upon the general averages of the 
kingdom. In the week ending 10th Sept. 1841, when the duty. 


was brought down to ls., the quantity sold in the London 
market was 12,301] quarters, at an average of 76s. 9d., or more 
than one-sixth of the whole quantity returned. Above one-half: 
(36,849 quarters) of the total number of quarters sold were. 
returned from the following placesi:— 
London. » 12,301. 76>, 
Wakefield. 8,662 act 
_ Liverpool . 62,196 
_ Newcastle . 1,889 76 2 


The average prices of the above “seven places. were 750. Od. 
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the quarter, the remaining 36,066 quarters sold at the 143 
other towns aver 67s i the quarter, and the general 
average for the whole of England and Wales was 71s. 2d. 
At Huntingdon, Wisbeach, Boston, and Cambridge, where 
3859 quarters of wheat were sold, the average prices varied 
from 61s. 5d. to 62s. Thus the same scale of duties may be 
made to = poe very differently, by adding to the number of 
agricultural markets, or striking out some of those in the 
manufacturing districts or in the mining counties of Cornwall 
and Durham. The geographical position of the 150 towns 
making returns has also its influence. Eighty-three of these 
towns are situated south of a line drawn aed the Severn to’ 
the Wash ; 40 are between this line and one drawn from the 
Humber to the Mersey ; and 37 towns are situated north of 
these two rivers. The earlier harvest of the southern and 
midland counties produces an effect upon the averages before 
any of the new — reach the markets situated in‘ the’ 
northern portion of the kingdom. The time' when the duty: 
reached the lowest point which it attained in the last four years’ 
was Sep. 13, 1838; Sep. 5, 1839; Sep. 3, 1840; and Sep. 10, 
1841 ; which is just before the arrival of new wheat of English 
has become sufficiently large to depress prices mate- 

rially, and the corn-growers of the southern ‘and’ eastern 
counties, which have easy access to the London market, obtain’ 
the advantage of the highest range of prices; but before the’ 
farmers of the northern counties have threshed out any portion’ 
of their crops, the foreign wheat in bond has been liberated, 
and the farmers’ gw 8 of new -wheat does not reach ‘the’ 
markets until after. the of prices oceasioned by the’ 
sudden influx of foreign wheat.¢ 
\ Under the present arrangement the high prices of the large 
towns are balanced by the lower prices of the agricultural districts, ' 
and though the averages in the former may ‘be so high as ‘to’ 
reach beyond the point when foreign corn is admissible at a 
duty of 1s:the quarter, yet, until the scarcity extends to’ the: 
remotest parts of-the country, and the general’ averages are® 
raised, this foreign supply is kept out of the home-market.” In: 
ars of scarcity the field of supply from which such a’ town’as’ 
Leeds obtains bread-corn is considerably ‘extended, and ‘part of: 
the high price is occasioned by the additional cost of transport. ' 
As prices ‘rise, the most distant markets are resorted’to, and’ 
then, the averages of the whole kingdom being sufficiently’ 
raised by the intenseness of the demand, the duty falls, and 
foreign supplies are admitted fer home consumption. At one 
period durmg: the present century England ‘was divided into 
12 maritime Sistricts, in any’ of: which importation might take 
lace, while in: the district it was prohibited, each 
istrict being regulated , by its ‘own averages. ‘The object of 
this arrangement w d facilities for supplying the wants 


3 to affor } 
of distinct sections o the country and to prevent their suffering 
unnecessarily from high ‘prices.’ It was introduced at a time 
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when the means of inland transport were less perfect than now, 
and before the system of “ protection” had taken such deep 
root. 
It has been proposed to strike out from the list of towns 
which make returns, such places as London, Liverpool, New- 
castle, Hull, &c., on the ground that in those markets fictitious 
sales are made by parties interested in getting foreign corn out 
of bond at the lowest rate of duty; and that the speculation 
which takes place in the corn-trade is nearly all carried on at 
these ports. To what extent fictitious sales are made with the 
object alleged it is impossible to say, but the fluctuating scale 
pa the greatest temptation to such a practice. Supposing 
here are 800,000 quarters of wheat under bond in the ports 
of London, Liverpool, Hull, Newcastle, and two or three 
other places, and the average price is 66s., the duty is ac- 
cordingly 20s. 8d., which on 800,000 quarters would amount to 
826,000/. If the average price can be raised only 7s. higher 
por qonrter: the duty would only amount to 40,0007, making a dif- 
erence to the holders of upwards of 1,000,000/., namely, 786,000/. 
by the, fall in the duty, and 280,000/. by the advance of prices. 
-he construction of the present sliding scale is eminently cal- 
cwated to encourage fraud by the large. gains which it places 
in, the. hands of speculators in foreign corn. Up to 66s. the 
duty only increases 1s, for every shilling increase in price; but 
from 66s. to 68s. the fall of duty is 2s.; from 68s8.to 70s. the 
duty declines 3s. for each shilling that the average  prices.ad- 
vance; from 71s. to'72s. the duty falls 4s. foreach shilling that 
e-price advances, Thus at this stage an advance of a single 
shilling gives the holder of foreign wheat an additional profit of 
5s. per quarter, of which 4s. consists,in the fall of dutys 
A comparison of the returns made by the corn-dealers in the: 
London market at corresponding periods of two different years; 
in one of, which the. ports were, already open at the low: duty,’ 
and. in. the other when prices. were advancing preparatory to 
that event,, shows. that the transactions of the: two’. periods: 
were. On,.a. very different scale.;,though it must-be remarked 
that just after,a large supply had: been thrown on the -market: 
it. was.to be expected that there would not be so great.a demand: 
prices: were advancing and the demand: was greater 
than, the supply... A. Parliamentary, Paper (383, Sess. 1841) 
shows,-that the six weeks ending 27th: 1830, only 
21,630..quarters were returned as, being sold. in. the ‘London: 
market using the whole of this periods but.in the correspond- 
Ing period of 1840, when the duty:was sinking tothe lowest: 
point which it attained during the’ year, the returns of wheat 
sold, in; the, six weeks amounted to 89,448. quarters.°: In:the 
former period the difference between: the, average price of the 
London market. and that; ofall the- other markets in England 
and. Wales. was never higher, than 2s. 1di nor; lower: than 
but in. the latter period the:difference was never less than 68; 8d.;; 


and was as high as.8s. 6d, The -following) table: will the: 
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effect which the London market had on the average prices by 
which the duty is regulated :— abe 


Lonpon Manxer. | Kixevow. \six Weeks Actual | 

Average | Weekly |. Whic 
Kingiom, | ind ey 
Weeks Average | Average | usive exclusive’ 
ended Price. Price. of the London ofthe + 
Quarters. London | Market. | London 7 

Market. | Market. 
s. d s. & d. 

24 July} 11,235] 79 4 71 4 70 1] 6 8 | 10 8 

31. 14,960} 80 5 71 11 70 6} 6 8 8 
7 19,500} 80 2] 71 2] 2 8 | 6 8 
14. 12,613 | 78 5 72 44 71 3] 2 8 6 
15,703 | 78 10 72 7 7t 8] 2. 8 6:8 
28. 15,437 | 79 6 72 4 7010; 2 8 6 8 


It will be seen from the above table that, if the London > 
averages had been struck out, the duty on importation would | 
have been 4s. the quarter higher. In 1841, in the week when 
the duty was brought to the lowest point, there were 12,301 
quarters returned as sold in the London market at 76s. 9d., but - 
in the week after this had been accomplished only 4675 quarters | 
were returned, and the average price was 65s. 10d. In the 
first of these weeks one-half the from the 
whole kingdom was represented to have been sold in London 
and six other towns, but the returns for the following week 
showed that considerably Jess than one-third of the former’ 
quantity was sold in these seven places. If fictitious sales are" 
made with the object of reaching the lowest ‘rate of duty, the 
effect of such an operation is to diminish the stringency of the. 
sliding scale, for, while the average price is represented to be - 
73s., and the duty 1s., the price’ would be considerably lower if ' 
the London average were excluded, and the duty would of 
course be higher. If the alleged returns of fictitious sales” 
could be effectually suppressed, the effect even of a lower scale — 
would be precisely the same as a higher scale worked by dealers 
desirous of forcing down the duties. If the scale shouldbe left as" 
it now stands, and all tampering with the returns could be pre-— 
vented, the stringency of the law would he greatly increased, as 
fictitious sales have, it is believed, always.attended its operation.- 

The fluctuating scale was preceded by a system under which | 
no importation was allowed to take place until prices reached a 
certain height, which by the Act of 1815 was fixed at 80s., 
when the.ports were opened and foreign wheat was admitted 
without aecameer of any duty. In the Act of 1822 (which never 
came into operation) the price when importation was ‘allowed’ 


was reduced to 70s., but the following scale of duties aceom- 
panied this pretended relaxation of the law: namely, 12s. per 
quarter, with 5s. additional for the first three months of the’ 
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ports being opened ; and if prices rose above 70s., and were under 
80s., the duty was to be lowered to 5s., with the addition of 5s. 
for the first three months after the alteration; and above 80s. 
the duty was fixed at ls. ‘The present sliding scale, it was con- 
tended, was a great improvement of the Acts of 1815 and 1822, 
as under it importation might take place at any time on pay- 
ment of the current rate of duty. The following table shows 
the quantities of foreign wheat admitted at different rates of 


duty from the passing of the Act to the 5th Jan. 1841. 


Quantities of Wheat and Wheat Flour entered for Home Con- 
_ sumption from the passing of the Act 9 Geo. IV. c. 60 (15th 


July, 1828, to 5th Jan.,1841) :— 


; 
Rates of Duty.| Wheat. /Wheat Flour.| Ratesof Duty.| Wheat. {Wheat Flour, 

| 

Qrs. Cwis. s. d. Qrs. Cwts. 

‘1 Oper Qr. |} 3,907,981 | 1,276,731 |] 40 8 per Qr. 3 Se 
2,788,277 835,406 || 42 8 ,, 7 3 
,, 1,994, 102 518,897 |} 43 4 7 

10 8 ,, 783,280 238,592 11 44 8 ,, 16 13 

13.8 466,432 |} 45 8 ,, 62 33 

168 ,, 298 ,677 213,707 |1 46 8 ,, 10 155 

1g 8 29 6,200 44,788 7 8 7°: 17 

20 ,, 77 667 96,538 48 8, 3 2 

218. ,, 107,005 5,861 || 49 8 ,, 2 36 

228 ,, 13,664 5,940 1} 50 8, 8 56 

93 8 138,775 56,530 ||/Admitted at an 

24 8 37,329 2,070 ad valorem 

23 8 ,, 97 .153 1,555 Duty, being 

96 8 92 4,724 634 damaged e 2,629 oe 

97 8 ~ 1,882 690 ||Dutv free, do. 350 

2.8 ,, 134,275 1,377 || Duty: free, for 

9 61,649 101 Seed . 

13,955 756 

318; 1,496 87 Total {11,322,085 3,768 ,335 

32. 8 432 63 | | 

33 8 junial, 

34 385 164 

35 8 154 24 s. 

36 ,,. 326 42 || © GperQr.| 129,358 426 ,809 

8 ,, 314 5 393,407 596,996 

8 (54 72 

3a 8 4, : 151 51 Total . . 523 265 1,023,805 


From this table it appears that, out of 11,322,085 quarters of. 
wheat imported in the course of twelve years and a half, nearly 
nine millions and a half were admitted when the prices were 
above 70s. the quarter, or above 80 quarters out of every 100, 
the whole quantity admitted when prices were below 70s. being 
1,848,445 quarters. If importation had been entirely pro- 
hibited when prices in the home market were under 7Us., the 
effect would have been very little different from that which has. 
taken place under a system which atall times nominally permits 
importation. 

t the end of August, 1838, there were 919,855 quarters of 
wheat in bond, but, although the weekly average price was 
74s. 5d. the quarter, only 4930 quarters were entered for home 
consumption. The six weeks’ averages for the last week in 
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August were 72s. 11ld., and consequently oe one penny under 
the rate at which the duty Would be at 1s.; but, instead of the 
holders of bonded corn liberating their stock at the current 
duty, which was then 2s. 8d., they withheld it for another week, 
when it fell to 1s. and 1,261,894 quarters were then taken 
out of bond. In the second week in September the duty again 
rose to 2s. 8d., and before the end of the month was 16s. 8d. In 
1839 the same thing took place. In August, the average Pinot 4 
the month being 71s. 8d., the entries of foreign wheat for home 
consumption were only 4268 quarters, though the stock in bond 
at the end of the month was 384,984 quarters. In September 
the duty descended to 6s. 8d. being the lowest point for that 
year, and 812,738 quarters were admitted. Again, in 1840, the 
stock of bonded wheat at the end of July was 787,105 quarters, 
and although the average price for the month was 69s. 9d., only 
25,611 quarters were entered for home consumption; but in. 
the first week of September 1,217,860 quarters were entered, 
the duty having fallen from 16s. 8d. to 2s. 8d. In 1841 supplies 
were in like manner withheld until the duty reached the lowest: 
point, at which it remained for one week, when the whole 
appaniity in bond was liberated. The rapid manner in which 
the duty falls after the six weeks’ averages exceed 70s. gives 
such large profits to those who hold bonded stock, that no sur-' 
prise can exist as to its operation in causing supplies to be 
withheld. 

At the period when importation was entirely prohibited. 
unless prices rose above 80s., and by the Act of 1822 above 70s,, 
there was less necessity than under the preene system for hur- 
rying into the foreign market with breathless haste and buying . 
at enormous prices in order to catch the market at the proper 
point. Previous to 1815 the six weeks’ averages for regulating 
importation were only struck four times a-year, and the ports, | 
being once opened, continued so for at least three months, and 
could not be closed, even though prices declined, until the 


- next quarterly averages were struck. In 1815 this arrangement 


was still adopted, though with some modification ; for if; within: 
six weeks after the quarterly averages had been struck which 
opened the ports, prices should decline below 80s. (the free 
importation price), supplies were excluded from ports situated 
between the river Eyder in Denmark and the Bidassoa ‘in 
Spain. But distant markets could be resorted to with more 
confidence than under the present scale. shorhve ois 
In one year (1838) it will be seen from Table No. 3, that the duty 
underwent 35 variations. Onthe 19th of July it was 20s. 8d., on 
September 13th ls., and on October’11th again 20s. 8d. Now, 
under the Acts of 1815 and 1822, the duty would have remained 
fixed for three months after prices had reached the importation 
price; but in 1838 it was only fora single week at ls., — 
each successive week from 1s. to 2s. 8d., 10s. 8d., 168. 8d., 20s. Sd. 
21s. 8d., until, on October 25, it was 22s. 8d. Before the middle 
of December, in the same year, it again descended to I1s.; 
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but at this season of the year, with the ports of the Baltic 
closed, the quantity brought into consumption was too 
small to effect much reduction in the price, and the duty 
remained at 1s. until March 22, 1839. In 1840 the lowest duty 
was 2s. 8d., but it only continued at that rate for one week, and 
five weeks afterwards it was at 20s. 8d, In. 1841 the duty was 
again 1s. only for apingle week, namely for the week ending Sep- 
tember 17th ; on the following successive weeks it advanced to 
2s. 8d., 10s. 8d., 16s. 8d., 20s Sd., and on the 15th of . October 
was 22s. 8d. If persons engaged in the corn-trade endeavour 
to ascertain the productiveness of foreign harvests and the 
defects of our own, and from the superabundance of the former 
attempt to supply the deficiency of-the latter, they must be in- 
demnified by large profits for the risks which attend an uncertain 
market. If the competition of buyers in the adjacent conti- 
nental markets deter them, and, foreseeing the scarcity, they 
give orders to their correspondents in the United States of — 
America to ship flour for England, it may be found that.a dif- 
ference of a fortnight in point of time has excluded the supply 
from this distant source entirely from the English market, and 
it must either be bonded at a considerable cost, or the im- 
porter must wait ‘an indefinite time for its release, or ship his 
cargo elsewhere. On the Ist of March, 1831, the duty was Is., 
and it never reached the same point again until September, 
1838; and from July, 1831, to 19th July, 1838, it was never 
below 20s. 8d. During the whole of these seven years there 
were constantly from 600,000 to 900,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat in the bonded warehouses waiting until the market 
became profitable. It cannot be doubted that the country is 
supplied under this arrangement at the dearest possible rate, 
and in such a manner as almost to render it totally impracticable 
for that interchange of commodities to take place which would 
ensue under a steadier system. If the demand for foreign 
wheat were only temporary, and sprung up only in seasons of. 
extraordinary scarcity, there might be some ground for leaving 
the trade in its present unsatisfactory state; but it is now clear 
that, except in a succession of abundant years, we must resort to 
other countries, and advantage should ‘be taken of this neces- 
sity to create a demand for our manufactures, which can never’ 
grow out of the present manner in which we enter forei 
markets as purchasers of their agricultural produce. The © 
following abstract from a Parliamentary Return, showing the © 
annual average importation of foreign and colonial wheat in 
each consecutive period of ten years, from 1760 to 1840, 
is a proof of the increasing dependence of this country upon — 
other parts of the world :— | 
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Years. Average Annual Importation. 
1771-80. . . «121,372 
1799100 . . . . . 470,342 
.. . - 429,076 
1831—40 . . 908,118 


' Thus, it is clear that we must enter the foreign market, and 
the question is whether we shall do so on terms advantageous or 
disadvantageous to ourselves. But whenever we become exten- 
sive purchasers of foreign corn the uncertainties of the fluctuat- 
ing scale compel us to resort chiefly to the nearest ports instead. 
of the general markets of the world, and competition being con- 
fined, we can only obtain supplies at excessively high prices, 
The following abstract of a tary Return shows the 
quantity of wheat imported in four different years from the 
countries from which we derive the largest supply. ) 

In 1835 only a small supply was required, and 1n two of the other 
years we bought upas large a stock as could possibly be spared :— 


Average 
tities of Wheat Imported into : 
oe Great Britain fom | Total im Wheat i 
‘ from the three Great Bri. 
Countries. tain per 
Prussia. | Germany. | Holland. Quarter. 
Qrs. Qrs, Qrs. Qrs, 
1835 13,891 13 ,062 8 26,961 39 4 
1838 | 547,325 | 309,458 82,011 938,794 | 64 7 
1839 | 729,677 | 403,515 | 115,595 | 1,248,787 70 8 
1840 | 769,792 | 352,959 44,147 | 1,166,898 | 66 4 


The effect of this unsteadiness of demand in a limited market 
is shown in the following table of the lowest and highest prices 
in the most important corn-markets of the Continent, and 1s also 
abstracted from a Parliamentary Return (No. 177, Sess. 1840) : 
in 1831 we were large purchasers, and in 1835 we did not 
require a foreign supply. 


England. | Danzig. | Hamburg. |Amsterdam|'Rotterdam.| Memel. | Odessa. 
ele 

s. djs. djs. ds. dis. djs. djs. dis. djs. djs d.j s- ‘d. 
1831/59 2/75 1/40 2/49 6/34 9/52 8/46 848 11/60 9/31 4/49 3/19 10/33 
1835|36 0/44 0/20 124 11/20 9/22 3/21 10/26 0/31 4196 2/23 


In 1838, after we had for several years nearly ceased resorting 
1o the continental markets,we again became extensive purchasers. 
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Before this necessity was fully apparent, the price of wheat at 
Danzig was as low as 24s. ld. the quarter, but in the course of 
the year prices advanced to 61s. 2d., being arise of 154 per cent., . 
occasioned by the demand from England. At Amsterdam, in 
the same year, prices rose 131 per cent., namely from 27s. 2d. 
the quarter to 63s.; at Hamburg prices advanced 114 per cent., . 
from 27s. 3d. to 58s. 6d. the quarter. 

It seems impossible to avoid the following conclusions as to 
the effect of the present regulations on the foreign corn-trade :—~ 
1. That, though nominally importation may take place at any 
time, the manner in which the scale of duties is arranged acts aS 
a bonus on the withholding of foreign corn until prices reach the 
highest rate, and the duty sinks to the lowest point ; and wheat, 
instead of being sold at an average mercantile profit, becomes an 
article of competition and specuiation, in order to realize large 
profits by the fall of the duty. 2. That, when the duty falls to 
the lowest point, and not until then, a large supply of bonded 
corn is suddenly brought into the market, and unsteadiness and 
violent fluctuations of price are the consequence. 3. That the 
radius of supply is limited ; and competition being confined to the 
nearest ports, purchases are made at extravagant rates. 4. That 
the exchange of manufactured goods for agricultural produce is 
not encouraged, and, extensive payments being made in gold, the 
currency is injuriously affected. 5. That under a fixed duty 
most of these evils would be either diminished or altogether 
avoided ; the whole world would be open to purchasers of foreign | 
corn ; and the present bonus on withholding supplies being with- 
drawn, prices would not reach an excessive height, and a fixed- 
duty of several shillings might under these circumstances. be~ 
collected with less injury to the consumer than a duty of one- 
shilling under the present system. 


A document was presented to both Houses of Parliament in 
the first session of 1841, containing communications from. our 
Consuls residing at St. Petersburg, Riga, Liebau, Odessa, War- 
saw, Stockholm, Danzig, Konigsberg, Stettin, Memel, Elsinore, 
Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, and Palermo, respecting the 

roduction of corn and grain and the trade in these articles in 
eir respective districts. They are in reply to queriesaddressed 
to each Consul in June, 1840, by direction of the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. 
1, “ What quantity of grain, of each kind, could be exported 
to England, from the country or district in which you reside, 
if. the trade in corn in England were made constantly open, at: 
a moderate duty ?” 
_. The following table is a summary of the answers received, but: 
it 1s necessary to remark that the Consuls at St. Petersburg, 
Liebau, and Hamburg, state the gross amount that could be ex~ 
ported to all countries, and not the quantity which might be 
shipped to England. The mean quantity is generally given 
throughout the table :— 
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Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. | 
rs. Qrs. rs. Qrs._ 
St.Petersburg . | 192,500 | 122,500] 47,000 | 245,000 
Riga . . . Qualatity niot statied. 
Liebau . . 30,000 | 170,000 | 200,000 60,000 | 
Odessa. . . 156,000 | Quantity not stated. 
Warsaw .. 300,000 | 230,000 17,400 17,490 | 
Stockholm. . 1,000 2,000 10,000 | - 12,000} 
Danzig - « | $815,000 | 105,000 42,000 103500 
Kénigsberg. .| 65,000 | 100,000} 20,000:| 40,000} 
Stettin . . . 250,000 | . 40,000 30,000 {. 20,000 | 
Memel. . . 5,964 45,759 15,4664). 20,0244). 
Elsinore . i 175,000 ee. 275,000 225,000 4. 
Hamburg . . 538,000 97,000 195,700 | 158,700 } 
Rotterdam. . Quaj|ntity njot statied. 
Antwerp . Quajntity not _statied. 
Total. . | 2,222,464 | 912,259 852,566} 


ligibi subjoin a few notes to. render the table more. intel- 
ible :— J 19 Jon 
Stockholm.—The : whole of Sweden could export 125,000 qrs. 
of all sorts of grain in average years, but the crops: vary: in 
quantity and quality more than in any part of Europe, and there 
are, On an average, two abundant, three ordinary, and one deficient 
harvest.in every six years. The exports are chiefly to Norway. 
St. Petersburg.—In the five years-ending 1839, the quantities 
of corn and grain exported averaged annually 21,000 qrs. of 
wheat, 18,000 qrs. of rye, 260 qrs. of barley, and 12,100 qrs. of 
oats. The Consul states that in-years of abundance the quantity 
which could be exported would be three times as great as is 
stated in the table. There is an extraordinary (typographical) 
blunder in the statement of grain produced in the government 
of Tamboff, which is said in 1835. to have amounted to thirty- 
eight million quarters. The population of this province is about 
1,600,000, so that each family raises nearly 120 qrs., or food 
sufficient for 24 families, or in the aggregate sufficient for the 
whole population of England for about two years and a half! 
Probably about 1,800,000 qrs. of grain may be raised in the 
ince, which would still leave some for export... Riga.—The 
rgest quantities shipped from this port: since 1783 have been as 
follows :—Wheat, 166,000 qrs. in 1829; barley, 108,700 qrs. in 
1818; oats, 316,400 qrs. in 1827; rye, 704,800 qrs. in 1807. The 
— for Riga are palecioally from Courland, Lithuania, and 
te Russia. The soil of Livonia, of which Riga is the capital, 

is not well adapted for the growth of wheat, and rye is the chief 
rare gee hen the foreign demand is very urgent, ‘the 
istant provinces of Smolensk, Kaluga, and Orel send supplies 
to Riga. Liebau.—The quantities in the table are those which 
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could be.exported in a. favourable year. The Consul states that 
‘‘the greater part of our former supplies was shipped off to 
Holland.and the interior of Russia.” The farmers bring their 
produce to Liebau as well as to Windau in sledges in'the winter 
season only, consequently exports cannot be made; until the 
opening of the navigation.:: Memel.—We now come to the ports 
of Prustia. The quantity stated in the table is the actual export 
of 1839, when the demand was general in many parts of Europe, 
and shipments were made. even to Russia. . Konigsberg.— 
returns include shipments from the port of Pillau, as well as 
from Konigsberg., From 1825 to 1839 the exports of all kinds of 
grain averaged 221,476 qrs. per annum, and if the trade were 
constantly open, the Consul is of opinion that from 250,000 to 
260,000 qrs. could be shipped, the proportion of each kind being 
as stated in the table. Danzig.—As the demand from Great 
Britain had been considerable during the three preceding years, 
the shipments for that period afford a fair, average of the'ex ports 
of Danzig if the trade were constantly open at a. moderate duty ; 
but from circumstances occasioned by the fluctuation of the duty 
in England “there. is‘a greater chance of less than of a larger 
quantity being shipped.” The quantities in the table are the 
average of the years 1837-8-9. Warsaw.—We introduce Warsaw 
in this place, as the exports from Poland are shipped at Danzig. 
The statements of the Consul, given in the table, asto the quantity: 
exported, are not accompanied by any remarks. Sfettin.—The 
crops in this part of Prussia andin Silesia were very favourable in 
quantity-and quality when the return was made, and under these 
circumstances the export would be as stated in the table, that is, 
under the prospect of a low duty.  Hlsinore.—Taking an annual: 
average of the 20 years from 1820 to 1839 inclusive, the exports. 
of Denmark and Sleswick-Holstein were—wheat, 106,736.qrs. 
rye, 135,851 qrs.; barley, 302,752 qrs. ;and oats, 172,170 qrs. There. 
is a permanent demand for barley from. Norway, and this grain 
is particularly adapted to the soil and climate of Denmark’ and 
the Duchy, The quantities in the table are such as might be. 
expected to be exported to England.in the event of the trade’ 
being constantly ‘open at.a moderate duty. Hamburg.~-The 
return from.this Consulate includes Liibeck, Bremen; 
Wismar, Kiel, and Oldenburg. The quantities. are taken on the 
average of yéars in which the largest esport has taken place 
under the most favourable circumstances. In 1839, 496,000 qrs.. 
of grain of all kinds were shipped ‘at Hamburg, being the largest, 
quantity ever exported. From’ 1820 to 1839 about 240,000 qrs. 
were exported annually. In 1821 only 85,000 qrs. were ex- 
ported, and in 1835 about 100,000 qrs.. Rotterdam and Ant 
—The reasons why the Consuls at these places were unable to 
render their returns complete by filling up the parts left vacant 
‘in the table will be stated in noticing the fifth query. Odessa.— 

The annual exportation of wheat from Odessa, from 1830 to 1839 
inclusive, averaged 581,340 qrs. From the Azoph the ex- 
extra averages about 450,000 qrs. annually. Neither rye, 

arley, nor oats have ever been exported from these quarters, 
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The Consul states that “ more than 100,000 qrs. could not be 
diverted to a new source of demand without materially disturb- 
ing the market of Odessa, and more positively so if that quantity 
is to be subtracted from the supply of the finer qualities.” The 
extra supply from the Azo '% “where the demand from old 
customers is more special and peremptory on account of quality, 
would, on the same conditions,‘ probably not exceed 50,000 qrs.” 
These are the quantities given in the summary. Palermo.— 
About 200,000 qrs. could be exported when the harvest has 
proved abundant. Sicily, once the granary of Rome, ceased 
to be a corn-exporting country in 1826, in consequence of the 
heavy land-tax, which amounts to 25 per cent. on the rental. 
The wheat chiefly cultivated is of the hard kind, and could not 
be ground by English millstones. The soft wheat is liable to 
spoil if kept more than a twelvemonth in granary. 


2. “ Average prices per imperial quarter free on board ;” and 3, 
* Probable freight bd quarter to England.” The following table 
gives a summary of the answers received to these two queries :— 


Average Prices per Quarter free on Board; and probable Freight per 


Quarter to England. 
Wheat | Rye. Barley. Oats. 

s. d. s. d. 8s. dj s. d. gs. d.) 8s. d. & 
St. Petersburg | 39 1 19 4 17 11 125 45 to5 
Riga . . 49 7 26 4 21 10 18 0 49 
Liebau . . | 437 25 9 18 7 ll 4 46—5 
Odessa . . | 266 ‘<< ee 10 0 
Warsaw e 36 0 . ee ee ee 
Stockholm , | 30 0 to 35 0) 22 0 t0 24 0} 15 0to18 0] 11 0to 12 3 6—6 
Danzig . 400 — 20 0 18 0 12 0 36—4 
KGnigsberg . | 40 0— 45 0 18 0—20 0) 14 0—18 0) 100—14 0] 40—6 
Stettin . | 400 22 0 20 0 140 40—5 
Memel . ./| 350 27 0 15 0 10 0—12 40—5 
Elsinore | 30 0— 36.0, 22 6—25 0) 16 0O—24 0) 12 O—15 0] 36—5 
Hamburg. . | 35 0—46 0) 23 0—30 0) 20 0O— 25 0) 11 0O— 16 26—5 
Rotterdam . | 55 0 15 0— 22 20—2 
Antwerp . | 565 32 1 28 9 221 2£0—2 
Palermo J . 38 0 ee ee ee 8 3 
Average . 40s. Gd | 24s. Obd.| 19s. Gid. | 14s. ltd | 4s. 99a | 


Stockholm.—There is no duty on exportation. St. Petersburg. 


—Under ordinary circumstances the prices would be for hard 
wheat 39s. 1d. per qr., and for soft 33s. 6d. The prices for 
other grain in average years would be those inserted in the table. 
The prices of different sorts of grain in 1835 in the government 
of Tamboff were: wheat, 13s. 6d. to 14s. 1d.; rye, 7s. 1d. to 
7s. 73d.; oats, 4s. 94d. to 5s. 54d. perqr. The expenses to St. 
Petersburg were about 50 per cent. on wheat and above 100 per 


cent. on rye and oats. Riga.—No statements are given beyond 


those which the table supplies, excepting that it is said freights 
would have been higher had there been more corn for exportation 
to England this year. Ziebau.—The prices apply to corn and 
grain of “ first-rate qualities. | There wou.a besides be cnarge 
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for lighterage, as vessels cannot take in their whole cargo in the 
harbours of Liebau and Windau. These amount to 34d. or 4d: 
per qr., and there is also to be added the cost of warehouse-rent, 
mats for dunnage, fire insurance, Sound dues, and marine in- 


surance. The freight of oats to England is from 3s. 9d. to 4s. 


er qr. Memel.—The freights are chiefly regulated by timber 
reights. Konigsberg.—The freights to the east coast of England 
are from 4s. to 5s. the qr. for wheat, and to the west coast from 5s. 
to 6s. Danzig.—The treaty of Vienna stipulates that the duties 
levied by the governments of Austria, Russia, and Prussia con- 
jointly, on the produce of the soil of the ancient Polish provinces, 
shall not exceed 10 per cent. on the prime cost, so that a heav 
export duty could not be charged without the infraction of this 
treaty. The transit dues are included in the prices in the table. 
Warsaw.—The remunerating price of wheat at Warsaw is 24s. 
per qr. The expenses of water carriage from thence to Danzig 
may be taken at 12s. the qr. Stettin.—The oxpenece of screen- 
ing, loading, and commission are included in the prices free on 
board. lsinore.—The freight of wheat from Danish ports 
varies from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per qr. in summer, and from 4s. 6d. to 
5s. in winter. To the western coasts of England it is usually 
from 3d. to 6d. higher. The exportation is duty free, but the 
expenses of insurance and commission are to be added to the 
prices in the table. Hamburg.—It is not to be expected, says 
the Consul, that prices would be lower than the average, unless 
an over-abundant production in Great. Britain should cause a 
cessation in the demand from that quarter, and on the other 
hand they would be higher if the demand became greater. He 
states that in extraordinary cases the freight to England might 
be from 8s. to 10s. per qr. ; but the usual freights are those given 
in the table: there is no export duty. Rotterdam.—Add 10 per 
cent. primage to the freights: the rates of insurance vary from 
three-quarters to one and a half per cent. according to the season. 


Antwerp.—The freights in the table are to London and Hull; . 


to Liverpool the freight is 3s. to 3s. 6d. The freight for barley 
is 20 per cent. and for oats 30 per cent. less than for wheat. 
Odessa.—The average price of wheat of: fine quality, free on 
board, was 26s. 6d. per qr. from 1830 to 1839. “At present 
Sites 1840) the price of good wheat on board is 32s. 6d., though 
without a visible demand from abroad.” Freights vary ex- 
cessively, having fluctuated from 6s. 2d. to 21s. 6d. per qr. in the 
two preceding years. A good freight is supposed to be 10s. 
per qr. Palermo.—In abundant harvests the price of wheat is 
32s., and in average harvests 38s. per qr. 

- The fourth query was for the purpose of ascertaining what 
“other” charges would be incurred freight; if, for example, 


export duties were imposed. Where any such additional charges 
are made, the fact has been mentioned in the above notes. 


5. “ Whether, if there were a regular and steady demand in 
England for foreign corn, the quantity of corn produced in 
she said countr yor district would .without much difficulty and 
in a short space o ftime, be materially increased ?” 


| 
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_ Stockholm.—Foreign capital would be ae to ensure an 
increased production. St. Petersburg.—*There are extensive 
tracts of land in the provinces that now supply St. Petersburg, 
which would, no doubt, be brought into cultivation, were a 
steady and certain market for corn opened at this place.” Riga. 
—Rye is cultivated in preference to wheat, as it is the bread- 
corn of the country, is used in the distilleries, and shipped exten- 
sively to Holland. The principal corn ‘districts are too remote 
from the ports to enable the farmers to get their crops to market 
sufficiently early for exportation in the same year, and there- 
fore they cannot profit so decidedly by the occurrence of a bad 
harvest in England as those in the neighbourhood of some other of 
the ‘Baltic ports. The rapid increase of manufactures has with- 
drawn many hands from the cultivation of the soil in this part of 
Russia. The cultivation of beet-root for the sugar-refineries, and 
the constant demand for flax, which always obtains remunerating 
ices in the Riga market, also tend to counteract any great 
incredse in the production of corn. Liebau.—The query is 
answered in the negative. Memel.—“ In four or five years about 
a fourth more grain would be cultivated. This depends, how- 
ever, entirely upon how high the fixed duty is. Ten shillings 
sie quarter for wheat would be worse for the landholders here 
than the present system : for instance— 7 


Prime cost . e . 3d per quarter. 
Freight, insurance, landing charges, &&. . 10 


whereby many years would come wherein the merchants here 
could not export at all.” Kénigsberg.—The. farmers find it 


more profitable to devote their attention to the breeding of sheep, 


horses, and cattle, which, particularly wool, answer better than 
growing corn. Danzig.—The chief quantity of grain shipped 
ere is the produce of Poland; but the districts of Prussia 
adjoining Danzig. are in such a state of advanced cultivation, 
that “a larger supply for shipment could not be expected (at 
least not to any extent) than the last three years have supplied.” 
Warsaw.—“ The quantity of wheat grown in Poland has con- 
siderably inereaet in the last six years, and the production 
might no doubt be further gradually increased if there were a 
steady demand for foreign corn in England; but the deficiency 
of manure, the scarcity of hands, and the want of skill in the 
cultivation of the land, would operate against any large imme- 
diate increase.” The Consul at Stettin reports that “the pro- 
duction of all kinds of grain has these two or three years been 
extended to a considerable degree ; it is therefore not expected 
the landowners can much augment the same, the cultivating of 
additional soil not being in their m foci of agriculture, particularly 
as the production of oil-seed, of potatoes for spirit, and pasture 
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and food for sheep and cattle, has been too advantageous for them 
to curtail the same to any considerable degree.”  Elsinore— 
In case of a regular and steady demand in England for foreign 
corn, the quantity produced in Denmark and Sleswick-Hol- 
stein ‘“ would, without difficulty, and in‘a short space of time, 
be materially increased, as has already been the case of late 
_ years, in consequence of the improvements made in husbandry, 
and of large tracts of waste lands having been brought under 
cultivation by an increasing population, chiefly agricultural.” 
The quantities likely to be produced under this encourage- 
ment are stated: in the table under the first query. Hamburg. 
—The answer to the query respecting the likelihood of an in- 
creased quantity of grain being produced is ‘“* Probably not.” 
Mr. Consul-General Canning gives the following reasons for this 
opinion :—‘* Because as much land is already appropriated in 
this district to the growth of corn as the system of husbandry 
established in these duchies will admit of. Wool, butter, and 
potatoes for distillation having for many years been profitable 
produce to the farmer, he will not easily be induced to give up 
the cultivation.of the latter; or to sell off his sheep and cattle, 
which, moreover, afford manure positively necessary for the 
cultivation of grain. But although the quantity of grain may 
not be increased in a short space of time, the kind of corn may 
be changed,_and more wheat, but less of other grain, under such a 
change of circumstances, may be grown than at present. Still, 
however, this will occur only to a limited extent, and at times 
when high prices in other countries may' encourage the export of 
wheat, for the habits of the people in this district’ causing @ 
demand for rye for home use, the demand for it in other countries, 
and the nature of the soil being generally fitter for the cultiva- 
tion of rye, will always have a tendency to prevent any great 
extension of the growth of wheat in these countries.” Rotterdam. 
—Large quantities of the produce of northern Europe and the 
countries on the Rhine are warghoused in Holland ard re-ex- 
pected to other parts. Confining the question to Holland, the 

onsul states that:more wheat is grown in that country than is 
required for itsconsumption, but it “is not of a quality adapted 
to the English market.” The effect of opening the corn trade in 
England would not ‘ materially” increase the production of 
wheat in Holland. Rye grown in Holland is seldom or never 
exported ; and the barley is “ quite unsuitable” to the English 
market. Dutch oats are much esteemed in England, but the 
quantity grown (about 800,000 qrs.) is not at present more than 
adequate to the home demand. Still, if the demand from England 
were regular and constant at remunerating prices “it may 
safely be assumed that an increased cultivation (of oats} would 
speedily ensue.” It is added that ‘beans and peas are both 
likely to be grown in greater quantity,” but to what extent it 
is impossible to state. Antwerp.—Belgium produces neither 
corn nor grain for export; and the Consul states that it is not 
probable, “ under any circumstances,” that the production could 
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be influenced by the demand for England. Writing in August, 
1841, he says :—“ The exportation of wheat and rye is at present 
rohibited, and with an augmented population, the quantity of 
fand cultivated for flax, beet-root, and chicory, which is in- 
creasing throughout Brabant, Limburg, and Liege, has so dimi- . 
nished the owth of corn, that there is a deficiency of produce.” 
Odessa.—The quantity which could be spared for England from . 
the districts edjacentt to Odessa and the countries bordering the 
sea of Azoph is at present not more than 150,000 quarters of 
wheat, as already stated. In reply to the present query, the 
Consul states that “ there would be no material increase, and 
certainly not in a short space of time.” The grounds for this 
opinion are very succinctly detailed, and several of them apply 
to a large portion of northern, central, and eastern Europe as we 
as the countries bordering on the Black Sea. They are as 
erives its principal supplies, the greatest quantity ibly of 
in is at all without regard to 
emand, in consequence of capital being vested in slave-labour, 
which is not otherwise to be employed. 2. Because the plains, 
called steppes, adjacent to the Black Sea and Azoph; are thinly 
peopled. so that in years when crops are abundant they remain 
neglected on the ground for want of reapers. 3. Because on 
these steppes crops are exceedingly precarious, by reason of 
drought, the common calamity of this climate; of the high 
winds, which carry off the seed from the dusty soil; of the early 
thaws and subsequent frosts without snow. 4. Because tillage 
is defective, and improvement difficult under the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. 5. Because distances are great and 
communications unaided by art, there being no roads,’and the 
rivers being unnavigable. 6. Because the landlords are im- 
poverished, and most of them indebted to the crown, and the 
working classes are degraded by their condition of slavery. 
7. Because no progressive improvements are to be expected in 
Russia until great organic changes are brought about, or so long 
as the real interests are sacrificed to an anti-commercial policy. 
Very high prices may indeed cause at times a greater exporta- 
tion, not by increase of production, but by extending the circle 
of supply.” Palermo.—If the farmer could continually obtain 35s. 
per quarter free on board, the production of hard wheat could 
increased in three or four years. 


The tables are abstracts of official] documents, and 
exhibit a complete view of several of the most important opera- 
tions under the present corn-law, from its passing in July, 1828, 
to the autumn of 1841. 
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1.—Prices of Wheat at Lady-day, Midsummer, and Michaelmas in each year 
since the passing of 9 Geo. IV. c. 60; Average Prices of the year, 
Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wheat imported, &c, 


- 
Ey Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wheat 
{mported. Entered for Consumption. ~ 
x 
q 3 F ana Foreign. ToTau. Seasons. 
= Ss < Colonial. | 
s. d.| $. d.| s. d.| Quarters. | Quarters. |Quarters| Quarters. 
1828* 60 1/60 5) 590,929 740,458) 20,021) 760,479\Scarcity. 
1829 4 4160 3/66 3) 1,725,781 | 1,434,096) 8,605) 1,442,701|Average. 
1830 ‘62 9/67 5/60 8/64 3) 1,663,283 | 1,667,288] 60,559| 1,727,847/Full average. 
1831 |72 2168 1/61 7/66 4) 2,309,970 | 1,369,044)137,696] 1,506,740!Nearly average. 
1832 159 9/63 1/56 6/58 8, 469,902 376,755) A bove an ave 
1833 4|54 4/53 0/52 1); 297,565 1,330] 82,7 84, 
1834 147 4/49 643 7/46 2) 176,321 290} 64,684 64,974 
1335 140 0/40 037 7/39 4 905 124) 28,430 28, Considerably 
above an average 
1836 7/50 6148 2/48 6 241,743 1,045; 29,062 30,107] Above an average 
1837 2\57 0156 6155 10, 559,942 210,897) 33,375] 244,272|/Under an average 
1838 [57 9/29 0/62 11/64 7, 1,371,957 | 1,818,828) 29,647! 1,848,475|Scarcity. 
1839 11/68 1/70 1170 2,875,605 | 2,698,981) 12,742) 2,711,723)Scarcity. 
1840 1167 8164 1/66 4) 2,432,765 | 2,287,637,113,799| 2, 401,436)Scarcity. 
1841464 4/63 5163 4) , 545,387+] 199,304) 48,249) 247,553!Under an avera 
15,328 ,0552!12,612,092/863 , 560) 13,475,652 


2.—Quantities of Foreign and Colonial Wheat imported: and entered for 
Home Consumption in each month since the passing of the Act 9 Geo. 


IV. c. 60, to 


Warehouse at the end of each month. 


ctober 1841; showing also the Quantities remaining in 


Imported.| Entered. | In Bond. Imported. | Entered. | Ix Bond. 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
1828. 1830. 
July . 20,588 9,489 | 236,128 | March 12,419 264 | 27) ,469 
Aug.. 33,796 5,520 | 253,819 | April 56,246 7,768 | 318,606 
Sep. . 64,935 23,208 | 234,173 | May .| 273,527 | 245,121 | 346,718 
Oct. . 97,360 2,062 74,624 |} June. | 205,230 24,689 | 526,399 
Nov.. | 174,040 , 441,121 | 103,255] July. | 214,063 29,340 | 700,625 
Dec... | 200,210 | 279,019 32,217 J Aug... | 328,441 | 364,077 | 674,201 
1899 Sep. . | 368,292 1,042,341 14,861 
° Oct. . 75,477 8,292 59,172 
Jan. . | 326,033 | 332,801 26,694 | Nov. . 49,414 3,223 | 103,623 
Feb. . | 139,909 | 141,730 25,677 | Dec. . 55,876 619 | 154,367 f 
March | 116,606 | 133,354 10,293 | 493) 
April. 96,205 12,580 664 
May. | 160,500 25,261 | 213,395 | Jan. . 73,783 36,142 | 192,230 
June. | 163,343 81,479 | 291,874 | Feb. . 40 , 298 3,684 | 221,201 
July . | 279,163 | 476,262 94,910 | March | 271,885 | 487,151 7,518 
Aug.. | 186,856 25,391 | 249,917 | April. | 341,578 | 316,774 36,613 
Sep. . | 141,413 | 179,409 | 206,233 ay. | 442,662 | 456,168 s 
Oct. . 61,190 32,311 | 217,297 | June. | 231,890 | 106,602 | 149,726 
Nov. . 26,620 733 | 221,401 | July . | 319,454 2,330 | 428,013 
Dec. . 27.943 1,390 | 247,752 J} Ang.. | 255,571 14,762 | 662,285 
1830 Sep. 184,314 12,627 826 ,925 
° Oct. . 49,168 19,770 | 841,254 
Jan. . 15,683 1,712 | 259,459 | Nov. . 44,841 11,520 . 
Feb. . 8,615 401 | 265,245 | Dec. . 54,526 9,210 | 901,445 
* From July 15. + To June 5. ¢ Including 892,595 quarters of colonial. 
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2125 
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774, 185 
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768 , 134 
765,021 
758,113 
745,754 
729,772 
719,448 
714,511 
716,600 
705 ,803 
696 , 657 
688,983 
631,158 


659 ,299 
639,092 
607,682 
591,965 
618 ,6u8 
620,816 
638 ,677 
634,729 
631,093 1,010,110 
0 le 
631,443 2,189,349 12,178 


i 
Imported.} Entered. Entered. } In Bond, 
Ors. Qrs. rs. Qrs. Qrs, 
| 1832. 1837. 
Jan. . 11,247 | 920,291] Jan. . 7,870 1,984 | 629,020 
4 Feb. . 7,091 | 915,098 | Feb. . 16,247 1,998 | 601,957 f - 
March 9,541 | 895,151] March | 20,416 | 2,497 | 560,714 
| 863,648 | June. | 92.450 | 17403 | 656-661 
ey July . 35,480 | 894,641] July . | 56,782 4,039 | 701,254 
Aug. . 104,088 | 860,646 Aug.. | 80,473 | 94,109 | 749.951 
% Sep. . 138,790 | 748,007 | Sep. . 116,296 | 169,774.) 662,725 
Oct. 14,058 | 734,754 Oct. . 37,324 27,821 | 655,582 
ah Nov. . 16,094 | 723,448 | Nov.. | 19,966} 2,361 | 652,705 
: Dec. . 14,507 | 702,293 } Dec. . 33,830 1,652 | 644,671 
dan... 693,614} yan. | 5,461 | 1,570 | 624,635 
Feb. . 695,605 | “Feb 4,703 | 1,518 | 600,314 
March +3 683,255 | , 
674'933 | Mareh 3,603 2,951 | 564,985 
a April. 6,355 1,870 | 540,352 
Ye 680,294 
695°435 | May. | 36,811 2,939 | 560,024 
q | June. | 69,933 853 | 618,590 
‘Ate 729166 | July | 102,675 9,586 | 703,537 
ah Tse 733954 | Aus-. | 259,754 14,891 | 919,885 
Sep. . | 563,160 |1,514,047 5,950 
Oct. . 795,968 re) 
Now. 8147355 | | 21,547 12,539] 13,240 
Dec 822 852 Nov. 52,022 7,295 57,352 
Dec. . 245,923 278,416 25,729 
i) dan. 816,650 | 1839. 
gt April, 486,185 | March | 494,474 | 520,072 8,894 
B May. 795,394 228,838 | 187,350 49,174 
‘ 4 June. 793,193 ay. 312,873 95,804 | 259,679 
July . 797,851 | June. | 298,877 | 505,365 51,217 
| 795,483 July. 127,623 23,814 | 150,595 
| 5,127 | 783,439 | Aug.. | 245,301 4,268 | 384,934 
3,993 | 777,630] Sep. . | 428,258 | 819,738 8,518 
9,380 | 769,193 f Oct. . 145,415 | 123,192 23,989 
2,846 | HET Nov.. 77,166 17,249 82,083 
Dec.. 118,116 20,507 | 175,682 
1,997 1840. 
Jan..| 58,609] 6,974 290,215 
930 1 618 Feb. . 69,559 19,573 | 280,3)4 
2°141 March | 71,747 8,126 | 339,399 
April. | 258,819 | 139,133 | 449,608 
May. | 407,61) | 406,299} 439,993 
B09 3' 463 June. | 330,772 | 187,889] 569,952 
, 976 2 986 July . | 252,527 25,611 | 787,105 
194 2°195 Aug.. | 337,604 | 429,489 | 688,144 
993 Sep... | 441,562 |1,139,514] 11,048 
043 1.095 Oct. 48,000 17,541 | 34,913 
, Nov., 75,949 20,465 80,088 
1836, Dec. 80,006 6.899 | 139 408 
Jan. 2,332 1,016 
March | 1,611 | 1,070 
| April, 9,784 | 1,997 
May .| 17,218 | 1,397 
June. | 31,255 1,251 
July | 18,205 4,456 
| Aug .| 45,196 2,947 
Sep. 47, 237 4,831 
4 Oct. . 29,158 3,817 
Dec.. | 18,059 2,285 
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.3.—Table exhibiting each successive Fluctuation of the Duty regulating the 
Importation of Foreign Wheat from the passing of the Act 9 Geo, IV. Cc. 


60 (July 1828), to November 1841. The date is given for the week when 
the duty was altered. 
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4.—Quantities of Barley, Oats and Oatmeal, Rye, Pease, and Beans im- 
rted and entered for Home Consumption from July 15th, 1828, to 5th 
une, 1841. 


Imported. Home Consumption. 
"665, 224 2,596 ,368 
Oatsand Oatmeal . . 4,024,342 3,521,920 
Rye ...... . £437,503 317,155 
Pease. ...... 861,990 828,730 
Beans. ...... 815 ,650 830,741 


VIII.—_EFFECT OF THE PENNY POSTAGE ON THE 
NUMBER OF LETTERS AND ON THE REVENUE 
OF THE POST-OFFICE. 


In presenting the following Tables, showing the operation of the © 


Penny Postage, we have to congratulate those who supported 
this great measure on its increasing success. An inspection of 


Table No. I. shows that for the week ended 22nd March, 1840, | 
_ the total number of letters passing through the post-offices of 


the United Kingdom was under 3,070,000, and for the corre- 
sponding week of 1841 upwards of 3,700,000, being an increase 
of upwards of 650,000, or somewhat more than 21 per cent. 
Comparing March,* 1839, with March, 1840, the increase was 
100 per cent.; and comparing the former period with March, 
1841, the increase is 140 per cent.: so that 40 per cent. on the 
old number, accruing between March, 1839, and March, 1840, ma 
be assumed as the present annual rate of increase. The estimat 
annual number of letters, including franks, transmitted by post in 
the United Kingdom, taking the first week in Table I.as an average, 


was 82,470,596. If the number for the week ended 22nd March, ~ 
1841, be taken as an average, the estimated number is 193,515,660 - 


r annum, making an increase of nearly two and a half fold. 
r. Rowland Hill anticipated a threefold increase in the first 


peer in case the whole of his plans were carried into effect. But - 
ides the reduction of postage, he relied upon other causes of 


increased correspondence, which have only been partially brought 
into operation, such.as greater frequency and despatch in the 


transmission and delivery of letters; the effect of which no one 


can doubt. For example, previous to the establishment of day- 
mails, letters passing through London were detained fourteen 


hours in the London office, and this class of letters then amounted — 


to about 36,000 per week, whereas the number is now 170,000, being 


nearly a five-fold increase.+ By adding together the returns for — 
_ twelve corresponding weeks ending April, 1839, 1840, and 1841, 
in Table No. II., it will be seen that the letters of all kinds passing - 


through the London General Post-office (inwards.and outwards)t 


were, in round numbers, 4,800,000 in 1839; 10,100,000 in 1840,; . 


and 15,000,000 in 1841. The increase was 102 per cent. in 1840 
as compared with 1839; and 49 per cent. in 1841 compared with 
1840; and this latter proportion, or more than 100 per cent, as 


* This month is taken as being freer from disturbing causes than any other. 

+ Owing in part, probably, to letters having been diverted from other channels. 

} More than one-third of the whole number of letters for the United Kingdom pass 
through the London office. 
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compared with the old number, may be assumed as the present 
annual rate of increase. In the letters posted in London, the 
average annual ircrease since the reduction of postage is 70 per 
cent., and of those delivered in London about 65 per cent. ; 
- but on that class which merely passes through London, and 
which, instead of being detained 14 hours, are immediately for- 
warded by the day-mails and by railway, the increased frequency 
of transmission and greater despatch, combined with other cir- 
cumstances, have caused an increase of about 200 per cent. With 
the facilities afforded by the railways, such a place as Brighton 
might be, as it were, included within the London district. post. 
There might be three deliveries of letters daily, and London and 
Brighton, or any other town at a similar distance, having a com- 
munication by railway with the metropolis, might be brought in 
as close a relation with it as are the-eastern and western parts 
of London. So recently as 1837 the average time which was re- 
uired before an answer could be received to a letter put into 
the twopenny post receiving houses was 144 hours ; but the time 
is now somewhat shortened. Still, for purposes of epistolary 
communication, Brighton might be brought nearer {to London 
than Whitechapel is to Whitehall; and the effect would ‘be, as 
in all similar cases, to increase the amount of correspondence. 
The real value of the measure is to be tested by the number of 
letters, which, it will be seen, have increased in a proportion 
equal to all rational expectation. Mr. Hill held out the expecta- 
tion that the adoption of -his plan would occasiona five-fold in- 
crease in the number of letters, but he did not attempt to fix the 
time when this point-would be attained. If the present rate of 
increase is maintained, the five-fold increase predicted: will be 
realised in less than five years from the reduction of the rates, or 
darted the year 1844; and it will be recollected that some parts 
of Mr. Hill’s plan are onl partially in operation. The- illicit 
transmission of letters, and the evasions practised under the old 
system to avoid postage, have entirely ceased. It is ‘impossible 
to doubt that the domestic, social, moral, and commercial effects 
of the change have been as extensive as they are beneficial—as 
productive of public advantage as they have been conducive to 
The use of stamps in pre-payment of the postage has, it will 
be seen, been attended with the most successful results. » It is 
convenient both to the public and to the Post-office, and the 
number of stamped letters has gradually risen until it exceeds 
the number. of letters paid in coin: this is the case in respect 
to the large number of letters passing through the London 
office, but: in the country the proportions are probably reversed. 
When the rate of postage was not affected by pre-paygneng only 
16 per cent. of the letters were paid, 84 per cent. being unpaid ; 


but in the four weeks ending 2nd January, 1841, the proportion 
of paid letters in the London general post was 92 per cent.; the 
unpaid-etters-were-8-per-cent:;-and of- the paid letters 51 per 
cent. were stamped. In November, 1840, the tid reals of un- 
paid letters was as low as 6 per cent., the pai 
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r cent.: of which 47 per cent. were stamped. In the return 
or May, 1841, the proportion of unpaid letters had risen to 9 per 
cent., but this must not be understood as indicating the decline 
of the habit of paying in advance, for in the London district 
post (see Table No. III.) the proportion of unpaid letters has 
diminished pretty constantly and gradually. The explanation of 
the increase alluded to is to be found in the following circum- 
stances :—‘* Owing to the reduced rates and more prompt con- 
veyance, especially as regards North America and India, a large 
increase has taken place in the number of foreign and colonial 
letters inwards; on none of which is there any inducement to pay 
the postage in advance, and on great part of which such payment 
is impossible. If it be asked why this increase did not manifest it- 
self earlier, the answer is, first, that in the earlier part of 1840 the 
increase was much more than counterbalanced by the rapid dimi- 
nution inthe number of unpaid inland letters ; and, secondly, that 
the reduced rates on the inward foreign and colonial letters could 
not be in full operation until time had been allowed for a passage 
to and from the distant colonies and remote foreign countries.”* 
The rate of postage in the London district (which includes the 
limits of the old twopenny post) averaged 21d. for each letter be- 
fore the recent changes, previous to January, 1840; at present the 
postage of each letter averages about l3d., and the gross revenue 


already equals that of the year 1835. The gross receipts in 1838 


(the last complete year under the old rates) were (after deduct- 
ing certain receipts for general-post letters) 118,000/., and the 
gross revenue for 1840 (the first complete year under the new 
system) was 104,000/., showing a deficiency of only 14,000/., or 13 
ercent. A reference to Table No. III. shows that in February, 
arch, and April of 1841, compared with the same months in the 
previgus year, the rate of increase was 14 per cent. ; so that before 
une, 1842, there is every prospect of the complete restoration of 
the gross revenue of this department. The facilities of corre- 
spondence within the London district have been increased at a 
considerable cost since 1835, but the net revenue of 1840 is only 
12,0002. less than in the former year. 

Table No. 1V., showing the gross and net revenue of the Post- 
office, and the cost of management, includes the last year in 
which the revenue was totally unaffected by the reduction of 
postage, namely, 1838. The fourpenny uniform rate came into 
operation on the 5th of December, 1839; and on the 10th of 
January, 1840, the penny rate was adopted. It will be perceived 
that in the first year’s trial the gross revenue fell, in round 
numbers, from about 2,350,000/. to 1,350,000/7. The deficit, 
amounting to 1,000,000/., is'74 per cent. on the gross revenue for 
1840; but at the rate of increase of letters at present going on, 
which is 21 per cent. per annum (comparing March, 1841, with 
March, 1840), the gross revenue will be restored to its former 
amount by the end of 1844. The vei revenue (for in spite of 
the enormous reduction of postage there is a surplus after pay- 

* Paper read by Mr. Rowland Hill at the Statistical Society. 
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ing every expense of the Post-office establishment) realised 
something under 500,000/. tn 1840, having fallen from upwards 
of 1,600,000/., the net produce for 1839; the loss to the state 
being nearly 1,200,000/., or 75 per cent. Mr. Rowland Hill 
says :—‘ An opinion has indeed been expressed that the diminu- 
tion is in effect yet greater; inasmuch as the government is 
paying for the transmission of its letters probably as much as 
100,000/. per annum. As a set-off, however, against this, it is 
to be observed—first, that, under the old system, the government 
payments to the Post-office amounted to about 60,000/. per an- d 
num; and secondly, that, in the statement made above, the re- 
maining 40,000/. is within a smal] sum allowed for; so that the 
real deduction is, as I have said, about 1,200,000/. out of 1,600,0007. 
or three-fourths.” 


1V.—Account showing the Gross and Net Post-Office Revenue, and the 
‘Cost of Management, for each of the Years ending 5th January, 1839, 


1840, and 1841, distinguishing the Revenue of Great Britain from that 
of Ireland. 


18,000 e 


GREAT BRITAIN. IRELAND. UNITED KINGDOM. 

Year Cost Cost of , Cost 

; Gross Net Gross, Net Gross Net 
| Revenue. Revenue. | Revenue. = "Revenue, | Revenue. 
j ‘ 1839 | 2,116,798 595,458 1,531,339 § 229,480 101,310 128,169 § 2,346,278 686,768 1,659,509 
: 1840 | 2,162,914 rn good 1,515,657 | 227,848 109,472 | 118,106 § 2,390,763 g or 1,633,764 
1941 | 1,945,447b { 458, 598 | 7,829 | 1,369,604 { 27,2004 | 465,997 
18,000 e 
| 


charges other than those of management. @ Advance to Ireland, e Advance 
to the nore ge Office in London. f This sum includes 27,0001. received from England, 
and is included in charges other than management for Great Britain, but it does not include the pro- 


ceeds of tage stamps sold by the Stamp Office in Ireland, which amount to 15,0291. 5s. 5d. 
g This indvates one month of the Fourpenny rate. 


The Cost of Management has increased from about 750,000/- 
in 1839 to about 850,000/. in 1840; and in 1839 was greater than 
in 1838 by 70,000/. The most important item in the increase is 
in the transit of the mails, the cost of which, for Great Britain 


alone, was greater in 1839 by about 34,000/. than in 1838 ; and 
has.again advanced by about 33,000/. in 1840. The payment for 
a railway conveyance inereased in that period from about 
. 10,000/. to 51,0007. ;* while the expense of conveyance by mail- 
a coaches, instead of diminishing as the railway charge increased, 
e actually increased with it. Mr. Rowland Hill says, “The ex- 
e planation of this apparent anomaly is to be foun ig in the 
., ning of t ilways, by diminishing competition on paralle 
ing has produced an augmentation the charges for mail 
A conveyance, amounting in some instances to even double the 
previous cost.” 


* The Post-office pays 32,000/. per annum to the London and Birmingham and Grand 
Junction Railways. alone. 


| 
“ag 
| 
| 
1 | @ Namely, the gross receipts after deducting the Returns for “ Refused Letters,” &c. b This 
| ineludes the receipts by the Stamp Office for postage stamps in Ireland as well as in Great Britain ; 
F | the amount for Ireland was 15,0291. 5s. 5d. e Cost of Mana ent. These sunis include the 
ig 
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The increase in the transit postage paid to foreign countries: 
(about 13,000/.) has nothing to do with Penny Postage, and the 
charge for conveying the letters of the office itself (about 
10,000/.) is a mere matter of account, and no real increase of 
expense. Deducting, therefore, these two sums, together with 
the 33,0007. mentioned above, we have a remainder of 44,000/., 
which is probably about the amount. of increased expenditure 
fairly chargeable on Penny Postage. This increased expendi- 
ture is about 6 per cent. on the previous amount. Of the whole 
increase of '70,000/. in the expense of transmitting the mails, no 
appreciable part is referable to the reduced rate of postage ; 
though of course, so far as the increase in the number of letters 
is concerned, the new day-mails, however few in number, must 
have their just credit assigned them. The increase of expendi- 
ture (with the exceptions. alluded to) has clearly no further con- 
nexion with the subject of Penny Postage than as it tends to 
explain that diminution in the net revenue for which, at the 
first view, Penny Postage appears responsible. Mr. Rowland 
Hill further remarks :—‘“ Another fact which partly explains 
the non-increase of the Post-office revenue is, that the number 
of letters which, from not being paid in advance, are subject to 
double postage, has been gradually diminishing ever since the pe- 
riod of the great reduction. In the outset the proportion of such 
letters was about 20 per cent. ; the present proportion is probably 
about 5 per cent.; showing therefore a diminution of about 15 
per cent. As this diminution would require, to counterbalance 
it, an increase of 15 per cent. in the number of letters (an in- 
erease, be it remarked, of at least 30 per cent. on the old num- 
ber), it manifestly forms an important item in the account. It 

-sheuld also be remarked that while this change, in combination 
with the increased expenditure referred to above, fully accounts. 
for the non-increase in the net revenue, at the same time, seeing 
that this source of diminution is nearly exhausted, it can pro- 
duce no serious effect on the revenue of future years.” _ . 

We may advert to the increase of business in the Money-order 
Office as an illustration of the soundness of the principle on 
which the success of the Penny Postage is founded. Three or 
four years ago, a commission of 5 per cent. was charged on the 
transmission of sums under 5/. 5s., but it was necessary to en- 
close the order in another sheet, which rendered it hable to 
double postage. To send 10s. to an individual residing 160 miles. 
from London could not have been accomplished at a less cost’ 
than 2s.2d. Afterwards the order was given on a sheet of letter- 
paper, and only a single postage was necessary. Next the com- 
mission was reduced to a fixed charge of 1s. 6d. for sums exceed- 
ing 2/. and not exceeding 5/., and to 6d. for all sums not. ex- 
ceeding 2/; and in November, 1840, the charges for the same 
amounts were reduced from 1s. 6d. to 6d., and from 6d. to 3a ; 
and any sum under 40s. may now be sent to the farthest corner 
of the United Kingdom for 4d. Notwithstanding these repeated 
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reductions, such has been the increase of Money-orders that the 


amount of commission since received is far greater than at any 
former period. 


V.—Return of the Amount of Money-orders issued in London, aud of the 
Poundage received thereon, in each of the three months ending the 5th 


day of February, 1839, 1840, and 1841; also a Return of the Amount of 
Money-orders paid in London in each of the same three months. 
Months ending Issued Poundage Paid 
i 5th Feb. 1839 £2,623 £53 13 0 £3,343 
1840 5,854 123 15 6 8,141 
eo 1841 26,524 215 13 9 59,422 


TIX.—STATISTICS OF CRIME IN ENGLAND AND is 
WALES IN StaTEMENT). 


“Tue Tables for 1840 have been prepared in the same form which 
has been adopted for the last seven years. During that period 
the number of persons charged has increased from 22,451 to 
27,187; or, on comparison of the average of the three first years 
with the jast, above 27 per cent. Theactual numbers in ‘each of 
these seven years, were :— | 


1834... . 22,451 1838 . . . 23,094 
1835. . 20,731 1839 24,443 
1836 . . . 20,984 1840 . . 27,187 
1837. . . 23,612 
. | ‘The increase in the last year, as compared with 1839, was 
of “11°22 per cent., a Jarge increase, especially when it is considered 


: that it follows an increase of 5°8 per cent. in the preceding year. 
[f ‘This increase extends to 29 English and 6 Welsh countics, and 
a. amounts to 3,103 persons; while the decrease, amounting to 
359 persons only, is confined to 11 English counties, and 4 
q Welsh. Among the counties in which there has been an 
@ 4 increase, all the manufacturing and mining counties are included, 
; © except 2; and 17 of the 23 counties which may be classed as 
% agricultural. The counties in which there has been a decrease 
K- are the Jarge metropolitan counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Kent ; the manufacturing and mining counties of Stafford and 
Durham; and the agricultural counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, \ 
Buckingham, and Dorset. The following has been the rate per 
cent. of increase or decrease in ten counties which have propor- 
tionally the largest agricultural and the largest manufacturing 
or mixed population. 


Bedford . . ine. Middlesex . . 2*0dec. 
Hereford . 9°7 inc. Lancaster. 17°Sine. 
“Lincoln ine. Surrey . . 2°7 dee. 
“Cambridge . 0°5 ine. Durham . . . 17*5 dee. 
Buckingham . . 2-O0dec. York . . 13*2ine 
Essex . . . « 20°6 ine. Northumberland . 29-1 ine, 
Suffllk . . . 8+ldec. Stafford . . .  O*7 dee. 
Wilts. . . ine. Warwick. . . 22*3ine. 
Oxford . . ine. Chester . . 25°6 ine. 
Northampton. 13°8 inc. Gloucester . . 10°95 inc. 
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Six English counties show a consecutive increase in each of 
the last five years ; 2. e. the counties of Berks, Chester, Hereford, 
Salop, Southampton, and Worcester. In three other counties, 
Monmouth, Oxtord, and Westmoreland, there has been a con- 
secutive increase in each of the last four years. Of the eleven 
English counties in which there has been a decreasc in the last 
year, only two of them, Cumberland and Kent, show a consecu-- 
tive decrease for the two last years. | 

The increase of the last year, considered locally, has extended 
to 29 out of the 40 English counties; and, considered with re-. 
ference to crime, has occurred in four out of the six classes into. 
which the crimes in the Tables have been divided. In the first 
class, of offences against the person, there has been a decrease 
of 6°37 per cent. Of offences in the class remaining capital,. 
there has been an increase in murder; but in the attempts to 
murder, attended with injuries dangerous to life, the numbers 
charged have decreased from 34 to 5. In the crime of rape 
there has been a large decrease. If the offences of murder, 
attempts to murder and maim, and manslaughter, are taken to- 
gether, the decrease amounts to 48 per cent. In bigamy, and 
assaults on peace- officers, there is an increase. The principal 
decrease has occurred in the least serious offence of the class, com-- 
mon assaults. In the second class, of offences against property. 
committed with violence, the increase has amounted to 35°05 per 
cent. In burglary with violence to the person, and robbery at- 
tended by wounds, (the only capital offences in this class, ) there 
has been an increase ; as there has also been in every other offence 
of the class. In the third class, of offences against property 
without violence, the increase has been general, and amounts 
to 2241 persons, or 11°65 per cent. The larcenies by servants 
are again marked by a large increase; amounting, on a com- 
parison of the last year with te average of 1834, 5, and 6, to 
above 60°0 per cent. In letter-stealing also, there is a marked 
increase. ‘The increase in the fourth class, of malicious offences 
against property, is 38°09 per cent. Inthe capital offence of 
arson where life is endangered, there has only been one commit- 
ment ; but in arson, and malicious burning gencrally, there has 
been a large increase. In the fifth class, of forgery and offences 
against the currency, the increase has been 24 08 per cent., and 
extends to every offence in the class. The uttering of forged 
Bank of England notes, which had become of rare occurrence, 
has been latterly on the increase, and last year was doubled. 
The remaining class, the miscellaneous class, has decreased 
131 per cent. It includes 14 persons charged with high 
treason, all of whose offences, with one exception, were connected 
with “chartism ;” and 212 persons charged with offences of 
riot, sedition, &c., also connected with chartism. These offences 
were chiefly committed in the latter part of the year 1839, and 
remained in the usual course for trial at the assizes and sessions 
at the commencement of 1840. | 

The following abstract of a table of political offenders is given 
in continuation of that printed last year (Comp. p.112):— 
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For high treason there were 13 committed, all in Monmouth- 
shire, of whom 5 were acquitted, and sentence of death was 
passed on 8. Attending unlawful meetings, 11, of whom 3 were 
sentenced to imprisonment for periods exceeding 1 year and 
under 2 years; and 8 were fined or discharged on sureties. 
Sedition, seditious conspiracy, and riot, 185 committed, of whom 
40 were acquitted. Ofthose convicted, 1 to be imprisoned above 
three years; 5 above 2 and under 3 years; 29 above 1 and 
under 2 years; 25 above 6 months and under 1 year; and 59 
were fined or discharged on sureties. Seditious libel, 8 com- 
mitted ; 1 acquitted; 1 to be imprisoned above 1 year; 1 above 
6 months; 2 under 6 months; 3 fined or discharged on sureties. 
Administering an unlawful oath, 2; both to be transported 7 
years. Burglary, 5, of whom 2 were acquitted, and the remain- 
ing 3 fined or discharged on sureties. Making pikes, 1, tobe 
imprisoned under 6 months. Persuading soldiers to desert, 1 ; 
acquitted. Extorting money in aid of chartist convention, 2; 
to be imprisoned under 6 months. Assault ona peace-officer, 2; 
1 imprisoned above a year, and the other under 6 months. 

The counties in which the political prosecutions took place in 
1839 are nearly the same as in 1840; and the counties of Somer- 
set, Brecon, and Durham, which are added in the latter year, 
adjoin counties in which chartism prevailed in 1839. The num- 
ber of political offenders tried in Cheshire was 19; Durham 7; 
-Lancaster 52; Monmouth 63; Northumberland 6; Notts 4; 
Somerset 7; Warwick 3; Wilts 6; York 45; Brecon 10; Mont- 
gomery 8. The total number of political offences tried'in 1839 
and 1840 were 467; and the convictions amounted to 379; 
making the acquittals only 18°84 per cent., an unusually small 
pospericn. compared with the number of acquittals in offences 
generally. 

The statements made in la® year’s Tables, with respect to 
the beneficial operation of the Acts of the 1st Victoria, are fully 
borne out by the additional data afforded on another year’s ex- 
perience ; and the Tables for 1840 confirm the increased cer- 
tainty of conviction which has followed the diminution of capital 
punishments. To the comparison formerly made of the cen- 
tesimal proportion of convictions before and since the Acts of 
the lst Victoria, the proportion is now added for the last year, 
and shows an increase of convictions on every offence, except 
sacrilege, and in that offence the numbers are too small 
for admitting of comparison. : 


Average of 


1835-6-7. | 1839. 1840. 


40°75 | 50°71 | 56°15. 
73°68 | 77°77 | 68-75 
69°69 | 73-56 | 78-98 
56-08 | 62°98 | 64-71 
16°56 | 29-73 | 27+00 


Attempts to Murder. 
Sacrilege . . . . 
Burglary. . . . 

Robbery. . . . . 
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The above offences are those for which executions took place up 
to the time of repealing the capital punishment; and it may be 
interesting to show the numbers charged with the same offences 
before and since the repeal. The calculation is made on the 
same periods as above. 


{ 
| 1839. | 1849. 
Attempts to Murder 124 211 208 
Burglary. «© «© «© « 293 382 517 


If a similar calculation is made upon those offences for which 
the capital punishment was repealed in 1832 and 1833, but for 
several of which executions had before virtually ceased, the re- 
sults will be found as follows :— 


1833. | 1840. 
Cattle-Stealing. . . . . .. 37). 33) 47 
Sheep-Stealing . |. 375 


Larceny in a Dwelling-House. . 
House-Breaking . . 


161 173 168 

5 -Ni 16 

55 72 140 
716 |. 679 693 


With respect to the offences in the first calculation, for which 
the capital punishment was abolished by the Acts of the Ist Vic- 
toria, it cick that there has been an increase in the numbers 
charged in 4 out of the 5 offences; and that the increase 
on the total is 38 per cent. But commitments generally have 
increased 25 per cent. in the same period; and though this pro- 
portion has been exceeded in three of the offences, it has not 
been attained in the three others. In the second calculation, on 
the offences for which the capital punishments were abolished in 
1832 and 1833, there has been a decrease of 1 offence out of the 7 : 
the increase, however, has only amounted to 14 per cent. on the 
total; while the increase of commitments generally has been 25 
per cent. in half the period. 

The nuinber of capital sentences in 1839 was 54; in 1840 
77. There are three offences in this latter number (simple 
burglary, simple robbery, and maliciously cutting and wounding) 
which were committed before the repeal of the capital punish- 
ment, and were not capital at the time of conviction; and the 
numbers are further increased by eight convictions for high 
treason. The capital sentences were for murder 18; attempts 
to murder 5; cutting and. wounding 1; sodomy7; rape 18; 
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burglary (simple) 1; burglary with violence to persons 13; 
robbery (simple) 1; robbery attended with wounds 5; high 
treason 8. Of these 77 convictions, execution followed in 9 
cases, all of them murders of an aggravated nature. Two of 
these executions took place in Cornwall, two in Stafford (in 
both cases ee one offence), and one in each of the 
counties of Flint, Middlesex, Norfolk, Oxford, and York. 

The following Table will show the number and description of 


op sentences passed in each of the three last years; and also in 
834 :— 


1834 | 1833 1839 1840 


Deathh . 480 116 56 77 
Transportation for life . . .| 894 266 205 238 
ogy oe 19 11 18 
3 years, and 
abore 10 years 6ss*} 708| 663| 714 
Transportation for 10 years and ' 
above 7 years. . . . 880 943 | 1,194 


Transportation for 7 years . . | 2501 | 1,862| 1,835! 1,941 
Imprisonment above 3 years .| .. 1 1 


$9 3 years, and pore 6 


24 21 35 
308 393 413 548 
6months. .. . 


1582 | 1,718] 1,743 | 2,064 
Imprisonment 6 months, and F 
8825 | 10,262 | 11,359 | 12,462 


Whipped, Fined, and Discharged,| 727| 532| 632 


Imprisonment 2 years, and above 

Imprisonment 1 year, and =) 


- The numbers acquitted on trial were, 4,914; no bills found, 
1,947 ; not prosecuted, 374; making a total of 36°30 per cent. ; 
which shows a slight increase in the proportion of convictions as 
compared with the preceding year. 

From the Jarge and increasing numbers annually sentenced to 
transportation, and the importance of this sentence in reference 
to the question of secondary punishments, it has been thought 
useful to prepare a Table showing the ages and sex separately of 
the convicts sentenced to transportation. These calculations 
show that 47 per cent. of the transports do not exceed 21 years, 
and so Jarge a proportion as 64 per cent. 25 years of age, while 
only 20 per cent. are aged upwards of 30 years. Among those 
aged 12 years and under, were 1 male aged 8 years; 1 aged 9 
years, 3 aged 10 years, and 7 aged 11 years. The small pro- 
portion at the more advanced periods of life is no doubt the 
effect of the numbers annually removed to the colonies to un- 
dergo their sentences ; and when the youth of so large a pro- 
portion of the transports is considered in connexion with the fact 
that the great majority of them have already run a career of 

* 14 Year:. 
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tty offences, unchecked by lesser punishments, the difficulties 
in the way of any reformatory system of secondary punishments 
at home are manifest. 

The foregoing comparisons of the increase and decrease of 
commitments have been confined to the last 7 years, during 
which Tables have been prepared, affording the means of direct 
comparison ; but if the comparison is carried back 20 years (at 
which period the numbers were for 4 or 5 years nearly station- 
ary), the commitments appear to have almost doubled; and this 
increase has extended to the violent offences in the first and 
second classes, as well as to nearly the whole of the great bulk 
of offences in the third class. Of this, a comparison of the 
punishments affords perhaps the best proof; while it is at the 
same time an evidence of their greater leniency. | 


1820 1840 
Sentenced to Death . . . . .. 1,236 77 
9 Transportation for life . . . . 221 238 
‘~ other periods. 1,997 | 3,867 
” Imprisonment above l Year . . 370 584 
for l year and under | 5,242 | 14,526 
9,066 | 19,292 


_ From the great uniformity in the ages and degrees of instruc- 
tion which has been proved by the calculations in the Tables of 
the former years, it has not been considered necessary to con- 
tinue the same details under these heads. 

A comparison as to the several ages of offenders, in agricul- 
tural contrasted with the manufacturing counties, has been nade 
upon the proportion of offenders in the principal agricultural 
counties,* and the counties having the largest manufacturing 
and mixed population.t The aggregate proportion of these 
10 countics shows an earlier commencement of crime in the 
manufacturing than in the agricultural districts :— 


Agricul- | Manufac- 
tural. [turing and 
Mixed. 
Aged 16 years and 9-22 | 12-42 
2l years and above «| 27°47 | 28°52 
30 years andabove2l1 . . + « | 31°63) 30°97 
| above 30 years 68168 | 28°09 


* Bedford, Hereford, Lincoln, Cambridge, Bucks, Essex, Suffolk, Wilts, Oxford, 
Northampton. 

+ Middlesex, Lancaster, Surrey, Durham, York, Northumberland, Stafford, War- 
wick, Chester, Gloucester. 
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A Table is given showing the proportion of the different 
degrees of instruction in the agricultural, as compared with the 
manufacturing and mixed counties.* The comparative propor- 
tion of these results is as follows :— 


Agricul. | Manutac-| England 
and 


Counties. | and Mixed| Wales. 
Counties. 


Unable to read and write . . . | 38°72 | 31°72 | 33-32 
Read and write imperfectly. . «| 55°18 | 59°53 | 55.57 
Read and write well, read "and 5°76 8-22 8°29 
Instruction superior to ing 
writingwell. 0-84.) 0-53] 0-37 


The proportion of criminal offenders unable to read and write 
is exactly 7 per cent. more in the agricultural than in the manu- 
facturing and mixed counties, while in the attainment of read- 
ing and writing well it is 24 per cent. less. In Bedfordshire, the 
county having the largest proportion of the population em- 
ployed in agriculture, the proportion who could read and write 
well is little more than 1 per cent. and in Oxfordshire 2} per 
cent., while in the manufacturing and mixed counties the lowest 
proportion is given in Gloucestershire, where 4°33 per cent. 
could read and write well. 

The increasing Lh areal of females has been remarked in 
former tables, and has been continued in the past year. The 


proportion of females has heen, in— 


1835 . . . . 20°0 1839 . . 23°2 


The proportion of the female transports, last year, was 13°91], 


‘and of those sentenced to death 2°66. 


* The same counties are taken which are mentioned in the preceding note. 
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Population of Great Britain—1841. 


X.—POPULATION OF GREAT BRITAIN— 
CENSUS OF 1841. 


1, Account of the Torat. Porutation, according 
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to the Census taken in 
June, 1841, of each County in Great Britain, distinguishing Males 
an‘l Females; also the Number of Houses Inhabited, Uninhabited, and 
Building. This Return includes only such part of the Army, Navy, 
and Merchant Seamen as were at the time of the Census on shore 
within the Kingdom. 


ENGLAND. 
Persons, 1841. Houses, 1841. 

Counties. 
Unin- |Build- 
Males. | Females. | Totals. | Inhabited habited| ing. 
Bedford. . . . | 52,169 55,768 107,937 21,235 521 
Berks . . 2... 79,674 80,552 160,226 31,472 | 1,566 200 
Buckingham . . . 76,316 79,673 155,989 31,071 | 1,157 198 
Cambridge . . . . 81,513 82, 164,509 33,112 | 1,218 237 
Chester» . + 193,089 | 202,211 395,300 73,390 523 
Coruwall . . . «| 164,451 | 176,818 341,269 65,641 | 4,956 928 
Cumberland . . . 86,206 91,706 177,912 34,444 | 2,369 199 
Derby . . . ~. .| 135,639 | 136,563 272,202 52,910 | 2,484 | 444 
Devon - . . + «| 252,752 | 280,979 533,731 94,637 | 6,117 893 
Dorset . . . » .| 83,442 91,301 174,743 34,559 | 2,012 291 
Durham. . . . «| 159,874 | 164,403 324,27 57,450 | 3,272 554 
Essex . . «© « «| 172,299 | 172,696 344,995 67,602 .| 2,482 507 
Gloucester . . . «| 205,374 431,307 | 5,790 786 
Heretord 57,257 57,181 114,438 23,461 | 1,428 123 
Hertford. . . . «| 77,619 79,618 157,237 30,155 | 1,305 185 
Huntingdon . 29,1 29, 58, 11,897 | 65 
Kent . . . . «| 272,415 | 275,746 548,161 95,547 | 5,013 809 
Lancaster . . . «| 814,857 | 852,207 | 1,667,064 | 289,166 | 23,604 | 3,831 
Leicester . . . «| 105,613 | 110,242 215,855 44,649 | 3,260 457 
Lincoln. . | 181,802 | 180,915 362,717 73,038 | 2,250 456 
Middlesex . . « «| 738,970 | 837,646 | 1,576,616 | 207,670 | 9,850 | 3,156 
Monmouth... . 70, 63,741 134,349 24,880 | 1,417 235 
Norfolk, . . . «| 199,055 | 213,566 412,621 85,922 | 3,711 | 450 
Northampton . . . 93,886 | 100,175 199,061 40,903 | 1,674 295 
Northumberland . . | 121,271 | 128,997 250 48,704 | 3,031 442 
Nottingham . . «| 121,660 | 128,113 249,773 50,541 | 2,749 216 
Oxford . . 2 ee ,383 81,190 161,573 32,141 | 1,440 201 
Rutland. . 2... 10,743 10,597 21,340 4,297 120 31 
Salop . . . . «| 119,357 | 119,657 239,014 47,203 | 2,093 298 
Somerset . . . «| 209,421 2581 436,002 81,632 | 4,702 893 
Southampton . . .| 174,724 | 180,216 3940 66,589 | 3,274 505 
Stafford... | 258,729 | 251,477 510,206 97,676 | 5,455 899 
Suffolk . . . . «| 154,107 | 161,022 315,129 64,081 | 2,317 577 
Surrey . . 278,186 | 304,427 582,613 95,375 | 3,948.) 1,210 
Sussex . . . . .| 147,572 | 152,198 299,770 54,066 | 3,647 253 
Warwick . . . .| 195,967 | 206,154 402,121 81,445 899 |- 667 
Westmoreland. . . 1234 28, 56, 10,848. 870 . 40 
Wilts . . . « «| 128,904 | 131,103 260,007 50,986 | 2,149 255 
Worcester . . « «| 114,753 | 118,731 484 46,962 | 2,922 351 
York (East Riding) . 446 98, 193,676 38,390 | 1,675 426 

City of York and . 

Aimstey . . . . 18,176 20,146 38,322 7,710 269 68 
York — Riding). | 100,681 | 103,981 204,662 42,509 | 2,652 296 
York (West Riding) . | 574,527 | 580,397 | 1,154,924 | 226,473 | 18,870 | 2,221 

Total . . . | 7,321,875 | 7,673,633 | 14,995,508 2,753,295 | 162,756 | 25,882 
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WALES. 
Persons, 1841. Houses, 1841. 
Counties. Uni Buil 

Males. | Females. | Totals. | Inhabited.| 
Carmarthen. . . . 50,795 - 55,687 | 106,482 23,407 1,382 225 
Carnarvon ¢ 6 « « 39,600 41,468 81,068 16,869 771 134 

Glamorgan . .. . 89,028 84,434 173,462 33,205 1,466 538 

«6 40,343 47,919 88,262 18,882 1,022 143 
12,738 12,448 25,186 4, 234 19 
Total. .« « « 447,533 | 463,788 | 911,321 188,196 | 10,133 | 1,769 
SCOTLAND. 
Persons, 1841. Houses, 1841. 
Counties. 

Males. | Females. | Totals. | Inhabited.|, 
Aberdeen . 2. © «© 89,528 102,755 | 192,283 32,193 1,095 288 
Argyll . «© 47,654 97,140 18,514 917 15 
Ayr e 78 970 85,552 164,522 30,247 1,297 69 
Banff + | 23425 | 26,651 | 50,076 | 11,288 478]. 

Bute. 7208 | 8587 | 15,695 | 3,067 93| 15 
Caithness . ... 16,993 19,204 36,197 6,962 214 53 
Clackmannan ... 9,331 9,785 19,116 3,593 110 6 
Dumbarton. . .. 505 21,790 44, 7,986 372 101 
Dumfries. . . . . 34,097 38,728 72,825 14,375 724 
Edinburgh . . ~. «| 102,709 | 122,914 | 225, :903 2,861 121 
Elgin. . - ... 16,071 18,923 34,994 8,133 370 39 
Fife 730 74,575 140,310 28,965 1,502 135 
Forfar . +... 79,234 91,146 170,380 36,153 2,036 124 

Kincardine . ... 15,804 17,248 33,052 7,274 314 39 
Kinross . 4,194 4,569 8,763 1,806 114 16 
Kirkcudbright, 

Stewartryof . . . 18,838 22,261 41,099 8,159 316 22 
Lanark . .. . «| 208,369 | 218,744 | 427,113 80,531 3,964 863 
Linlithgow . . . - 13,766 13,082 26, 5,309 327 19 
Nairn eo ee 4,556 5,367 9,923 2,396 109 1s 
Orkney and Shetland : 26,464 ’ 60,007 11,426 267 32 
Peebles . . . ‘ 5,122 5,398 10,520 2,119 154 15 

Ross and Cromarty. .} 36,442 | 41,616 | 78,058 16,166 385 | 115 
ee 21 957 46,062 8,674 365 38 
Selkirk oe ee 3,972 4,017 7,989 1,446 76 4 
Stirli “¢*e «<6 41,070 41,109 82,179 15,837 795 36 
Sutherland . .. .» 11,307 13,359 24,666 4,972 167 33 
Wigtown. . . +. 20,424 23,644 44,068 8,512 296 56 
In Barracks. 3,432 4,425 17 

Total. . . 1,246,427 | 1,382,530 | 2,628,957 | 503,357 24,307 | 2,760 
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2.—CompaRaTivE SratEMENT of the Population in 1801, 1811, 1821, 
1831, and 1841, showing the Increase or Decrease in each County. 


ENGLAND. 
Increase per 
Cent. 
Counties. 1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 1841. 
- 

Bedford .. 63,393} 70,213 83,716 95,4834 107,937/11 }14113- 
Berks... 109,215| 118,277 131,977 145,389 160,226| 8 {11 |10}10°2 
Buckingham . 107,444) 117,650 134,068 146,529 155,989) 9 6°4 
Cambridge. . 89,346} 101,109 121,909 143,955 164,509|13 |20 |18!14-2 
Chester. . 191,751} 227,031 270.098 334,391 395, 18 |24:18-4 
Cornwall . 188,269} 216,667 257,447 300,938;  341,269/15 |i7/13-3 
Cumberland . | 117,230) 133,744) 156,124 169,681 177,912)14 |17 
Derby . . 161,142 213,333; 237,170) 272,202)15 |15 
Devon. . . | 343,001/ 383,308; 439,040; 494,478) 533,731/12 |15 [13) 7-8 
Dorset. . . | 115,319) 124,693) 144,499) 159,252] 174,743] 8 [16 9-7 
Durham... 160,361) 177,625) 207,673) 253,910) 324,277) 14 27°2 ' 
Essex . . . | 226,437) 252,473) 289,424) 317,507 344,995)11 8-6 
Gloucester. . | 250,809) 285,514) 335,843) 387,019) 431,307/12 
Hereford . 89,191 94,073} 103,243 111,211 114,438] 5 |10 | 7) 2°09 
Hertford . e 97 9007 111,654 129,714 143,341 157,237 14 16 10 9°6 
Huntingdon . 42,208 48,771 53,192 58,699) 12 
Kent . . . | 307,624) 373,095) 426,016 479,155] 548,161/21 [14 
Lancaster. | 672,731 309) 1,052,859) 1.336,854| 1,667,064/23 |27 |27/04-7 
Lincoln . . | 208,537] 257,891 317,465}  362,717)14 119 
Middlesex. | 818,129} 953,276) 1,144,531} 1,358,330] 1,576,616/17 |19]16- 
Monmouth . 45,582| 62,127 71,833 98,130} 134,349/36 |36!36-9 
Norfolk . . | 273,371; 291,999 390,054; 412,621) 7 5°7 


Northampton. | 131,757) 141,353) 162,483| 179,386 199,061} 7 |10}10°9 
Northumberland; 157,101; 172,161 198,965} 222,912 250,268 9 {15 
Nottingham . | 140,350; 162,900) 186,873) 225,327) 249,773/16 |15 |20|10°8 
Oxford. . 


n 
a 


Rutland e e 16,356 16,380 18,487 19,385 21,340 oe 13 5 10° 
Salop ... 2 
. . | 273,750! 303,180; 355,314} 404,200 36,002/12 |17 7°8 
Southampton . | 219,656} 245,030] 283,298} 314,280 12 
Stafford . . | 239,153] 295,153] 345,895| 410,512} 510,206/21 |17 
Suffolk. . . | 210,431) 234,211! 270,542) 296,317] 315,129}11 |15 | 9] 6-3 
Surrey. . . | 269,043) 323,851) 398,658 486,334] —582,613/20 |23 |22/19-7 
Sussex . . e 159,311 190,083 233,019 272,340 299,7 70 19 22 17 10°0 
Warwick . 208,190} 228,735) 274,392 336,610} 402,121/10 [20 |93/19-4 
Westmoreland, | 41,617| 45,922) 51,359 55,041 56,469/10 |12 | 7} 2°5 
Wilts . . . | 185,107| 193,828; 222,157] 240,156] 260,007] 5 |15 | 8| 8-2 
Worcester . | 139,333} 160,546) 184,424! 211,365)  233,484/15 |15 |15/10°4 
or 
Riding). . | 110,992} 134,437) 154,010; 168,891} 193,676)16 /14 /10)14°6 

| City of York 

and Ainstey. | 24,393} 27,304 30,451 35,362| 33,322|12 |12 117] 
York (North 

Riding) . . | 158,225] 169,391} 187,452| 190,756} 204,662) 7 |11 | 2| 7-2 
York West 

Riding) . . | 565,282] 655,042] 801,274) 976,350| 1,154,924 {16 |22 |22/18-2 


England . |8,331,434 | 9,538,827 |11,261,437 |13,091,005 | 14,995,508 16)14°5 


} 


— 
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WALES. 
Increase 
Counties. 1801. 18il. 1821. 1831. 1841. 
2/4 
2/2 
Anglesey . . . | 33,806) 37,045) 45,063) 48,325) 50,890}10 |21 | 7 | 
Brecon . . . 31,633] 37,735) 43,603) 47,763) 53,295}19 |16 |10 [11°35 
Cardigan . . . | 42,956] 50,260] 57,784) 64,780) 68,380]17 |15 | 5-5 
Carm © | 67,317] 77,217 ,239| 100,740} 106,482]15 [17 |12 | 6: 
Carnarvon . . 41,521] 49,336) 57,958! 66,448] 81,068]19 |17 |22- 
_Denbigh. . . | 60,352] 64,240 76,511| 83,629] 89,291] 6 [19 | 8 | 6-7 
Flint. . . . 39,622} 46,518) 53,784! 60,012) 66,547]17 |11 
Glamorgan. . . 71,525} 85,067) 101,737) 126,612] 173,462]18 19 24 
Merioneth 27,500 9924] 34,382) 35,315] 39,238] 4 | 3 
Montgomery . 47,978] 51,931! 59,899} 66,482] 69,220] 8 [15 | 9) 4:1 
Pembroke . . . 56,280} 60,615) 74,009} 81,425] 88,262) 7 22 
Radnor. ... 19,050 22,459; 24,651) 25,186] 9 7 9| 21 
Wales . . . | 541,546) 611,788] 717,438) 806,182] 911,321]13 |I7 |12 
SCOTLAND. 
Increase per 
ce 
Counties. 1901. | | 1821, | 183k. | 1941. 
B 
Aberdeen . . 123,082} 135,075] 155,387] 177,657] 192,283 8-2 
Argyll . . . . 71,859 83,585 97,316} 100,973 97,140 |19)14) 3 9* 
A « 84,306] 103,954) 127,299 1055} 164,522 
Banff. 35,807} 36,668} 43,561) 48,604) 50,076) 2)19|12| 3° 
Berwick. . 30,621 30,779 33,385 34,048 34,427|-1) 8} 2) 
Bute. . . .. 11,791} 12,033} 13,797} 14,151] 15,695) 2115} 
Caithness .. . 3609 23,419 30,238 36,197| 4/29/14) 4°8 
Clackmannan . . 10,858} 12,010) 13,263} 14,729] 
Dumbarton. . . 20,710; 24,189) 27,317) 33,211] 
Dumfries . . . 97 62,960 70,878 73,770 72,825 4) 1°3* 
Edinburgh . . . 122,954] 148,607} 191,514) 219,345] 225,623/21/29)15} 2-8 
Elgin. 26,705; 28,108] 31,162) 34,231] 34,994] 5)11/10) 2°2 
Fite . . 743} 101,272] 114,556) 128,839] 140,310] 2/1312) 8-9 
Forfar . . . 99,127} 107,264] 113,430} 139,606) 170,380] 8] 
Haddin 29,986 31,164 35,127 36,145 35,781] 4/13) 3) 1° * 
Inverness , . 74,292 78,336 90,157 94,797 97,615) 5) 3° 
i 26,349) 27,439} 29,118] 31,431) 33,052) 6] 8) 5°1 
Kimross. . . . 6,7 7,245 7,762 9,072 8,763) 8] 3°5* 
Kirkeudbright . ./| 29,211] 33,684 1903} 40,590] 1°2 
Lanark . .. . 146,699} 191,752] 244,387) 316,819] 427,113/31)27 inet 
Linlithgow. . . 17,844 19,451 ,685 23,291 26,848} 9117) 3)15°2 
Nairn ... 8,259 8,25] 9,006 9,354 9,923|..| 9] 41 6° 
Orkney and Shetland 46,824 46,153 53,124 239 60,007 |. .|15)10} 3° 
Peebles . . 8,735 9,935 10,046 10,578 10,520}14] 1) 5} 5° * 
Perth. . . . . 126,366} 135,093} 139,050! 142,894] 138,151) 7] 3) 3) 3.4* 
Renfrew. . .. 78,056 92,596} 112,175} 133,443} 154,755 ig 19)15°9 
Ross and Cromarty 55,343 ,853 74,820] 78,058) 10/13} 9) 4°3 
Roxburgh . . . 33,682 37,230 40,892 43,663 46,062}11)10) 7) 5°4 
Selkirk . . .. 5,070 5,889 €,637 6,833 7,989 | 16) 15) 2116-9 
Stirling . * 50,825 58,174 65,376 72,621 82,179) 14)12)11)13°1 
Suther « 23,117} 23,629  23,840| 25,518]  24,666/ 2/..| 7| 
Wigtown ... 22,918 26,891 33,240 208 44,068 |17/23] 9/21°5 
In Barracks. ee ee ee ee 4,425 oe 
Scotland. . | 1,599,008 | 1,805,688 | 2,093,456 | 2,365,114] 2,628,957 13|11°1 
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XI.—Tasce of the Porutsation and Territories belonging 
to the Prusstan Commerctat LeacueE. 


Territories. 


Pop. not 
included in 
the League. 


Population com- 
prised in the 
League. 


Total 
Population. 


1. Kingdom of Prussia, not in- 
cluding Neufchitel .. 
Not included in the League: 
The garrisons of Luxem- 
burg and Mayence . 
The circles of Erfurt, 
Schleusingen, and Zie- 
genruck ; the villages of 
Kischlitz, Mollschutz, and 
Alt-Lobnitz, which form 
part of the Thuringia 
Commercial League. . 
Inhabitants of the countries 
received into the Han- 
over-Oldenburg-Bruns- 
wick League. . . . 
Inhabitants of the separate 
countries situated in the 
territories excluded from 
the Commercial League . 


Also the territories whose 
population is added to that 

of Prussia in the account, 
they paying a fixed quota: 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen 
(the lower county) . . 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt (the 
lowercounty) . . . 
Saxe-Weimar Eisenach (the 
bailiwicks of Altstadt and 
Oldisleben) . . 
Anhalt-Bernburg (the upper 
Anhalt-Bernburg (the lower 
Anhalt-Bernburg (the baili- 
wick of Muhlingen). . 


Lippe-Detmold (the territo- 
ries of Lipperode, Cappel, 
and Grafenhagen) . . 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin (the 
territories of Rossow, Netz- 
eband, and Schonberg) . 

Anhalt- Dessau (principal ter- 


ritory). «© «| 


7,226 


92,797 


11,035 


3,997 


115,055 


20,966 
23,408 
1,559 


13,983,070 


31,179 
13,974 


8,427 


54,137 


973 


917 


45,933 


14,098,125 


| 
4 | 
ae 
ai 
| 
| 
4 
t 
| 76,730 
mm | 485,652 
if 
aa 


Population of the Prussian League. 


Territories. 


prised in the 
League. 


Population com- | 


Total 
Population. 


Bailiwick of Sandersle- 
ben. e 

Bailiwick of " @rose-Als- 
leben . e 


Anhalt-Cothen . . . 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (baili- 
wick of Volkenroda) . 
Hesse-Homburg (bailiwick 
of Meisenheim) . . 
Holstein-Oldenburg ‘(princi- 

pality of Birkenfeld) 

Hanover (county of Hohen- 
stein bailiwick of 

Elbingerode). . 

Brunswick (the principality 
of Blankenburg baili- 
wick of Walkenried ; bail- 
iwick of Kalvirde; part 
of the villages of Pabst- 

dorfand Hessen) . . 

2. Kingdom of Bavaria, not in- 
cluding the boundary 
Kaulsdorf situated in 
Thuringia (pop. 419), 
and the district of 
Fraisch . « 

Also— 

The bailiwick of Ostheim 
belonging to the grand 
duchy of Saxe-Weimar 
Eisenach . 

The bailiwick of Kénigs- 
burg belonging to the 
duchy of 

3. Kingdom of Saxony . . 

4, Kingdom of Wurtemberg, not 
including one 38 of the 
Baden-W urtemberg inha- 
bitants of Widdern . 

Also— 

The principality of Ho- 
gen. . 

The principality “of 

henzollern-Heckingen . 

5. Grand Duchy of Baden, not 


including the island of 
Reichenau ; the faubourgs 
of Constance-le-Paradis 


5,117 | 


1,691 


1,188 


60,945 
39,914 


2,686 
13,880 
27,651 
50, 165 


13,126 


26,871 


4,313, 862 


3,717 
2,308 
1,652,114 


1,611,317 


37,066 
19,518 


60,945 
39,914 


260,761 
56,000 


1,688, 305 


251,000 


4,315,469 


1,652,114 
1,612,073 


37,066 
19,518 | 


| 
— 


Population of the Prussian League. 


Territories. 


Population com- 
prised in the 
League. 


Total 
Population. 


7. Grand 


Kreuzling ; territory of 
Biissingen ; and one 33 of 
the inhabitants of Wid- 
dern we 
Add— 

The territories on the bor- 
ders of the principality 
of Hohenzollern-Siy- 
maringen . . . 

6. Electorate of Hesse . . 

Not including— 

The county of Schaum- 
berg .. . 

The circle of Schmalkal- 
den, comprised in the 

Thuringia League. . 


of Hesse . . 

Add the bailiwick of Hom- 
burg, belonging to Hesse 
Homburg 

8. The territories belonging tv 
the Thuringia League 

In Prussia: the circles of 


Erfurt, Schleusingen, and 
Ziegenruck . . . 
Villages of Kischlitz and 
Molischutz . . . 


In Bavaria: the boundary of 
Kaulsdorf 
In the Electorate of Hesse : 
the circle of Schmalkal- 
In Saxe-Weimar Eisenach : 
(not including the baili- 
wicks of Altstadt, Oldis- 
leben, and Ostheim), the 
territory of Melpers . 
The duchy of Saxe-Meinin- 
gen-Hildburghausen, 
comprising the village of 
Altisbnitz, with 
The duchy of Saxe-Altenburg 
The duchy of Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha, not including the 
bailiwicks of Volkenroda 
and Koenigsberg. . . 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, 
not including the lower 


35,041 


25,768 
60,809 


92,443 
137 


1,260,771 
3,843 


652,761 


783,671 


9 065 


217 


419 


25,768 


232 ,034 


148,078 
121,266 


132,695 


1,260,771 


713,570 


783 ,671 


148,078 
121,266 


137,689 


55,208 
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|Populatio 
Territozies. prised in the Total 
League. Population. 
The uppercounty . . 24,029 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, not 
including the lower county 65 , 662 

The upper county . . . 51,688 


Principality of Reuss :— 
Reuss-Schleitz . . «| 21,017 
Reuss-Greitz. . . . | 31,500 
Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebers- 
dorf. . « « | 22,314. 
Reuss-Gera . . . «| 28,192 


103 ,023 103,023. 
9. The Duchy of Nassau . . 383,730 383 ,730 
10. Free town of Frankfort :— 

Territory of the city . . | 54,822 


63,936 63,936 « 
Total, . -26 ,048,970 


XII.—THE TURNPIKE AND ROAD INTERESTS. 


Ir is per too early clearly to ascertain the effect which the 
completion of the great lines of railway communication has had 
upon the old interests connected with the road. Generally, it is 
supposed that the railways have en so completely the 
traffic of the highways as to have reduced it already to a mere 
shadow ; and looking at what has taken place in some particular 
districts the notion does not seem to be altogether unfounded ; 
but, taking the country as a whole, the effect does not appear to 
have been so ruinous as many persons are inclined to believe. 
The transition has been severely felt by individuals, but in 
many instances new interests have grown up in place of those 
which have been superseded. Theduty on passengers travelling 
by railway, which is one halfpenny per mile for every four pas- 
sengers, produced 39,5707. in the year 1838, and 112,427/. in 
1840, but the mileage paid by stage-carriages has not diminished 
in the proportion which is generally supposed. In 1838 the 
stage-coach proprietors paid 454,567/.; and in 1840 (a reduction 
having taken a calculated to amount to 100,000/. per annum) 
the mileage duty amounted to 325,593/., or, exclusive of the re- 
duction, about 425,000/., being about 30,000/. less than in 1838. 
Taking a period of 14 years from 1820 to 1833, the duty on 
stage-coaches increased P wins 27 per cent. during the last seven 


years as compared with the first seven years of the period. 
The following account shows the— 


| 
| 
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and Composition for Duties on Rartway Carriaces andof 
Sraacr Carniaces respectively, in the Years 1838, 1839, and 1840. 


Where 
collected. 


Railway. 


Stage Carriage. 


Mileage. 


Compo- 


sition. 


Mileage. 


Com- 
position. 


1839. 
England 
Scotland 


1840. 
England 
Scotland 


£. 
36 ,221 
30 


£, 
2,749 
570 


£. 
423,471 
31,025 


£. 
71 


36,251 


3,319 


454,496 


494,138 


68 ,746 
2,091 


1,501 
378 


393 ,067 
31,288 


463,435 
33,757 


70 ,837 


1,879 


424,355 


497,192 


107,080 
5,137 


112,218 


300,744 
24,718 


407 ,960 


30,060 


325, 462 


438,021 
| 


The duty on passengers by railway being one-eighth of a penny 
per mile, the sum of 107,080/., collected in England in 1840, re- 
— 205,593,690 passengers (or in round numbers 200 mil- 

ions) conveyed one mile. Ifthe average number of miles tra- 

velled by each passenger making use of railways be 10 miles, the 
number of passengers would be 20 millions; if twenty miles be 
the average distance travelled, the number would be 10 millions ; 
and if 30 miles, the number of passengers would be about 
6,600,000, which is probably not far from the actual number. 

The mileage duty on stage-coaches, at 3d. per mile for a coach 
capable of conveying from 12 to 15 passengers, would, in 1838 (for 
England), represent a capacity of conveying 381,000,000 passen- 
gers one mile ; but although the mileage duty varied according to 
the number of passengers, the capacity of stage-coaches in Eng- 
land in 1838 may perhaps be taken as equal to the conveyance 
of 300,000,000 passengers one mile. It is estimated that the ac- 
commodation thus provided is made use of to the extent of three- 
fifths only, so that the actual traffic may be represented by 
180,000,000 passengers conveyed one mile; or, if 30 miles be 
taken as the average distance travelled by each passenger, the 
number of passengers would be 6,000,000. The number of pas- 
sengers on about 1500 miles of railroad was, therefore, greater 
in 1840 than on 120,000 miles of turnpike-roads and other high- 
ways in 1838. 
_ The amount of the duty on post-horses has fallen from 237,452/. 
in 1838 to 212,635/. in 1840, being a decline of about 25,000/. 
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| Total. 

1838. £. 

at England .. 462 ,513 
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The amount of duty paid in 1838-9-40, was as follows :— 


Quarters ending. 1838. | 1839. 1840. 
Aprl5d . . . 43,115 43,478 42,022 
July5S. . 52,117 49,075 46,284 
October 10 . 74,924 —68,840 68,206 
January5. . . 67 ,294 63,011 56,121 


237,452 | 224,405 | 212,635 


Previous to any railways being opened, the increased facilities 
afforded for travelling by stage-coaches slightly affected the 
post-horse duty, a decrease of rather more than 5 per cent. hav- 
ing occurred in the seven years from 1827 to 1833 as compared 
with the previous seven years from 1827 to 1826. 

In the London district this duty had declined about one-sixth 

in 1840 as compared with the last six months of 1837; but the 
gross receipt for the following periods will show more clearly the 
gradual diminution which has taken place :— 


“1838. 1839. 1840. 
Six Monthsending Jan.5 . £12,327 £11,926 £10,718 
m July5 . 11,323 10,352 

If we take the districts more immediately affected by the 
London and Birmingham Railway, namely, the excise “collec- 
tions” of Uxbridge, Bedford, Northampton, Coventry, and Lich- 
field, the change is certainly striking, but not greater than might 
have been anticipated. The duty was for the— . 


1838. 1839. 1&40, 
Six Months ending Jan.5 . £13,468 £11,505 £9,681 


July5. . 9,526 8,153 

The collection of the post-horse duty was transferred to the 
Board of Excise in 1837; and we have not the means of com- 
paring the amount of duty collected in so great a variety of dis- 
tricts for any year previous to 1838. The Birmingham and 
Grand Junction Railways were the only great lines in operation 
in that year; but several others were partially opened; and 
when the returns for 1840 and 1841 are made out, it will be 
easier to form an opinion of the effect which an additional num- 
ber of railways have had upon the business of the road. In the 
meantime the annexed table is not without interest. It shows 
the produce of the post-horse, duties for the years ending 5th Jan. 
1839 and 1840 in each excise collection in England and Wales; 
and also for Scotland.—(See next page.)—In every one of the 
districts constituted by a greater or lesser number of ‘collections’ 
the duty has declined. 

The following abstracts from the statistics of the Assessed 
Taxes show the changes which have taken place in some of the 
avocations and branches of business connected with the roads :— 
In 1820, the number of post-chaises and carriages let to hire and 
charged with the duty was 5408; 7363 in 1832; 7213 in 1836; 
and-7019 in 1839; but the number of two-wheeled carriages let 
to hire increased from 2625 in 1832, to 3661 in 1836, and to 
3691 in 1839. The number of persons licensed to let post-horses 
for hire was 9388 in 1837, and 9762 in 1839. There were. 
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Excise Collections. Excise Collections. 


1. North Britain 


2. Cumberland 
Newcastle . 
Durham. . 


3. Halifax . 
Hull. ~~ 
Leeds 


Sheffield 
Whitby 
York. . 


4. Chester. 
Derby . 
Lancaster 
Lichfield. 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Northwich. ,. 
Stafford. . . 
Wigan 


5 & 6. Coventry . 
Grantham . . 


_ 
GO 


Lynn . 
Norwich 
Suffolk . 

9. Bedford . 
Hertford 
Uxbridge 

10. Surrey. . . 
11. London District 
| 12, Canterbury 
Rochester. . 


eee * 


bebo oo toto 


13.Hants .. 
| Isle of Wight 
| Reading . 
14, Barnstaple 
th 


a 
to 


2 


15. Wales, North 

lop 
Wales, 

i 

1,626 

8. Cambridge . Herefo 
Essex . 


& 


est . 


Total. . 
2720 stage-coachmen and guards assessed to the duty in 1832; _ 
2574 in 1833; and 2619 in 1839. The number of public stage- 
coaches running in 1820 was 1654; 3146 in 1831; 3874 in 
1834, and 3632 in 1839. In 1835 the number of carriages of all 
kinds which paid duty was 104,236, and 104,040 in 1839. 


1839. Counties. 
Norfolk . « 


Northampton . 
Northumberland 


i 


Ss 


SESRE 


AD 
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oo 
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Sussex, 
Warwickshire 
Westmoreland 


is 
Sor 


8 


arr ee er errr & 


eer er eee 
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1938, | 1339. 
an 16,664 | | 1,835 | 1.701 
| . | 3,901 | 2,204 
4 2'949 087 5,203 | 3,940 3 
3,169 | 11,480 | 9,702 
3369 . | 23,249 | 21,070 
4350 . | 4,944} 4,195 
an 2771 731 | 
2,429 
| 3,681] 3 | 4,201 | 4,063 
3,703.) 3 | 5,835 | 5,247 
4, 
1,653 | 1 
Bristol. . 4,207 | 4 
° Cornwall . 1,691 | 
} 3,513 3, 
Lincoln . 2,268 2, 
a | 1,807 | Tim 
2,402 | 2,488 
At 15689 | 1,628 
1,018 | 1,031 
48 2,622 | 2,568 
4 
Counties, 1934, 1934. | 
Bedford . -| 12,689) 
Berks. . « 15,813 
Bucks. . 18,554 J 
Cambridge 12,099 
Chester . 51 ,066 
Cornwall. .| 14,351 
Cumberland .| 14,458 | 
i Derby. 31,084 
a8 Devon. 49, 398 
Dorset . 19,937 
Durham . 27,023 
24 Gloucester 67 ,669 
BY Hants . 24,637 
Hereford .. 15,013 
‘a Hertford: 26,601 
i i Huntingdon 9,255 Yorkshire . 147,569 | 171,522 
Kent. . 60,839 
Lancaster 123,126 | « « [1,364,284 |1,452,749 
Leicester . 94,381 | w « «| 66,784 | 80,207 
Middlesex 91,760 |, Total England 
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The revenues received from tolls on the turnpike-roads afford 
another means of judging of the influence of railways upon the 
traffic of the old highways. The number of turnpike trusts in 
England and Wales in 1834 was 1108, and in 1839 (ineluding con- 
solidations) 1116. The preceding table shows the amount of tolls 
received on all the trusts in England and Wales in 1834 and 1839. 

The increase of revenue in 1839 amounted to rather more than 
7 per cent., or 88,465/. for England: the increase was 13,423/. 
for Wales, total 101,888/. But in sixteen counties there was a 
diminution of 24,599/., or 5°4 per cent. ; and in five of these coun- 
ties the decline amounted to 19,570/, or 12 percent. The increase 
in twenty-four English counties amounted to 113,064/., or 12 per 
cent. ; and in eleven of these counties the increase averaged 15 

cent., the tolls collected in 1834 having been 607,458/., and 
in 1839, '702,614/., being an increase of 95,1567. 

The five counties in which the average amount of tolls re- 
ceived in 1839 was 12 per cent. less than in 1834 are, Bedford, 
Bucks, Hertford, Northampton, and Middlesex ; and in eleven 
others the decline was trifling. 

The eleven counties in which the average amount of tolls re- 
ceived in 1839 was 15 per cent. greater in 1839 than in 1834 are, 
Lancaster, York, Derby, Stafford, Worcester, Gloucester, Here- 
ford, Somerset, Devon, Wilts, and Norfolk; and in thirteen 
others the increase was comparatively small. 

The five counties in which the decline of tolls has been great- 
est are also those in which the largest diminution of the post- 
horse duties has taken place; and the openmg of the Birming- 
ham Railway at once points to the cause of this change. At 
such a point as London, where the roads from every place con- 
verge, the effect of a railway is necessarily felt with the greatest 
intensity. Thus the tolls on the roads north of the metropolis, 
which produced 86,676/. in 1834, only yielded 77,9447. in 1839. 
The following are instances in which the diminution of tolls may 
be most distinctly traced to the railways :— Tolls. 

Trusts. 1839 

Metropolis Roads, north . T7944 
St. Albans and Barnet Road: 1,896 
SparrowsHene . . 2,613 
. 1,230 
‘ 1,198 
Old Stratford and Dunchurch . 2,702 
Northampton and Newport Pagnell . :1,505 
Market Harborough and Welford . . 2,562 
Dunchurch and Stonebridge. . 1,027 
Market Harborough and Loughborough .  §,646 
Stone, Stafford, and Penkridge . . .- : 901 


100,234 
The Report of the Commissioners of the Metropolitan Roads 
thus alludes to the fimancial state of the trusts. under their 
charge, and the proceedings which they have ted in conse- 
quence of the diminution of their income :—“The Commissioners 
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stated in their former reports that the amount of their revenue 
had fallen off, in consequence of the effects produced upon their 
toll rental by the several railways running from the metropolis 
in various directions, and that the loss of income arising from 
that cause was likely to be further increased. The Commission- 
ers also stated that, with the view of obtaining under these cir- 
cumstances such information as might enable them to estimate 
the real value of their tolls, they have resolved to collect by their 
own officers the whole of the revenue arising from that source ; 
and that, having obtained such information, they had let all their 
tolls for one year to the Ist of July last, with the exception of 
those on the Brentford Roads, at advanced prices upon the sums 
at which they were respectively offered to the bidders. When 
the period had arrived for again letting the tolls, they were put 
up to auction, for one year to the Ist of July 1841, but no bid- 
ders pppcarees for six out of the fifteen districts, at the prices for 
which they had been previously let ; the Commissioners, there- 
fore, at a subsequent sale, offered them at the lowest sums which 
they considered the operating principle created by the railroads 
could possibly warrant. Being, however, unable to let these 
tolls, even at such reduced rates, the Commissioners deemed it 
expedient to put them into collection, and they have accordingly 
collected since the Ist of July last, by their own officers, the tolls 
upon the roads forming the first, second, third, fourth, seventh, 
and eighth districts. The total amount of these collections, up 
to the present period, showsa further decrease in the toll revenue 
as compared with that of last year; but the Commissioners, 
anticipating the probability of such result, have so regulated 
their expenditure as effectually to prevent any embarrassment 
in their finances, and at the rn time to maintain all the roads 
in their usually good condition. In accomplishing this object, 
the Commissioners have been under the necessity during the 
past year of continuing the system, referred to in their former 
reports, of abstaining, from every expensive improvement on any 
of the lines of road, confining their expenditure as much as 
possible to the due maintenance of the roads and to the effecting 
amore perfect drainage where required.” 
On roads which, instead of being parallel to a line of railway, 
connect the adjacent districts with the line, the traffic, instead 
of diminishing, may be expected to increase. Thus in Hertford- 
shire the diminution on three trusts is 4000/., but on all the 
trusts within the county it amounts only to 1000/. In Northamp- 
tonshire on three trusts the tolls have decreased 5240/., the total 
decrease for the county being 1577/. 
Some of the counties which exhibit a large increase in the 
amount of tolls are intersected by railways, as Lancashire 
and Staffordshire. Others are at a remote distance from a 
railway, as Norfolk and Hereford. Since 1839 many railways 
have been entirely opened, but their effect on the revenue of the 
turnpike trusts does not appear in any returns which have yet 
been made public. 


There are no means of ascertaining the effect of railways in 
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diminishing the number of horses employed in stage-coaches and 
other public carriages. A stage-coach from London to York 
was worked by about 200 horses, or one horse per mile; but the 
“long stages” are now entirely discontinued on all the great lines 
of road. ‘This, it might have been expected, would have caused 
-a great diminution in the number of horses kept in London; but, 
so far from this being the case, the Commissioners of the 
Metropolitan Roads in their Jast annua) Report state that the 
effect is directly contrary. They remark—‘“ Much additional ~ 
thoroughfare and wear have continued to take place upon the 
upper portions of the Metropolis Roads during the past years, 
-arising from the great increase in the number of public carriages 
rendered necessary for the conveyance of the public to and from 
‘the several railway stations, and by the extension of buildings in 
almost every direction along the lines of the several roads. A 
large addition has therefore taken place in the number of horses 
kept in London, by which the carriage of hay, straw, corn, and 
green provender, paying only half toll, has been much increased, 
-and the roads have now to sustain, principally during the winter 
season, a severe additional and heavy return-carriage of manure, 
which pays no toll, and, being principally in narrow-wheeled wag- 
gons, weighing from six to eight tons, causes the consumption of 
‘much material and the expenditure of much labour.” 
The number of animals of draught which paid duty in-England 
and Wales in 1835 was 302,527, and 309,364 in 1839. 
The money invested on Joan to the trustees of turnpike-roads | 
in England and Wales, and for which the tolls are mortgaged, 
was 7,068,275/. in 1834, and 7,238,935/. in 1839. The arrears of 
interest were 1,002,255/. in the former year, and 1,194,699/. in — 
the latter. In 1836 these debts were equal to 44 years’ income, | 
and the unpaid interest was equal to 12 per cent. of the total | 
debts: in eight counties the population exceeded 25 per cent. 
The annexed very complete return, made in pursuance of an 
act ed for the purpose (2.and 3 Vict. c. 40), shows the length | 
of the highways in each county in England, and the expense of 
maintaining them in repair for the year ending 25th March, © 
1839. This summary has been prepared by Mr. Tidd Pratt from 
. 16,965 returns, made by the Surveyors of parishes, townships, 
or places which repair their own highways. The expenditure 
in this table is exclusive of the sum of 1,666,106/. paid by the 
trustees of the turnpike-roads for the repair of the roads under 
their management and for various expenses connected with the. 
administration of these roads. In the following return there are 
about 168 returns deficient in England, though mostly from small 
townships, &c. The deficiency of returns from Wales is about | 
125, and it appears that from Anglesea not half of the returns . 
have been made. The average amount of money expended in 
the repair of the highways (exclusive of turnpike-roads and roads 
and streets repaired under local:acts in England and Wales) in» 
1839 was 12/. 18s. 5d. per mile per annum, and the amount of | 
the sum expended in law and other expenses relative to the high- 
ways, exclusive of repairs, in 1839, was 3s. per mile per annum, 
or about 23d. in the pound of the total expenditure. 
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used for Wheeled Carriages. | ©*Pe0se of Maintenance of Highways. 


repaired 


Streets or Roads 
ved or 


air local Acts. 


Monmouth. 
Norfolk 


oe ef @ 


ee eee ere eee eee eee 
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Summary oF WALzs. 
Anglesea 


e 


Length of Public Highways 
& 3 
2. 
=e 
<2 
Miles. | Miles. £. 
681 85€ 9, 
1,370 | 1,619) 10, 
1, 5 
1,842 2,3 99, 
3,414]. 3, 30, 
1,858 | 2, 
1,798 17, 
5,978 7. 36,944 
1,599 | 1, 11,352 
1,329] 1, 21,27 
2/290 | 29, 
1,290} 1, 11,936 
1,326 1, 11,775 
364 
3,686 4,4 53,791 
3,220) 4 147,991 
1,558 | 1,89 23,021 
4,428 | 5,00 79 , 574 
626 108,849). 
1,014 1, $039 
4,312} 4, 23,177 
1,441 | 1, 
2,239 2, 15,446 
1,290 1, 21,81 
1,195) 1, 13,405 
253 
2,245'| 2,935 15,534 
3,346 |} 4,311) 39, 
2,858 | 3,694 18, 
2,347 | 2,98 93, 
2,859 | 3,333§ 25, 
1,429 } 1,81 34, 
2,226} 2,95 25, 
1,833 | 2,366] | 35, 
795 I, 3, 
2,284 2,881) 20, 
1,464 1,9 ‘ 16, 
1,657 | 1,956 30, 
2,493 |. 2,9959- 29, 
4,228 5,568 1238, 
87,159 |107, 278, 
234 
916} 1,1 2,628 
1,385 | 1,67 6,582 
703 2,263 
1,150 | 1,394§ | 4,262 
451 2,522 
1,175] 1 6,610 
413 
1,460 2,447 
506 ~ 1,848 
9,832 i, 38,917 


19, 666] 96. 991 |119,527]1,312,8 
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Law and other ex. 
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penses, exclusive of 
Repairs occasioned 
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197.4 


1,253,279) 145,75 


H |_| |_| 
Bedford 1 39 
it uc 
Cambridge ° 
| i Chester 
| Cornwall 
Dorset. . . 
Durham . . 
Essex. . . 
Gloucester, 
Hereford . . 
Hertford . . 
Huntingdon . »83' 1 5,851 
i Lancaster. . 1,744) 1,130) 131,875 | 
Leicester te) 154 23 ,593 
Liteon . . 81,566 515 82,081 
Middlesex. . 83,445) 1,931 85,427 
| 168 | 55578 
23,414, 164} 23,578 
22,171 195. | 22,366 
Northumberland 15,24 16] 15,403 | 
13,787 178 13,906 
— 4,294 1 4,296 | 
14,872} 101 14,973 
87,060| 403] 37.463 
i Southampton, 19, 246 144) (19,391 
Stafford . . 22,127] 410] 22,537 
25,371] 466) 25,838 
. . 34,325 293 34,619 
3,420 16 3,437 | 
Worcester. 15,8621 15,925 
Bast Ridio 30,721; 81} 30,803 
York q.North Riding 0019 105 | 30,125 
West Riding 6| 1,749 | 129,225 
| | Total of England . , 216,390} 13,968 |1,280,359 
| 
| 816] | 
tf 6,1 6,285 
ig 1,998 2,167 | 
2,497 2,516 
6,437 6,509 
92 396 
2,492 | 2,499 
5,599 5,737 | 
j 2,15 ee 1,154 
Total of Wales’. 37,488 
— Total nglané 2868 12 i ,267, 848 
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XITI.—BANKRUPTCY AN ALYSIS. 
From November 1, 1840, to November 1, 1841. 


Attorneys, 3. Apothecaries, 2. Auctioneers, 6. Ale Merchants, 2. 
Builders, 44. Bakers,9. Bankers, 25. Booksellers,27. Butchers, 13. 
Brickmaker, 1. Brewers, 23. Brokers, 10. Bill Brokers, 5. Boat 
Builders, 3. Bricklayer, 1. Brazier, 1. Button Makers, 3. Brass 
Founders, 4. Bobbin Manufacturer, 1. Brush Manufacturers,7. Boot- 
maker, 1. Buckle Manufacturer, 1. Block Makers, 2. Bituminous 
Pavement Manufacturer, 1. Coal Merchants, 13. Cattle Dealers, 9. 
Clothiers, 6. Commission Agents, 8. Carvers and Gilders, 3. Corn 
Factors, 7. Curriers, 4. Calico Printers, 6. Confectioner, 1. Car. 
enters, 9. Cotton Manafacturers, Cheesemongers, 9: Coach 
. Builders, 10. Coach Smiths, 2. Chemists, 8, Cloth Manufacturers, 5. 

Corn Dealers, 6. Cabinet Makers, 7. Cloth Dresser, 1. Coach and 
Omnibus Proprietors, 4, Cigar Manufacturers, 2. Corn Merchants, 11. 
Carpet Dealers, 4. Coffee Dealer, 1. Colour Manufacturers, 3. Cal- 
lenderer, 1.. Cotton Spinners, 16. Colliery Owners,2. China Dealers, 2. 
Coopers, 3. Coffee-House Keeper, 1, rs 2. Drapers, 40. Dry- 
salters, 7. . Dealers, 13. Druggists, 5. Distillers, 4. Engineers, 2. 
Engravers, 6. Earthenware Dealers,3. Factors, 3.. Flour Dealers, 5. 
Fish Merchants, 3. Furrier, 1. Flax Spinners, 4. Fishmonger, 1. 
Furniture Broker, 1. Fruiterer, 1. Flannel Manufactorers,2. Farmers, 2. 
Fulling Miller; 1.. Grocers, 70. Gardener, 1. Glass Manufacturers, 3. 
Gun Makers, 3. .Goldsmith,.1. Glazier, 1. Horse Dealers, 5. Hotel 
Keepers, 5. Hatters, 6.  Hosiers, 5. Hardwaremen, 2. Haber- 
dashers, 3. Hairdressers, 2. House Agent, 1. Hop Merchants, 4, 
Iron Founders, 11. Iron and Steel Merchants, 4. Iron’ Masters, 5. 
Ironmongers, 25.. Insurance Agent, 1. Innkeepers, 34: Joiners, 6. 
Jewellers, 5. Japanner,1. Linen Drapers, 43. Licensed Victuallers, 60. 
Leather Manufacturers, .2.. Lacemen, 3. Livery Stable Keeper, 1. 
Lamp. Maker, 1. . Lace Manufacturers, 3. Lodging House Keepers, 7, 
Leather Sellers, 3. Lime-burner, 1. Lunatic Asylum Keeper, 1. 
Merchants, 63. Maltsters, 11. Machine Manufacturers, 7. Marble 
Mason, 1. Millwrights, 2. Musical Instrument Sellers, 2. Mercers, 6. 
Millers, 19.. Manufacturers, 18. Manchester Warehouseman, 1. Music 
Sellers, 3. . Milliners, 4. Map. Pablisher, 1. Milkman, 1. Muslin 
Manufacturer, 1.. Needle Manufacturers, 2.. Oil Merchants, 3. Oil 
Crushers, 2. Oilmen, 4. Oil-cloth Manufacturer, 1. Provision 
Dealers, 4.. Painters, 2. Plumbers, 7. Pawnbrokers, 4. Printers, 9. 
Piaters, 2. _Piano-Forte Makers,2. Porter Merchants,2. Perfumer, 1. 
Paper Makers,8. Packer, 1. Paper-hanging Manufacturer, 1. Proc- 
tor, 1. Professor of .Music, 1. Ribbon rers, 2. Rope 
Makers, 2. .Ship Builders, 12.. Stuff Merchants, 5. Ship Owners, 5. 
Shipwrights, 2. .Straw Hat’ and Bonnet. Manufacturers, 2. Soa 
Manufacturer, 1. . Skinner, 1. Shoemakers, 1. Silk Throwsters, 
Stockbrokers, 4. Silversmiths, 5. Ship Brokers,2. Surgeons,5. Scri- 
veners, 17. Seed Crusher, 1. Seed Merchants, 2. Saddlers,5. Stone- 
mason, 1. Stationers, 10. Ship Chandlers, 3. Sugar Refiners, 2. 
Silk Manufacturers, 3. Sword Cutler, 1. Solicitors, 2. Slopseller, 1, 
Scribbling Miller, 1. Slaters, 2. Shopkeepers, 4. ‘Sacking Manufac- 
turers, 3, Schoolmaster, 1. Timber Merchants, 7. Tailors,25. Tea 
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Dealers, 8. Tanners, 9. Tobacconists, 4. Tin-plate Manufacturers, 2. 


Tinner, 1. Tallow Melters, 2. Upholsterers, 11. 


Upholder,1. Watch 


Manufacturers, 3. Wool Staplers, 6. Wheelwrights, 2. Woollen Dra- 
ts, 7, Wine and Spirit Merchants, 32. Woollen Manufacturers, 9. 
arehousemen, 10. Wool Brokers, 2. Worsted Manufacturers, 4. 

Wool Merchants,6. Wire Drawers, 2. Various, 3. Total, 1330. 


1840. 


July 1. Sir Thomas Edlyne Tomlin, Lew Dictionary, 


Dec. 21. Frank Hall Standish, ‘ Life of Voltaire,’ &c. 


XIV.—NECROLOGICAL TABLE 


OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, AND PUBLIC CHARACTERS. 


July _— Hermann Freund, Danish sculptor. 

Aug. 2. Jean Nic. Huyot, architect . 
26. Carl Immermann, German poet . . . 

Oct. 20. — Ansiaux, historical painter 

Nov. 11. — Moreau, architect and painter. 


, 24. Friedrich Wilken, literature and fine arts 
Jan. 3. Von Rosch, archeology and architecture 
—. Thomas Rickman, architect 
Feb. 5. P. A. Granberg, Swedish writer, history, &e. 
11. Ferd. von Olivier, landscape painter 
12. Sir Astley Cooper, surgery . 
17. Joseph Chitty, law ° ° ° 
22. Count Forbin, antiquities, travels, &e. 
March 2. George Dyer, poetry, literature, and bibliography _ 
19. Rowley Lascelles, antiquities, heraldry, &c, 
22. Christopher Tate, sculptor . é oe ‘ 
‘Christoph Aug. Tiedge, German poet 
April 12. Bhrenbera, German architect. 
May. 3. Bartolomeo Gamba, Italian writer . ° 
16. H. M. Willis Dyer, botanist ° 
20. Rev. Joseph Blanco White, * Doblado’s “Letters, &e. 
_ 21. Count J Ursin Niémcewiez, Polish poet, &e. 


XS 


23. Dr. Franz von Baader, philosophy 
‘June 1. Sir David Wilkie, R. ‘A. painter . 


9. J. Immerzeel, Dutch 


3. Mrs. Mountain, singer . 
4. John Hawkins, F.R.S., antiquities, . 
6,.G. Chr. Fried. Mohnicke, history and 
Aug. 12. Thomas Sharp, antiquary | 
21. Rev. Dr. Edward Nares. divinity, history, Kes. 
25. Theodore E. Hook, novelist 
1. Francesco Rosaspina, Italian engraver . ss. 
Oct. —. Karl Fr. German architect . 
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PART III.‘ 


THE LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, 
AND CHRONICLE OF 1841. 


XV.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT PUBLIC ACTS 


PASSED IN THE SIXTH SESSION OF THE THIRTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


ANNUITY ON LORD KEANE. 
[4 Victoria, c. 1—30th March, 1841.] 


An Act to settle an annuity of 2000/. on Lord Keane, and the two next 
succeeding heirs male of the body of the said Lord Keane to whom the 
title of Lord Keane shall descend, in consideration of his services in India. 


TITHE COMPOSITION, IRELAND. 
[4 Victoria, c. 5.—30th March, 1841.] 


An Act to facilitate the recovery of Arrears of Tithe Compositions in Ireland 
vested in Her Majesty under the provisions of an Act of the first and 
second years of Her present Majesty, for abolishing Compositions for Tithes 
in Ireland, and for substituting Rent-charges in leu thereof. 

For the more cheap and easy recovery of the arrears of tithe composition 
vested in Her Majesty by the Acts 1 and 2 Vic. cap. 109, and 3 and 4 
Vic. cap. 13, this Act declares that any number of defaulters may be in- 
cluded in one petition in respect of arrears due in the same diocese, and 
that other parties may at any time be added to such petition; that the 
court to which application may be made by petition under these Acts may 
proceed against all or any of the parties named in the petition although 
notice may not have been served; but no order for payment of money shall 
be made until previous notice has been served. 


DUTY ON RUM. 


[4 Victoria, c. 8.—6th April, 1841.] 

An Act to reduce the Duty on Rum and Rum Shrub, the produce of and im- 
ported from certain British Possessions in the East Indies into the United 
Kingdom. ° 
This Act provides that, instead of the duties now imposed upon rum and rum 

shrub the produce of any British ession within the limits of the 

East India Company’s charter, there shall be levied, and paid unto Her Majesty 

on the importation of the same into the United Kingdom, the following 

duty: for every gallon of rum of any strength not exceeding the strength of 
proof by Sykes's hydrometer, and so in proportion for any greater or less 
strength than the strength of proof, and for every greater or less quantity 
than a gallon, being the produce of any British possession within the limits 
of the East India Company’s charter, not being sweetened or mixed with 
any article, so that the degree of strength thereof cannot be exactly 
ascertained by such hydrometer, 9s. 4d.:—for every gallon of rum shrub, 
however sweetened, the produce of and imported from such possession, and 
so in proportion for any greater or less quantity than a gallon, 9s. 4d. :— 
such rum or rum shrub to be the produce of some British possession within 
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the limits of the East India Compapy’s charter into which the importation 
of foreign sugar shall have been prohibited ; and this Act not to come into 
operation until proof is laid before the Council that foreign rum, &c., has 
been-prohibited to be imported into any of the British ions within 
the limits of the East India Company's charter from nee the importation 
of rum, &c. is allowed by this Act; nor until the Governor-general of India 
in Council shall have passed an Act containing such regulations for the 
prevention of frauds by the admixture of spirits made from rice, grain, or 
other substances, not being the produce of the sugar-cane or of the date or 
palm tree, with the rum or rum shrub to be exported under this Act; and 
‘such prohibition, and the enactment of such regulations, by Her Majesty's 
Order in Council, shall be published from time to time in the London 
Gazette, to allow the importation of rum or rum shrub at the duties hereby 
‘imposed ; but a certificate from the Custom-house officer at the port where 
“it is 3. igh is to be produced, stating the name of the district or districts 
in which such rum or rum shrub was produced, the quantity and strength 
thereof, the number and denomination of the packages containing the same, 
the ‘name of the ship in which it is about to be laden.and of the master thereof ; 
and the master of the-vessel importing such rum or rum shrub shall also 
make a declaration before the collector and comptroller that such certifi- 
cate was received by him at the place where such rum or rum shrub was 
taken on beard, and that the rum or rum shrub so imported is the same as is 
mentioned therein, 


METROPOLIS IMPROVEMENTS. 
[4 Victoria, c. 12.—10th May, 1841.] 


_ An Act to enable Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods to make a new Street 
from Coventry Street, Piccadilly, to Long Acre, and for other Improvements 
an the Metropols. 
This Act is in continuance and for effecting the provisions of former 
.Acts for the improvement of the metropolis. With similar powers, and 
~under the same directors, it authorizes the completing of the new street 
from the east end of Coventry-street, Piccadilly, to the west end of Long 
Acre; and also that from the east end of East Smithfield to Rosemary 
Lane. It also authorizes the Dean and Chapter of Westminster to sell the 
Cannon Brewery, and the Fox and Bull public-house, to the Commissioners 
for the purpose of making a new thoroughfare and opening into Hyde 
Park. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN LOAN. 
[4 Victoria, c. 13.—10th May, 1841.] 


An Act to authorize the Advance of a Sum of Money out of the Consolidated 
Fund on account of the Colony of South Australia. 


The Commissioners of the Treasury are hereby authorized to lend to the 
‘Colonization Commissioners for South Australia any sum or sums of money 
not exceeding 155,000/. in the whole, at such rate of interest as the said 
Commissioners of the Treasury shall direct, the same to be applied for the 
payment of bills drawn and expenses incurred on account of the colony of 
South Australia; and that the repayment of all advances so made, with 
the interest thereon, shall be secured in such manner as may be provided by 
‘any Act passed for that purpose in this session of Parliament. 
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BANKING COPARTNERSHIPS. 
[4 Victoria, c. 14.—18th May, 1841.] 


An Act to make good certain Contracts which have been or may be entered into. 
by certain Banking and other Copa ps. 


Many copartnerships, and particularly joint-stock banks, having been 
formed, in which beneficed members of the Church of England were in- 
cluded among the proprietary, this Act declares that no such association or 
copartnership, or contract entered into by any of them, shall be illegal or void 
by reason only of spiritual persons being members thereof; but that no 
spiritual person beneficed or performing ecclesiastical duty shall act asa 
director. 


LEASE AND RELEASE, 
[4 Victoria, c. 21.—18th May, 1841.] 


An Act for rendering a Release as effectual for the Conveyance of Freehold 
_ Estates as a Lease and Release by the same parties, 


It being declared expedient to lessen the expense of conveying freehold 
estates, this Act provides that every deed or instrument of release of a free- 
hold estate which shall be executed on or after May 15th, 1841, shall be 
as effectual for the purposes therein expressed, and shall take effect as a con- 
veyance to uses or otherwise, and shall operate in all respects, both at law 
and equity, as if the releasing party or parties who shall have executed the 
same had also executed in due form a deed or instrument of bargain and 
sale or lease for a year for giving effect to such release, although no such 
deed or instrument of bargain and sale or lease for a year shall be executed; 
but every such deed or instrument to be chargeable with the same amount 
of stamp-duty 4s any bargain and sale or lease for a year would have been 
c jle with (except progressive duty). 

And many deeds or instruments of bargain and sale or leases for a year 
having been lost or mislaid, it is enacted that the recital or mention of a 
lease for a year in a release executed before the passing of this Act shall be 
evidence of the execution of such lease for a year. 

The word “freehold” to have not only its usual signification, but to 
extend to all lands and hereditaments for the conveyance of which, if this 


Act had not been passed, a bargain and sale or lease fora year would have 
been used. . 


LAW OF FELONY EXPLANATION, 
[4 Victoria, c. 22.—2Ist June, 1841.] 


An Act to remove Doubts as to the Liability of Lords and Peers of Parlia- 
ment to Punishment in certain Cases of Felony. 


So much of the Act of 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 28, is repealed by this as 
continues to peers the benefit of clergy in certain cases of felony; and it 
enacts that every Lord of Parliament or Peer of this Realm having place 
and voice in Parliament, against whom any indictment for felony may be 
found, shall plead to such indictment, and shall upon conviction be liable 
to the same punishment as any other of Her Majesty’s subjects are or may 
be liable upon conviction for such felony, any law or usage to the contrary 
im anywise notwithstanding. 
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ENTAILS, SCOTLAND. 
[4 Victoria, c. 24.—21st June, 1841.] 


An Act to amend an Act to grant certain Powers to Heirs of Entail in Scot- 


land, and to authorize the sale of Entailed Lands for the Payment of certain 
Debts affecting the same. 


- Doubts having arisen as to the provisions of 6 and 7 Will. IV. c. 42, inti- 

tuled ‘An Act to grant certain powers to Heirs of Entail in Scotland, and 
to authorize the Sale of Entailed Lands for the payment of certain Debts 
affecting the same,’ it is hereby declared that the insertion in contracts of 
excambion of the whole destitiation of heirs, substitutes, and successors, 
or the conditions and provisions, and prohibitory, irritant, and resolutive 
clauses of the original entail, shall not be necessary, if reference be made 
in the contract to such original entail, and the date thereof, and the date of 
recording the same in the register of tailzies; and it shall be incumbent on 
the keeper of the register of tailzies to insert such contracts in the register 
of tailzies, upon the same being presented to him, without the necessity of a 
warrant from the Court of Session for that purpose. 


VICTORIA PARK. 
[4 and 5 Victoria, c. 27.—2I1st June, 1841.] 


An Act to enable Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and Forests to 
complete the Contract for the Sale of York House, and to purchase certain 
Lands for a Royal Park, 


The first two clauses enable the Commissioners to complete the sale of 
York House to the Duke of Sutherland for the sum of 72,000/. 

The Commissioners are then empowered by the third clause to lay out the 
said 72,0002, with the interest dueand accruing on the same, in the purchase 
“of certain lands or hereditamentscontaining about 290 acres, with the several 
houses and buildings thereon, situate in the parishes of St. John Hackney, St. 
Matthew Bethnal Green, and St. Mary Stratford-le-Bow, or some or one of 
them, bounded on or towards the south-east by the Stour navigation, other- 
wise Sir George Duckett’s canal; on or towards the north-east by a lane 
or road called the Old Ford Lane, or Wick Lane; on or towards the 
north by Hackney Wick ; on or towards the north-west by Grove Street 
Lane and Grove Street, Valentine Corner, and by lands belonging to Sir 
John Cass’s Charity and St. Thomas's Hospital ; on or towards the west by 
lands late the property of Nathaniel Fenn, John Scott, and others, and by 
the Regent’s Caual; and including also a piece or parcel of ground, with 
certain erectious and buildings thereon, situate on or towards the south or 
south-west side of the Regent's Canal, and called or known by the name 
of Bonner’s Hall Field ; and such lands and hereditaments, when purchased, 
shall be conveyed and assured to Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, and 
when so conveyed shall for ever thereafter be taken and be a royal park, by 
the name of “ Victoria Park,’’ and part and parcel of the possessions and 
land revenues of Her Majesty in right of the crown; and all laws, provi- 
sions, and regulations now in force, or hereafter to be in force, with respect 
to royal parks, shall be taken to extend and apply to such park, except that 
Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods, Forests, Land Revenues, Works, 
and Buildings for the time being may, in such manner as by law is pro- 
vided with regard to the hereditary revenues of the crown (not being royal 
parks), lease any part of the said royal park, not exceeding in the whole 
one fourth part, for the purposes of the same being used as sites for dwelling- 
houses or ornamental buildings, and the offices and gardens thereto to be 
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annexed; and that all and whatsoever the powers and provisions with re- 
gard to leases to be granted by Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods, 
Forests, Land Revenues, Works, and Buildings of the hereditary revenues 
of the Crown, shall extend to such part or parts of the said park so to be 
leased as aforesaid.”’ 

The Commissioners are empowered, out of the aforesaid moneys, to lay 
out, plant, and enclose the said park, and build any lodge or lodges or 
other ornamental buildings therein, and in such manner as they shall think 
fit, and may cause any of the buildings which shall be on the hereditaments 
so to be purchased to be pulled down, and apply the produce of the sale 
of the materials in any of the purposes aforesaid. 

As regards the surplus of any moneys to arise from the said exchequer 
bills, and which may not be applied for the purposes aforesaid, the same 
is to be applied in the same manner as moneys arising from the income of 
the land revenues of the crown are by law applicable. 

By clause 16 the powers of the Act 10 Geo. IV. c. 50, and 2 and 3 
Will. IV. c. 1, are extended to this Act. ° 


VACCINATION. 
[4 and 5 Victoria, c, 24.—2]st June, 1841.] 
An Act to amend an Act to extend the Practice of Vaccination. 


No provision having been made in the Act of 3 and 4 Vict. c. 29, for 
defraying the expenses of carrying the same into effect, it is hereby declared 
‘that it shall be and be deemed to have been lawful for the guardians’ of 
every parish or union in England and Ireland, and the overseers of every 
parish in England by whom the contracts for vaccination may respectively 
be or have been made under the provisions of the said Act, to defray the 
expenses incident to the execution of the said Act out of any rates or 
moneys which may come or may have come into their hands respectively 
for the relief of the poor. 

“ And be it further declared and enacted, that the vaccination, or surgical 
or medical assistance incident to the vaccination, of any person resident 
in any union or parish, or of any of his family, under the said Act, shall 
not be considered to be parochial relief, alms, or charitable allowance to 
such person, and that no such person shall by reason of such vaccination or 
assistance be deprived of any right or privilege, or be subject to any dis- 
ability or disqualification whatsoever.” 


TURNPIKE TOLLS. 


[4 and 5 Victoria, c. 33.—21st June, 1841.] 


An Act to amend the Acts for regulating Turnpike Roads in England, so far 
as they relate to certain Exemptions from Toll. | ; 


Doubts having been entertained as to the construction of the Act 3 Geo. 
IV. c. 126, it is hereby declared, “that no toll shall be demanded or 
taken for or in respect of any horse, ass, sheep, swine, or other beast or cattle, 
of any kind whatsoever, or of any waggon, cart, vehicle, or other carriage 
of any kind whatsoever, which shall only cross any turnpike-road, or shall 
not pass above 100 yards thereon. 

“That all and every the powers, provisions, authorities, penalties, and 
forfeitures contained in the said recited Act, and in the several other Acts 
for regulating turnpike roads in Englaud, (save and except such parts 
thereof as are varied, altered, or repealed,) shall be as good, valid, and 
effectual for carrying this Act into execution as if the same had - Te 
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and re-enacted in the body of this Act, and that the said recited 
Act and this Act shall be construed together as one Act. 

“ But nothing inthis Act contained shall extend or be construed to ex- 
tend to or affect any road or roads in the said recited Act mentioned to be 
exempted from the provisions thereof.” 


COPYHOLD AND CUSTOMARY TENURES. 

[4 and 5 Victoria, c. 35.—12st June, 1841.] 
An Act for the Commutation of certain Manorial Rights in respect of Lands 
of _Copyhold and Customary Tenure, and in respect of other Lands subject 
to such Rights, and for facilitating the Enfranchisement of such Lands, 
and for the Improvement of such Tenure. 
§ 1 appoints the Tithe Commissioners for England and Wales for the 
time being to be Commissioners for carrying this Act into execution, and, 
in case of the Tithe Commission ceasing, other persons to be appointed 
by one of the secretaries of state. 
By § 2 they are styled “‘The Copyhold Commissioners;” they are to 
have a common seal, and all sealed instruments are to be received as evi- 
dence without any further proof; and no agreement, award, or apportion- 
ment to be of any force unless sealed or stamped by them. 

§ 3 directs a yearly report to be made by the Commissioners to one of 
the secretaries of state, which is to be laid before Parliament within six 
weeks of sitting, and if not, within six weeks after they meet. 

§ 4 empowers the Commissioners to appoint Assistant Commissioners 
and other officers, and to remove them when necessary; but the Assistant 
Commissioners are not to exceed ten without the consent of the Treasury, 
and by § 5 no Commissioner is to sit in Parliament. 

§ 6 limits the operation of this Act as to appointments to five years 
from the day of its passing, and thence to the of the then next session 
of Parliament. 

The regulation as to salaries is vested by § 7 in the Lords of the 
‘Treasury, but no Commissioner to receive more (including any salary he 
may receive under the Tithe Act) than 2000/. per annum; nor any Assist- 
ant Commissioner more than 3/. per day for the time actually employed ; 
nor the secretary more than 800/. perannum, Thesalaries of the subordi- 
nate officers to be in ye Reasonable travelling and other expenses 
are, however, to be allowed by the Lords ofthe Treasury. These salaries 
and allowances (§ 8) to be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, 

§ 9 contains the form of a declaration to be made by every Commis- 
sioner or Assistant Commissioner as to the proper fulfilment of his duties 
before entering upon the execution of them in the presence of certain judicial 
authorities; and § 10 enables the Commissioners to delegate their powers 
to any Assistant Commissioner, except the confirming of awards, apportion- 
ments, &c., or any act required to be done under the seal of the said Com- 

§ 11 and 12i¢ is provided that when any lord of a manor other perso 

In an en any lord of a manor or other n 
seid therein shall Jahour under disabilities, such as being a lunatic, 
minor, or feme couverte, or otherwise incompetent, the guardian, trustees, or 
attorney may be appointed agent for the purposes of this Act, as may also 
under certain regulations the trustees of charitable estates; and lords or 
tenants of manors, and other persous interested therein, (if corporations under 
their common seal,) may by power of attorney (the form of which is given 
in the Act) appoint agents to act for them in executi 


ting the provisions of 
this Act, and every such person to be bound by the acts of their agents as 
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fully as if they had acted for themselves, such power of attorney to be re- 
voked by a notice in writing to the chairman of any meeting held under 
the provisions of this Act. 

next few clauses being among the most important of the Act, we 
give them at length: 

13. “ And be it enacted, That any lord or lords of any manor whose 
interest shall not be less than one fourth of the whole annual value of such 
manor, or any tenant or tenants of any manor to the number of ten, or when 
there shall not be so many tenants as ten, then one-half of the tenants of 
such manor, may call a meeting of the lords and tenants of such manor, 
by notice thereof in writing under his or their hands, to be affixed 
at least twenty-one days before such meeting on the principal outer door 
of the church of the parish within the limits of which the said manor 
or the greater part thereof in value extends, or on the door or on some con- 
spicuous part of some house or building wherein the courts for the said 
manor are usually held, and to be twice at least withinsuch twenty-one days 
inserted in some newspaper (or once in each of two newspapers published 
in successive weeks) generally circulated in the county within which the 
said manor or the greater part thereof in value extends, for the purpose of 
making an agreement for the general commutation of the rents, fines, and 
heriots thereafter to become due in respect of lands holden of such manor, 
and of the lord’s rights in timber; and every lord and tenant attending such 
meeting shall bear his own expenses of attendance; and the lord and 
tenants who shall be present at any such meeting called as aforesaid, such 
tenants not being less in number than three fourths of the tenants of such 
manor, and the interest of the lord and the interest of the tenants in the 
manor and lands respectively not being less than three fourths of the interest 
in the value thereof respectively, computing the interest of tenants.as herein- 
after is provided, may proceed to make and execute such an agreement as 
is hereinafter mentioned for the commutation of the rents, fines, and heriots 
thereafter to become due in respect of the lands holden of the said manor, 
and of the lord’s rights in timber; and if expressly agreed between such 
lord and tenants, the commutation may be made to extend to rights in 
mines and minerals, but otherwise shall not extend to or affect such rights; 
and thereupon such agreement shall be reduced into writing, and a memo- 
randum or minute thereof shall be signed by the persons so agreeing to such 
commutation or by their respective agents. 

14. “ And be it enacted, That such agreement for a commutation of the 
rights of the lord may be for the payment of an annual sum by way of rent- 
charge, and of asmall fixed fine upon death or alienation, which shall in 
no case exceed the sum of five shillings, such rent-charge to commence, 
either in whole or in part, according as the said commissioners shall direct 
from the date hereinafter mentioned (except where otherwise directed by 
the said commissioners), and to be valued and variable (when such rent- 
charge shall exceed twenty shillings) according to the price of corn, in like 
manner as is mentioned and provided with regard to the tithe commutation 
rent-charge in and by the said Act for the Commutation of Tithes in Eng- 
land and Wales; and the amount of every such rent-charge may be speci- 
fically stated in such agreement, or separate rent-charges may be therein 
agreed upon between the lord and any one or more tenants, ies to the 
agreement, or the agreement may provide that the entire rent-c , though 
stated therein, shall he subject to increase or diminution by the valuers to be 
appointed as hereinafter mentioned to such an amount per centum as shall 
be therein expressed, or that such separate rent-charges as aforesaid shall be 
subject to increase or diminution to.a given amount per centum, in certain 
events to be specified in the agreement; and the agreement may also deter- 
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mine the apportionment for each tenant, or it may provide that the entire 
rent-charge, or the apportionment thereof, shall be fixed by such valuers, 
subject to the approbation of the said commissioners; and it may be 
that so much of the rent-charge, to be apportioned as aforesaid in respect of 
the lands of any tenant, as shall be in lieu of fines, or other manorial rights 
to which such tenant would not be liable thereafter during his tenancy, shall 
not commence until the period of the next act or event on which a fine or 
such other manorial right would have become payable or due, and that the 
amount of such rent-charge shall be then increased accordingly; but such 
agreement shall not fix the time for the commencement of the rent-charge 
to be apportioned in respect of the lands of any tenant who shall not be 
party to such agreement ; and all other provisions may be made for carrying 
into execution the intention of the parties and of this Act, so that nothing in 
such agreement contained (unless every tenant included therein shall be 
a party thereto) shall exclude or prevent the exercise of the powers herein- 
after contained for apportioning the rent-charge according to the particular 
circumstances of each tenement, and for the relief of tenants for life and other 
persons in the cases hereinafter provided’ for; and such agreement may fix 
a scale of fees to be payable to the steward from and after the confirmation 
of the apportionment, but so nevertheless as not to affect the interests of any 
steward in office at the time of the passing of this Act who shall hold his 
office for life or during good behaviour, or of any steward of a manor so in 
office as aforesaid where the usage shall have been such as, in the opinion of 
the said Commissioners, to lead to a just expectation that the steward will 
hold his office during his life or good behaviour; and such agreement may 
athe for the costs of the proceedings under this Act, subject to the appro- 
tion of the said Commissioners : Provided always, that in case of doubt or 
‘difference as tothe sufficiency of interest of the parties toany such agreement, 
the decision of the said Commissioners thereon shall be conclusive; and every 
agreement so made and executed, and confirmed in manner hereinafter 
mentioned, shall be binding on all persons interested in such manor or lands. 
15. “ And be it enacted, That such agreement for a commutation of the 
rights of the lord as aforesaid may also be for the payment of a fine on death 
or alienation, or at any fixed period or periods to be agreed upon by the 
parties, every such fine to be fixed by the agreement or to be subject to 
increase or diminution by the valuers, to be appointed as hereinafter men- 
tioned, to such an amount per centum as shall be expressed in such agree- 
ment, but in either case to be valued in bushels of wheat, barley, and oats 
in the same manner as the tithe commutation rent-charge, and to be subject, 
in like manner as such rent-charge, to variation according to the prices 
ascertained by the advertisement provided for by the said Act for the Com- 
mutation of Tithes in England and Wales, to be published next before the 
time of the happening of the act or event on which the fine shall become 
ble. 
is. ‘ And be it enacted, That the said lord and tenants present at such 
meeting shall elect a chairman (the vote of the lord being reckoned as equal 
‘to one third of the whole number of votes, and the votes of the tenants 
being reckoned individually), who shall forthwith proceed to ascertain the 
number and interest of the lord and tenants then present in person or by 
their agents; and in case it shall thereupon appear that the persons present 
at such meeting are not sufficient in number and interest, or a sufficient 
rtion are not willing to make and execute such an agreement as shall 
be binding on all persons interested therein, it shall be lawful, notwithstand- 
ing, for any number of the persons present to make and execute a provisional 
agreement of the like form and tenor; and every such provisional agree- 
ment which shall be executed within six calendar months from the day of 
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such meeting by such persons as would have been sufficient in number and 
interest to make a binding agreement at such meeting shall be as binding as 
if the same had been sufficiently executed at such meeting. 

17. “And be it enacted, That the proportional interest of the tenants, so 
far as relates to their power to make such agreement or provisional agree- 
ment, or to appoint valuers, or to give any notice. to the said Commissioners 
or Assistant Commissioners, as hereinafter provided, shall be computed in 
manner hereinafter mentioned; that is to say, the interest of every tenant 
liable to fines arbitrary or uncertain in amount shall be estimated according 
to the proportional sum at which their lands shall be rated to the relief of 
the poor in the parish or place wherein the same are situated, and if any 
lands shall not be distinctly rated, then in respect of such lands according 
to the rules by which ‘property of the same kind is in the said parish rated 
to the relief of the poor; and when such rating cannot be ascertained, then 
the interest in respect thereof shall be estimated at such proportion, not 
exceeding two thirds of the last fine arbitrary paid on admission to the said 
lands, as the chairman at the said meeting shall consider nearest in amount 
to the yearly value of the said lands; the interest of tenants liablg to fines 
certain shall be estimated according to such rule as shall be specially . 
made for the occasion by the said Commissioners on the application of the 
lord or tenants by whom the meeting shall have been called, or, for want of 
such rule, as if the aunual value of their respective lands were one half of 
the amount of such fine certain; the interest of tenants liable to heriots in 
kind shall in respect of such liability be estimated according to such rate 
as shall be specially made for the occasion by the said Commissioners on 
such application as aforesaid, or, for want of such rule, at one-fifth of the 
annual value of their respective lands, as nearly as the same can be esti- 
mated by the chairman at any such meeting ; and the interest of no person 
shall be computed in respect of a copyhold estate who has not been admitted 
tenant thereof according to the custom of the manor, or who has made an 
absolute surrender of all his estate and interest therein; and it shall be law- 
ful for the said commissioners to make special rules respecting the computa- 
tion of the interests of tenants liable to fines certain, heriots, rights in timber, 
and other manorial rights (if any) which may be the subjects of any pro- 
posed commutation, on the application or with the consent of a majority of 
the parties interested, and previous to the execution of any agreement, and 
such rules shall have the same force as if made by this Act.” 

By § 18 it is enacted, That meetings may be adjourned at the desire 
of the majority, notice being given, to any time or place to be declared by 
the chairman ; notice of such adjourned meetings to be affixed to the build- 
ing where the meeting should have been held, and advertised once in the q 
newspaper. 

By § 19 and 20 all agreements are declared to bear date on the day q 
of the first signature being attached, and shall be in such form as the Com- : 
missioners shall direct ; and the Commissioners shall as soon as possible 
frame and cause to be circulated the forms of notices, agreements, and 
such other instruments as they may think necessary, and supply them to any 
person or persons requiring them. 

Suits or differences touching the right to or amount of fines, heriots, or 
other manorial rights, or the boundary of any manor or lands, may by § t 
21 be referred to arbitration; but no person possessing any estate less than i, 
fee simple not to be allowed to bind any one in reversion or expectancy : 
without the consent of the Commissioners, who may if they think fit direct - 
such person in expectancy to be made a party thereto. 

Where any manor or land is held under an ecclesiastical or other corpora- 
tion, the consent of such parties must be obtained under their hand and seal 
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to the agreement between the lord and tenants (§ 22); and after the 
agreement shall have been confirmed by the Commissioners it shall be bind- 
ing upon all parties, and not be invalidated for want of sufficiency in ‘the 
number and interest of parties entering into the same; but the Commis- 
sionersat their discretion may direct thatthe rent-charge to be paid by any par- 
ticular tenant or tenants shall not commence until the period of the next act 
or event on which the fine or other manorial right for which such rent-charge 
shall be commuted would have become due and payable, and that the 
amount of such rent-charge shall be then increased in such proportions as 
the said Commissioners or Assistant Commissioner shall think proper 
23). 
& yy to 29 inclusive relate to the appointment of valuers and their 
duties. They are to be appointed, in case of not being unanimous, half by 
a majority in number, and half by a majority in value; but where the 
commutation is to be in the nature of a rent-charge, then half to be appointed 


- by the lord of the manor, and the other half by the tenants. The valuers are 


empowered to enter on any lands, &c., at reasonable times ; and the stewards 
of mae. yr) if no steward, then the lord) are required to furnish correct 
statements of the tenants of the manors and ef the lands which they hold, 
with the amounts to which they are rated to the poor, and of the three last 
heriots; and for the purpose of ascertaining the ages of any tenants it shall 
be lawful for the steward or lord to apply to the particular tenant for such 
information, and every tenant refusing or neglecting for the space of twenty- 
one days to give such information shall not be entitled to have any amend- 
ment made in such schedule by reason of any error the steward may commit 
in inserting such age, or to object to the apportionment hereinafter mentioned 
by reason of such misstatement of age; and any tenant falsely stating his or 
her age shall forfeit and pay such sum, not exceeding the sum of 10/.; the 
lord or steward also, not making the returns required from court rolls or 
other documents, to be liable to a fine of 5/. The valuers are also em- 
powered to take peculiar circumstances into consideration, and to make 
arrangements accordingly. Schedules of the valuation when made are to 
be deposited with the steward for inspection, and a meeting appointed by 
notice for hearing objections, such meeting to be adjourned from time to 
time if necessary. . 

2% declares that the expense of proceedings under this Act are to be 
defrayed as follows: where the valuers are appointed by the tenants, the 
costs to be paid by them in rateable proportion ‘to the sum charged on their 
land; where appointed by the lord and tenants jointly, if not more than two 
valuers, the lord to pay halfand the tenants half, but if more than two, the 
lord to pay one-third and the tenants two-thirds. 

§§ 31 to 35 provide for the? Commissioners, &c., making schedules of 
fines, apEercnn, &c., two copies of every such confirmed instrument or 
schedule to be sealed by the Commissioners, and deposited, one with the 
steward of the manor, and one with the clerk of the peace; both to be open 
to inspection to any one on payment of two and sixpence, and extracts to be 
~~ on reasonable notice at the rate of two-pence for every seventy-two 
words. 

It is then declared by § 36, That from the lst of January next following 
the confirmation of an apportionment, all copyhold lands are to be dischar, 
from all rents, fines, an sheriota, now payable, and a rent-charge, to be cal- 
culated by the price of grain in the same way as under the Tithe Act, 
and a fixed fine of not more than 5s.,to be paid instead. The schedule may 
also state (§ 37) under what circumstances a rent-charge may be increased 
or diminished. 

The Commissioners, by §{ 38 and 39, are empowered to name the 
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valuers, if not appointed within six months after the confirmation of the 
agreement, and may hear and determine any disputes relating to manorial 
rights, excepting those relating to mines or minerals; but sect. 40 gives a 
right of appeal to the courts at Westminster, by issue, or on case stated, on 
any matter in dispute involving a payment of more than 20/., such verdict 
to be final, and the costs to be at the discretion of the court. 

§ 41 provides that no proceedings of or before the Commissioners or 
Assistant Commissioners shall abate by reason of the death of any person 
interested therein; and § 42 details the mode in which such cases, shall be 
carried on. § 43 gives to the Commissioners the power of examining 
witnesses upon oath, and of calling for the production of such papers and 
documents as they may deem necessary ; the Commissioners being authorized 
($144) to allow the expenses of such witnesses as they may see fit to be 
— by the parties interested in such proportions as the Commissioners may 

irect. 

By § 45 every tenant or occupier who shall pay such rent-charge, or 
other legal expense charged under this Act, is empowered to deduct the same 
from the rent payable to his landlord ; but where any tenant holds copyhold 
lands at a rent lower than the sum imposed on the same for commutation, 
the Commissioners may declare the agreement ( § 46) for such commuta- 
tion void, unless the tenant on the court-roll give satisfactory security 
for the payment of the sums so charged. 

$$ 47 to 50 provide for the recovery of rent-charges; when rent-charge 
is in arrear for twenty-one days after the half-yearly days of payment, the 
person entitled thereto may distrain, and when over-due forty days, and no 
sufficient distress on the premises, a writ may be issued from any of her 
Majesty's courts at Westminster, directing the sheriff to summon a jury to 
assess arrears; which being done, the owner of the rent-charge may sue out 
a writ directed to the sheriff for putting him in possession of such lands until 
the arrears, costs, and other expenses shall be fully satisfied; accounts to be 
rendered from time to time on a judge’s order. In no case, however, is 
more than two years’ arrear of rent-charge to be recoverable. The powers 
of 4 and 5 Will. IV., cap. 22, are extended to this Act. 

§ 51 exempts from this Act any claim or right arising from heriots, 
fines, &c., due or accruing previous to the Ist of January next following the 
confirmation of the apportionment. 

By § 52 it is enacted that, subject to the approval and confirmation of 
the Commissioners, it shall be lawful for the lord of any manor, and any 
one or more tenant or tenants of such manor, to enter into an agreement for 
the commutation of the lord’s rights to rents, fines, and heriets, &c. ; and 
such agreement may include an apportionment of the rent-charge or other 
consideration for the commutation, and of the costs and expenses of and 
attending the same, and may fix a scale of fees to be payable to the steward 
after the confirmation of the agreement, but so as not to affect the interests 
of any steward in office at the time of the passing of this Act who shall hold 
his office for life or during good behaviour; and every such commutation 
may be made in consideration of a rent-charge to commence and (where it 
shall exceed the sum of 20s.) to be variable as aforesaid, and of a fine 
certain (not exceeding in any case the sum of 5s.) upon death or alienation, 
or may be made in consideration of the payment of a fine on death or aliena- 
tion; and every such rent-charge, or, where the commutation shall be a fine 
on death or alienation, every such fine, may be made subject to a certain 
increase or diminution, to be stated in the agreement, or to be afterwards 
fixed by valuers, in any event which may be provided for by the agreement ; 
and whenever so many as twelve persons, being tenants, or all the tenants of 
any manor, shall at the same time agree with the lord for any such com- 
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mutation, and the agreement shall not include apportionment, it shall be 
lawful to effect such commutatidn by a schedule to be prepared by the 
steward, and delivered by him to the said Commissioners, and to be con- 
firmed and sealed by such Commissioners under this Act ; all the provisions 
hereinbefore contained for carrying into effect a commutation apportion- 
ment, and for the deposit of copies thereof, to be applicable to the case of a 
commutation agreed upon between the lord and such number of his tenants 
as aforesaid, save that the said Commissioners shall not make any altera- 
tions or amendments in such schedule, or the terms of such commutation, 
without the consent of the parties interested therein; with the proviso as 
before as to the reversionary interest of any person to be affected by such 
commutation. 

§ 53 extends the powers of 11 Geo. IV., and 1 Wm. IV. cap. 65, to 
this Act, fur the purpose of enabling lords of manors to recover commutation 
fines. 

§ 54 authorizes a supplemental commutation wherever it is desired to 
include manorial rights not comprised in the original agreement; and sect.55 
enables parties, on a subdivision of the property, to make an entry of ap- 
portionment of the rent-charge on the court-rolls, &c. 

The 56th § is similar to the 52nd, substituting enfranchisement for 
commutation by agreement; and 57 provides that if such agreement for 
enfranchisement shall not be entered into by all the tenants of the manor, if 
the parties shall think fit, an enfranchisement may be effected, with the 
consent of the said Commissioners, by such conveyance, deed, or assurance, 
as would or might be adopted for effecting such enfranchisement if the lord 
were seised of the manor for an absolute estate of inheritance in fee simple 
in possession; but the Commissioners (§ 58), before giving their consent, 
are to satisfy themselves of the title to the manor; and the expenses of the 
investigation, as well as the general expenses, are to be borne by the parties 
as may be agreed upon, and in default as the Commissioners shall direct. 

$$ 59 to 63, inclusive, detail the modes of payment of enfranchise- 
ment money similarly to the clauses for commutation. 

All lands enfranchised by this Act to be deemed (by §64) to be held 
under the same titles as before, and are not to be subject to any interests, 
encumbrances, &c., affecting the manor of which they were holden. 

$$ 65 to 69 provide for the raising and recovery of moneys for the pay~ 
ment of the necessary expenses. 

6 70 to 77 provide for peculiar cases of mortgaging, payment of 
moneys of persons under disabilities, &c. &c. 

$ 78 provides that the receipts of the persons to whom any sums of 
money shall be paid pursuant to this Act shall be sufficient discharges for 
the same, and the person making such payment shall not be liable to see to 
the application of any such sums, or be answerable for the misapplication or 
non-application thereof. 

§ 79 declares, that from and after the final confirmation of the appor- 
tionment, in the case of any commutation under this Act, the several lands 
included in such commutation shall be held by copy of court-roll, and be 
conveyed by surrender and admittance, or in such manner as the same are 
now by custom held and conveyed, and shall continue parcel of the same 
manors, but they shall thenceforth cease to be subject to the customs of 
borough English or gavelkind, or to any other customary mode of descent, 
or to any custom relating to dower or freebench or tenancy by the curtesy 
of England; and all the laws relating to descents, or to estates of dower, or 
estates by the curtesy of England, which shall affect and be applicable to 
lands held in free and common soccage, shall henceforth affect and be 
applicable to the lands included in every such commutation, but this is not 
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to affect existing interests; and by § 80 the custom of gavelkind, as the 
same now exists and prevails in the county of Kent, is exempted from the 
operation of this Act. 

§ 81 enacts that, subject to the payment of the enfranchisement con- 
sideration, the lands comprised in any agreement under this Act shall become 
in all respects of freehold tenure ; all rights of common, however, to con- 
tinue attached thereto: as if still copyhold; and all mortgages, &c., to be- 
come mortgages of freehold upon the same lands. : 

By § 82,-no commutation under this Act to affect the rights of lords of 
manors to escheats, fairs, markets, rights of game, chase, fishing, &c., or to 
any mines and minerals, or quarries, unless expressly so agreed upon ;’ but 
nothing in this Act is to be considered as authorizing the lord to enclose any 
common or waste land in such manor, nor to revive any right to fines, or 
other manorial claims ( § 83) now barred by any law in force for the 
limitation of suits; and in aid of the reservation of the lord’s right to mines 
and minerals, tenants are empowered (§ 84) to grant rights of entry and 
way, &c., requisite for mining purposes, such rights to be reserved in the 
enfranchisement conveyance. 

By $6 85, courts of equity are empowered to decree a partition of lands 
of customary or copyhold tenure, and the allotment in severalty of the 
respective shares according to the practice of such court with respect to 
freehold lands. 

$§ 86 to 90 provide that after Dec. 31, 1841, lords of manors or their 
stewards may hold customary courts, although no copyhold tenant be 
present ; that lords or their stewards may, either within or out of the manor, 
make grants of lands to be held by copy of court-roll, or grant admissions ; 
that every surrender, &c., delivered to the lord or steward, and every fact 
proved to the lord or steward, at any court whereat a homage shall not be 
assembled, shall be forthwith entered on the court-rolls; and that after the 
same date presentment by the homage shall not be essential to the validity 
of an admission. § 91, however, provides that, where by the custom of 
any manor, the lord is authorized, with the consent of the homage of such 
manor, to grant any common or waste lauds of such manor to be holden of 
the lord by copy of court-roll, nothing in this Act contained shall operate to 
authorize or empower the lord to grant any such common or waste lands 
without the consent of the homage assembled at a customary court holden 
for such manor. 

By § 92, lords of manors are empowered to license any tenant to dis- 
pose of his lands, &c., in parts or portions, but subject to such proportion of 
the rent-charge as the lord or steward shall affix thereto. 

§§ 93 to 102 are limitation and explanatory clauses. 


SITES FOR SCHOOLS. 
[4 and 5 Victoria, c. 38.—2Ist June 1841.] 


An Act toafford further Facilities for the Conveyance and Endowment of Sites 
Sor Schools. 


This Act enables landlords and proprietors of land to give, sell, or ex- 
change land not exceeding one acre, either in fee simple or for a term of 
years, as a site for a school for the education of poor persons, and where 
such land has been granted from waste or commonable land, and ceases to 
be used for the purpose aforesaid, such land to revert to the estate from 
which it was severed. The chancellor and council of the duchy of Lan- 
caster, and the officers of the duchy of Cornwall, are empowered to grant 
lands in the same way for similar purposes; and under the like provisions, 
corporations, trustees, &c., are also invested with the same powers, and 
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corporations, trustees, &c., are enabled to hold such grants for school 


purposes ; or estates now vested ii: trustees, &c., for the purposes of educa- 
tion, and not included in the provisions of the Act of last session relating to 
grammar-schools, may be conveyed to the minister of the established church 
and the churchwardens of any parish in which the same may be situated. 
Any number of sites may be granted by any n or corporation though 
exceeding one acre in quantity, provided that no one site exceeds that 
extent, and not more than one site is given in thesame parish. Forms of 
gtant are given, and provisions made for the application of the moneys 
arising from the sale of lands belouging to ecclesiastical corporations, or of 
heritable lands in Scotland. Trustees are empowered for the purposes of 
the Act to.sell or exchange lands or buildings, and conveyances are to vest 
the fee-simple. No schoolmaster or schoolmistress to be appointed to any 
school erected upon land conveyed under the powers of this Act is to be 
deemed to have acquired an interest for life.by virtue of such appointment, 
but shall hold his or her office at the discretion of the trustees of the said 
school ; and if any master or mistress holding any school-room, school-house, 
or any other house, land, or tenement, by virtue of his or her office, on being 
dismissed or removed, shall neglect or refuse to quit and deliver up 
possession of the premises within the space of three calendar months after 
such dismissal or ceasing to be master or mistress, the justices of the peace 
for the district or division, or any two of them, or the sheriff of the county 
in Scotland, shall issue a warrant to some one or more of the constables and 
peace-officers to enter into the premises, and give possession of the same to 
the said trustees or managers or their agents. 


BANKS OF ISSUE. 


[4 and 5 Victoria, ec. 50.—2I1st June 1841.] 
An Act to make further Provision relative to the Returns to be made by Banks 
of the Amount of their Notes in Circulation. 

All corporations and copartnerships, and persons carrying on the business 
of bankers, making and issuing promissory notes payable to bearer on 
demand, in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, are required 
under penalties to make up just and true weekly accounts of the average 
amount of notes in circulation ; and within seven days after the conclusion 
of every four weeks, to return and deliver such last-mentioned account 
for the four weeks immediately preceding, to the Commissioners of Stamps 
and Taxes, at their head office in Westminster; and such account shall be 
published in the London Gazette in every four weeks as soon ‘as the same 


can conveniently be prepared for that purpose, together with the accounts 
of the Bank of England. 


PUNISHMENT OF DEATH REPEAL ACT. 
[4 and 5 Victoria, c. 56.—22nd June 1841.] 
An Aet for taking away the Punishment of Death in certain cases, and 
substituting other Punishments in lieu thereof. 

This Act repeals the Acts awarding the punishment of death for the 
embezzlement, by a servant of the Bank'of England, or of the South Sea Com- 
pany, of any note, bill, dividend warrant, &c., belonging to those companies ; 
for fraudulently using old deed and other stamps, or of forging the stamp 
upon gold and silver plate in order to avoid paying the legal duties; and 
for returning from transportation ; and instead thereof, such persons to be 
transported beyond seas, at the discretion of the court, for the term of their 
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natural lives, or for any term not Jess than-seven years, or to be imprisoned 
for any term not less than three years. 5% 

It also repeals the punishment of death as against persons convicted of 
riotously demolishing churches, chapels, houses, &c., and provides instead 
that they shall be liable to transportation beyond seas for any term not less 
than seven years, or to imprisonment for any term not less than three years. 

The Act awarding the punishment of death in cases of rape is also 
repealed, and transportation for life to be substituted. 

These offences are not to be tried at quarter sessions but at the assize 
courts; and the courts in awarding punishments may direct whether im- 
prisonment shall be with or without hard labour ; and whether solitary con- 
finement with or without hard labour, and for what portion or portions, not 
exceeding one month at any one time, nor more than three months in one 
year, shall be added thereto. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following list contains the titles of the Public Acts not included in the 
foregoing Abstracts. } 


4 and 5 Victoria. 


2. An Act for punishing mutiny and desertion, and for the better pay- 
ment of the army and their quarters, 

ving Act for the regulation of Her Majesty’s royal marine forces while 
on shore. 

_ 4. An Act to apply the sum of 8,000,000/. out of the consolidated fund 
to the service of the year 1841. 

6. An Act to continue, until the 4th day of August 1842, and to the end 
of thenext session of Parliament, the several Acts for regulating turnpike- 
roads in Ireland which will expire at or before the end of the present session 
of Parliament, or at or before the end of the session of Parliament next 
after the 4th day of August 1841; and to amend the Acts for regulating 
turnpike-roads in Ireland. 

7. An Act to amend the Acts of the last session for taking account of the 
population. 

9. An Act fcr removing doubts as to the continuance of certain local 
turnpike Acts. = all existing Acts till June 1842, or the end of 
the session if Parliament is‘then sitting. ] 

10. An Act for extending to the county of the city of Dublin the pro- 
visions of an Act passed in the nineteenth and twentieth years of His 
late.Majesty King George the Third, in Ireland, intituled, “‘ An Act to 

vent the detestable practices of houghing cattle, burning of houses, barns, 
- gards, and corn, and for other purposes,’ so far as relates to burning of 

uses. 

11. An Act to indemnify such persons in the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offices and employments, and to extend 
the time limited for those purposes respectively until March 25, 1841, and 
for the relief of clerks to attorneys and solicitors in certain cases. 

15. An Act for the erection at Edinburgh of a monument to the late Sir 
Walter Scott. 

16. An Act to enable the Commissioners of wide streets to sell, and Her 
Majesty to purchase, certain hereditaments in the city of Dublin on the 
north bank of the river Anna Liffey. 

17. An Act to abolish arrest in personal actions commenced by process 
of subpoena at the law side of the Court.of Exchequer in Ireland. 
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18. An Act to make further provision for facilitating and completing the 
distribution and payment of compensation far slaves upon the abolition of 
slavery. [Removing certain difficulties as to outstanding claims, and for 
the di of the surplus funds, apr 

19. An Act for raising the sum of eleven millions by Exchequer bills, 
for the service of the year 1841. 

20. An Act to alter and amend certain laws relating to the collection 
and management of the duties of excise. 

23. An Act to suspend until August 31, 1842, the making of lists and 
the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the United Kingdom. 

25. An Act to amend and continue for one year, and to the end of the 
then next session of Parliament, the several Acts relating to the importation 
and keeping of arms and gunpowder in Ireland. 

Py An Act to continue compositions for assessed taxes until April 5, 
1843. 

28. An Act to prevent plaintiffs in certain frivolous actions from ob- 
taining their full costs of suit. 

29. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until July 5, 1842, certain 
duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for the service of the 

ear 1841. 
: 30. An Act to authorize and facilitate the completion of a survey of 
Great Britain, Berwick upon Tweed, and the Isle of Man. 

31. An Act to provide for the surrender of premises formerly used for 
court houses, but no longer used for that purpose, in Ireland. 

34. An Act to explain and amend an Act of the fifth year of King 
George the Fourth, for repealing certain duties on law proceedings in the 
courts in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, and for better protecting 
the duties payable upon stamped vellum, parchment, or paper. [This 
relates chiefly to stamps upon certain law proceedings. 

36. An Act to amend an Act of the fifth and sixth Years of King 
William the Fourth, “‘ for the more easy Recovery of Tithes;” and to take 
away the jurisdiction from the Ecclesiastical Courts in all matters relating 
to tithes of a certain amount. [Extending the provisions of that Act to 
every Ecclesiastical Court in England.] 

37. An Act for the more easy recovery of arrears of compositions for 
tithes from persons of the persuasion of the people called Quakers, in Ireland. 

Arrears of composition to be recovered oo we the provisions of 5 and 6 

ill. IV., c. 74. 

39. An Act to explain and amend two several Acts relating to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England. 

40. An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods to 
raise money for certain improvements in the metropolis on the security of 
the land revenues of the crown within the county of Middlesex and city of 


‘London. 


41. An Act to provide for the payment of debts, charges, and encum- 
brances affecting houses of industry and workhouses, and of advances made, 
conformably with previous usage, for the lawful purposes of such houses of 
industry and workhouses, in certain cases, in Ireland. 

42. An Act to remove doubts as to the division of the parish of Winter- 


‘bourne in the county of Gloucester into two parishes. 


43. An Act to continue until December 31, 1842, and until the end of 
the then next session of Parliament, an Act ofthe tenth year of King George 
the Fourth, for providing fur the Government of His Majesty’s settlements 
in Western Australia on the western coast of New Holland. 

44, An Act to continue until December 31, 1842, and from thence until 
the end of the next ensuing session of Parliament, certain Acts for pro- 
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viding for ‘the administration of justice in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, and for the more effectual government thereof. 

45. An Act to amend an Act passed in the third and fourth years of the 
reign of His late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled “ An Act 
to amend the laws selding to Sewers.” [Chiefly relating to the necessary 
powers for rating districts, and for raising money by loan for the purposes 
of the Act.] 

46. An Act to empower the Commissioners for the issue of Exchequer 
bills for public works to complete the works authorized to be made by an 
Act of the sixth and seventh years of His late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, “ for improving the navigation and harbour of Tralee, in the county 
of Kerry ;” and to extend the time for that purpose. 

47. An Act to amend an Act of the last session, for continuing and 
amending the laws for the relief of insolvent debtors in Ireland. av 

48. An Act to render certain Municipal Corporations rateable to the 
relief of the poor in certain cases. 
ridges An Act to provide for repairing, improving, and rebuilding county 

51. An Act to amend an Act of the third year of King George the 
Fourth, for regulating turnpike-roads in England, and also an Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of King William the Fourth, for consolidating the 
laws relating to highways in England. : 

. 52. An Act to amend an Act of the fourth year of Her present Majesty, 
intituled “ An Act for facilitating the administration of justice in. the 
Court:of Chancery.” [Rules, &c., to be binding from the making thereof 
unless — to by the vote of either house of Parliament, or are in- 

53. An Act to apply certain sums of money to the service of the year 
1841, and to appropriate the supplies granted in this session of Parlianient. 

54.. An Act to continue until January 1, 1844, an Act of the last session 
of Parliament, for continuing an Act for amending and extending the 
provisions ofan Act of the first year of Her present Majesty, for exempting 
certain bills of exchange and promissory notes from the operation of the 
laws relating to usury. 

. 55, Au Act to continue, until April 1, 1842, an Act of the third and 
fourth of the reign of Her present Majesty, intituled “ An Act to amend the 
laws relating to loan societies.” , 

57. An Act for the prevention of bribery at elections. [Enabling evi- 
dence of bribery to be given on the whole matter without first proving 

cy. 

50. an Act to amend the law for the trial of controverted elections. 
[Regulating the proceedings of the House of Commons in respect to con- 
troverted elections. } 

59. An Act to authorize for one year, and until the end of the then next 
session of Parliament, the application of a portion of the highway-rates to 
turnpike-roads, in certain cases, tort 

60. An Act to alter and amend certain Acts regulating madhouses in 
Scotland, and to provide for the custody of dangerous lunatics. 

61. An Act to defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent 
and other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and Ireland; 
and to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, adjutants, 
paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, surgeons’ mates, 
and serjeant-majors of the militia, until July 1, 1842. 
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18. An Act to make further provision for facilitating and completing the 
distribution and payment of compensation far slaves upon the abolition of 
slavery. Sprewine. certain difficulties as to outstanding claims, and for 
the disposal of the surplus funds, J 

19. An Act for raising the sum of eleven millions by Exchequer bills, 
for the service of the year 1841. 

20. An Act to alter and amend certain laws relating to the collection 
and management of the duties of excise. 

23. An Act to suspend until August 31, 1842, the making of lists and 
the ballots and enrolments for the militia of the United Kingdom. 

- 25. An Act to amend and continue for one year, and to the end-of the 
then next session of Parliament, the several Acts relating to the importation 
and keeping of arms and gunpowder in Ireland. 

— An Act to continue compositions for assessed taxes until April 5, 
1843. 

28. An Act to prevent plaintiffs in certain frivolous actions from ob- 
taining their full costs of suit. 

29. An Act for granting to Her Majesty, until July 5, 1842, certain 
duties on sugar imported into the United Kingdom, for the service of the 

ear 1841. 
j 30. An Act to authorize and facilitate the completion of a survey of 
Great Britain, Berwick upon Tweed, and the Isle of Man. 

31. An Act to provide for the surrender of premises formerly used for 
court houses, but no longer used for that purpose, in Ireland. 

34. An Act to explain and amend an Act of the fifth year of King 
George the Fourth, for repealing certain duties on law proceedings in the 
courts in Great Britain and Ireland respectively, and for better protecting 
the duties payable upon stamped vellum, parchment, or paper. [This 
relates chiefly to stamps upon certain law proceedings. | 

36. An Act to amend an Act of the fifth and sixth Years of King 
William the Fourth, ** for the more easy Recovery of Tithes;” and to take 
away the jurisdiction from the Ecclesiastical Courts in all matters relating 
to tithes of a certain amount. [Extending the provisions of that Act to 

every Ecclesiastical Court in England.] 

37. An Act for the more easy recovery of arrears of compositions for 
tithes from persons of the persuasion of the people called Quakers, in Ireland. 

Arrears of composition to be recovered under the provisions of 5 and 6 

ill. IV., c. 74. 

39. An Actto explain and amend two several Acts relating to the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners for England. 

40. An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her Majesty's Woods to 
raise money for certain improvements in the metropolis on the security of 
ptr revenues of the crown within the county of Middlesex and city of 
on, . 

41. An Act to provide for the payment of debts, charges, and ericum- 
brances affecting houses of industry and workhouses, and of advances made, 
conformably with previous usage, for the lawful purposes of such houses of 
industry and workhouses, in certain cases, in Ireland. 

42. An Act to remove doubts as to the division of the parish of Winter- 
‘bourne in the county of Gloucester into two parishes. . 7 

43. An Act to continue until December 31, 1842, and until the end of 
the then next session of Parliament, an Act ofthe tenth year of King George 
the Fourth, for providing for the Government of His Majesty’s settlements 
in Western Australia on the western coast of New Holland. 

44. An Act to contiuue until December 31, 1842, and from thence until 
the end of the next ensuing session of Parliament, certain Acts for pro- 
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viding for ‘the administration of justice in New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, and for the more effectual government thereof. 

45. An Act to amend an Act passed in the third and fourth years of the 
reign of His late Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled “ An Act 
to amend the laws slides to Sewers.” [Chiefly relating to the necessary 
powers for rating districts, and for raising money by loan for the purposes 
of the Act.] 

46. An Act to empower the Commissioners for the issue of Exchequer 
bills for public works to complete the works authorized to be made by an 
Act of the sixth and seventh years of His late Majesty King William the 
Fourth, “ for improving the navigation and harbour of Tralee, in the county 
of Kerry ;” and to extend the time for that purpose. 

47. An Act to amend an Act of the Tost session, for continuing and 
amending the laws for the relief of insolvent debtors in Ireland. 

48. An Act to render certain Municipal Corporations rateable to the 
relief of the poor in certain cases. 
Leidlocs An Act to provide for repairing, improving, and rebuilding county 

51. An Act to amend an Act of the third year of King George the 
Fourth, for regulating turnpike-roads in England, and also an Act of the 
fifth and sixth years of King William the Fourth, for consolidating the 
laws relating to highways in England. 

. 52. An Act to amend an Act of the fourth year of Her present Majesty, 
intituled “ An Act for facilitating the administration of justice in the 
Court:of Chancery.” [Rules, &c., to be binding from the making thereof 
unless siected to by the vote of either house of Parliament, or are in- 

53. An Act to apply certain sums of money to the service of the year 
1841, and to appropriate the supplies granted in this session of Parliament. 

54.. An Act to continue until January 1, 1844, an Act of the last session 
of Parliament, for continuing an Act for amending and extending the 
provisions ofan Act of the first year of Her present Majesty, for exempting 
certain bills of exchange and promissory notes from the operation of the 
laws relating to usury. 

55. Au Act to continue, until April 1, 1842,an Act of the third and 
fourth of the reign of Her present Majesty, intituled “‘ An Act to amend the 
laws relating to loan societies.” 

57. An Act for the prevention of bribery at elections. [Enabling evi- 
dence of bribery to be given on the whole matter without first proving 

cy. 
awe Act to amend the law for the trial of controverted elections. 
[Regulating the proceedings of the House of Commons in respect to con- 
troverted elections. | 

59. An Act to authorize for one year, and until the end of the then next 
session of Parliament, the application of a portion of the highway-rates to 
turnpike-roads, in certain cases, tats 

60. An Act to alter and amend certain Acts regulating madhouses in 
Scotland, and to provide for the custody of dangerous lunatics. 

61. An Act to defray the charge of the pay, clothing, and contingent 
and other expenses of the disembodied militia in Great Britain and Ireland; 
and to grant allowances in certain cases to subaltern officers, adjutants, 
paymasters, quartermasters, surgeons, assistant surgeons, surgeons’ mates, 
and serjeant-majors of the militia, until July 1, 1842. 


if 
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PUBLIC ACTS. 


PASSED IN THE FIRST SESSION OF THE FOURTEENTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


COURTS OF CHANCERY. 
.[5. Vict. c. 5.—5th October, 1841.] 
An Act to make further Provisions for the Administration of Justice. 
THE jurisdiction of the Court of Excheqner, as a Court of Equity, is 
this ished from the 15th and we 
jurisdiction thereof transferred to the Court of Chancery, but the Exche- 
quer to retain all its powers other than those exercised by it asa Court of 
uity (3 1); all suits depending on the said 15th October are to be 
transfe to the Court of Chancery, and proceedings therein are to be 
carried on according to the practice of that'Court; and writs issued ‘return- 
able in the Court of Exchequer are to be by force of this Act returnable 
in Chancery ; but the Court may, on just cause, direct transferred swits 
to be carried on wholly or partially according to the practice of either 
Court (§ 2); and the Lord Chancellor is directed to make general orders 
for the taxation of costs occasioned by the trausfer (§ 3). 

§ 4 empowers the Court of Chancery, upon motion or petition, to sum- 
marily restrain the Bank of England, or any other public company, from 
permitting any transfer of stock ; but with power to discharge or vary such 
order, upon application of an interested party, as may seem fit to the Court. 

Writs of distringas are ordered to be issued by § 5 from the Court of 
Chancery instead of the Exchequer, according to a form given; and §§ 6 
to 14 inclusive direct certain funds enumerated, standing in the name of 
the Accountant-general of the Exchequer, to be transferred to the Queen's 
Remembrancer and the Accountant-general of the Court of Chancery.. 

By § 15 the offices of Accountant-general, the Masters on the equi 
side, to the said Masters, clerk to the Accountant-general, and cl 
of the reports of the Court of Exchequer, and clerk-examiner to the barons 
of the Court, are abolished ; but the portions of salaries. due on 15th October, 
1841, are to be paid out of the funds standing in the name of the Account- 

of the Exchequer, known as the Suitors’ Fund (§ 16). 

§ 17 enacts that all bills, answers, and other proceedings in the Exche- 
quer, asa Court of Equity, are to be delivered to such persons as the 

aster of the Rolls, by warrant, shall direct, and are to be deemed records 
of the Court of Chancery, subject to the provisions of the 1 and 2 Vict. 
c. 94, for keeping safely the public records. ; 

The duties of the Accountant-general and the Masters on the equity side 
of the Exchequer, in matters of revenue business, are by § 18 directed to 
be performed by the Queen’s Remembrancer, but the Court of Exchequer 
rr 9 to make orders for the regulation of the performance of 

ese duties. . 

-§ 19 empowers Her Majesty to appoint two additional judges to assist in 
the discharge of the functions of the Tord Chancellor, each of them to be 
called Vice Chancellor; and the next clause gives her the power of filling 
up vacancies in the office of the Vice Chancellor first appomted under this 
act, but, by § 21, “nothing herein contained shall authorize the appoint- 
ment of a successor to the Chancellor secondly appointed,” only 5 ore 
a permanent appointment. 

§ 22 defines the powers of the Vice Chancellor : he is to hear and determine 
all such matters depending in the Court of Chancery as the Lord Chancellor 
may direct, and all decrees, orders, &c., of such Vice Chancellor to be deemed 
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Each of the Vice Chancellors under this Act, by § 27, are to hold office 
during good behaviour, but may be removed upon an address. from both 
Houses of Parliament; and § 28 gives the form of the oath to be taken by 
them before executing any of the duties of their office. 


§$ 29 to 31 empower the Lord -Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, and 


the Vice Chancellors concurrently, to make orders, transfer causes, &c., in 
their respective. courts, and.also as to suits or matters transferred from the 
Court of Exchequer. . 
$§.32 to 34 appoint Richard Richards Accountant-general, and one of the 
Masters of the Dethegie to bea Master in Chancery, in addition to the 
other Masters; and certain depending references in the Exchequer are trans- 
ferred to him ; Her Majesty to have the appointment in all cases of vacancy ; 
N. Buckland, clerk to the Masters in Exchequer, to be chief clerk to Mr. 


Richards, who is to appoint his own junior clerk; the clerks to perform the. 


same duties in all respects as the other clerks to Masters in Chancery. 


The yearly salaries to the Vice Chancellor and his. officers, and that to. 
the Master, are directed by { 35 to be paid out of the interest and dividends. 


arising from the Suitors’ Fund, as follows, in quarterly pa ts :— to each 


Vice Chancellor under this Act 5000/.; to his secretary 300d,; to his usher 


2004. ; and to his train-bearer 100/.; to Richard Richards: and his suc- 
cessors in the office of Master in Ordinary 2500/.; and the: next clause 
empowers Her Majesty to grant a retiring pension not exceeding 3500/, per 
annum, for his life, to any Vice Chancellor, provided that if he shall hold 
any office of profit under Her Majesty such salary and such annuity shall 


not together exceed the sum of 3500/. ; but no retiring pension to be granted — 


till after a service of fifteen years, or beimg affected with some infirmity 
producing incapacity for the duties of the office. 

The salary of any future-Vice Chancellor appointed under the 55 Geo. 
III, c. 24, is directed by § 37 to be reduced to the like sum of 5000/. per 
annum, and the retiring pension to the like sum of 3500/.; the salary of 
his secretary to be also reduced to 300/. 

§§ 38 to 46 direct the increasing of the number of registrars in the Co 
of Chancery from six to ten, and the number of registrars’ clerks from ten 
to twelve; vacancies in these offices to be filled wp on the principle of 
seniority; and detail the duties of their offices; § 47 empowers the Lord 


Chancellor to appoint persons, removeable at pleasure, to keep order in the. 


Vice Chancellors’ Courts; but (§ 48) the masters, registrars, and clerks to 
hold during good behaviour, subject to the prohibitions and liabilities 
enacted by the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 4; while § 49 enacts that the Lord 
Chancellor, with the concurrence of the Master of the Rolls and the Vice 
Chancellors, may remove by order any officer (other: than a: master) upon 
sufficient cause to be expressed in such order. ; 

§ 50 makes provision for the payment of salaries and expenses incurred 
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decrees, orders, &c., of the Court of Chancery, but subject to be reversed, 
Chancellor ; no Vice Chancellor, however, may discharge or alter any: 
_ act or order of any other Vice Chancellor except of his own predecessor in | 
office, or of the Lord Chancellor or Master of the Rolls unless authorized by | 
them. 
The Vice Chancellor, by-§ 23, is to sit for the Lord Chancellor whenever -_ 
he shall so direct, and at other times in a separate court, whether the other it 
Courts‘of Chancery are sitting or not; and every Vice Chancellor shall ‘fg 
(9 24), if a member of the Privy Council, be a member of the Judicial . 
mittee; rank and precedence (§ 25) is given him after the Lord Chief 7. 
Baron of the Exchequer; and he is empowered to appoint (§ 26), his ‘§ 
secretary, usher, and train-bearer. | | 
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in carrying the Act into executjon, and § 51 so much of the 3 and 4 
Will. 1V. c. 94, as relates to the payment of the registrars, the salaries of 
registrars and clerks and Masters’ clerks being directed by § 52 to be paid 


out of the Suitors’ Free Fund, according to the scale in the following 
schedule :— 


Per Annum. 

The first registrar . £2,000 

The second, third, and fourth registrars, - 1,800 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth registrars, — - 1,500 
The ninth and tenth registrars, each . oc: BO... 
first and second clerks to the re gistrars, “each - 800 


The third, fourth, fifth, and sixth dletks to the pet, 
each 
The seventh, eighth ninth, and. tenth clerks tothe regis 


trars, each 
The eleventh and twelfth ‘clerks to tlie registrars, and any 
additional clerks to the registrars to be appointed under 
this Act, each . 300 
The chief clerk to the Master in Ordinary in Chancery 
appointed under this Act 1,000 . 
The junior clerk of such Master . oe ee 
mA 53 makes additional allowances to the registrars for £0 long as they are 
le to the expense of copying the decrees and orders of the Court; § 54 
provides a retiring annuity for Mr. Richards and his successors in’ the 
office of Master in Ordinary of 1500/. ; and officers, by § 55, where offices 
are abolished, may within six months from the passing of the Act make 
claims for compeusation; the Commissioners of the hearing, and the Lord 
Chief Baron, are to decide upon the claims, and have full power to award 
such sum or sums in annual payment as they may deem just, but all such 
compensations to be laid upon the table of the House of Commons within 
fourteen days of their being granted, or, if not sitting, within fourteen days 
after their assembling. 

§ 56 enables the Lord Chancellor to order, upon petition, retiring pen 
sions to registrars, on resigning office, to an amount not exceeding two-thirds 
of their then yearly salary, and the pension to the Hon. Robert Campbell 
Scarlett, one of the Masters of the Exchequer, is, by § 57, to cease on his be- 
coming a 

§§ 58 to 63 are regulation clauses for the management of the Fee Fund and 
Suitors’ fund, and for making annual returns thereof to the House of Come 
mons; and §} 64 to 66 are explanatory and reservation clauses. 


MEMORANDUM. 
[The Siowing | Public Acts, not abstracted, were also Cre in this 


Session. ] 


[5 Victoria. ] 


1. An Act to authorize Her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods to grant 
building leases of the royal kitchen garden at Kensington, and to form and 
improve other royal gardens; and to enable the said Commissioners to - 
chase lands of copyhold or customary tenure. 

2. An Act for annexing the mansion house, gardens. and grounds at 
Frogmore, part of the land revenue of the Crown, to Windsor Castle. \ 

.3. An Act to alter an Act of the eleventh year of King George the Fourth, ' 
for amending the laws relating to the pay of the royal navy, and an Act of 
prea year of King William the Fourth, to alter the eee? of = — 


ay 
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4. An Act to continue for three years, and from thence to the end of the 
then next session of Parliament, two Acts relating to the care and treatment 
of insane persons in England. 

6. An Act to amend an Act made in the twenty-sixth year of the reign of 
his Majesty King George the Third, intituled “ An Act to empower the 
Archbishop of Canterbury or the Archbishop of York for the time being to 
consecrate to the office of a bishop persons being subjects or citizens of 
countries out of His Majesty's dominions.” 

7. An Act to continue until the 31st day of July, 1842, such laws as 
may expire withina limited period. 

8. An Act for funding Exchequer Bills, and for making provision for 
the service of the year 1841. 

9. An Act to provide for payment of the persons employed in taking 
an account of the population in England. 

10. An Act to continue the Poor Law Commission until the 31st day of 
July, 1842. 

11. An Act for raising the sum of ten millions six hundred and twenty- 
six thousand three hundred and fifty pounds by Exchequer Bills, for the 


service of the year 1841, and for appropriating the supplies granted in this 
Session of Parliament. 


{In the ‘ Companion to the Almanac’ for 1838 only the title of the following 


Act was given. As it has become latterly of great importance, being the © 
Act on which all the recent Joint Stock Companies have been formed, we — 


are induced to give an abstract of it here.] 


TRADING AND OTHER COMPANIES. 


[1 Vic. cap. 73.—17th July, 1837.] 
An Act for better enabling Her Majesty to confer certain Powers and Im- 
munities on Trading and other Companies. 


The Acts of 6 Geo, IV. c. 91, granting powers to His Majesty for con- 
ferring charters of incorporation on trading and other companies, but pro- 
viding that such charters should declare the individual liability of the 
members of such companies, and the 4 and 5 Will. I'V., for similar purposes, 
are, by § 1, declared to be repealed so far as respects the present Act. 

§ 2 enacts that it shall and may be lawful for Her Majesty, her heirs and 
successors, by letters patent to be from time to time for that purpose issued 
under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or 
in Scotland under the seal appointed by the articles of union to be used instead 
of the Great Seal thereof, to grant to any company or.body of persons, asso- 
ciated together for any trading or other purposes whatsoever, and to the heirs, 
executors, administrators, and assigns of any such persons, although not in- 
corporated by such letters patent, any privilege or privileges which, according 
to the rules of the common law, it would be competent to Her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, to grant to any such company or body of persons in and 
by any charter of incorporation ; and § 3 provides that the letters patent so 
granted may provide that suits shall be carried on in the name of one of the 
officers of any company appointed for that purpose; but nothing in this Act 
or in such letters patent contained or to be contained shall prevent the 


plaintiff from joining any member of such company or body with such 
— as a defendant in equity, for the purpose of discovery, or in case of 
fraud. 


By § 4 it is declared that it shall and may be lawful, in and by such 
letters patent, so to be granted to any such body or company as aforesaid, to 
declare and provide that the members of such company or body so associated 
as aforesaid, shall be individually liable in their persons and property for 
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the debts, contracts, engagements, and liabilities. of such company or body 
to such extent only per share as shall be declared and limited in and by such 
letters patent; and the members of such company or body shall accordingly 
be individually liable for such debts, contracts, engagements, and liabilities 
respectively to such extent only per share as in such letters patent shall be 
declared and limited ; such liability nevertheless to be enforced in such man- 
ner and subject to such provisions as are hereinafter contained; by §5, every 
such company or body shall be entered into or formed by a deed of partner- 
ship or association, or an agreement in writing of that nature; and the 
untertiting shall by such deed or agreement be divided into a certain num- 
ber of shares to be there specified ; and in such deed or agreement, or in some 
schedule thereto, there shall be set forth the name or style of the said’ com- 
pany or body, the names or styles of the members of the said company or 

y, the date of the commencement thereof, the business or purpose for 
which the said company or body is formed, and the principal or only place 
for carrying on such business; and in such deed or agreement there shall 
also be contained the appointment of two or more officers to sue or be sued 
on behalf of such company or body in manner hereinafter mentioned; and 
by § 6, such company or body shall, within three calendar months after the 
grant of such letters patent, make a return to such one ofthe offices for enrol- 
ment as shall be required under the provisions of this Act, containing the 
date of the grant of such letters patent, the name or style of the company or 
body, the business or purpose for which the said company or body is formed, 
the principal or only place for carrying on such business, the total number 
of shares in the said company or body (and each of which shares is to be 
distinguished by a separate number in regular succession), the amount to 
which each share shall render the holder thereof liable, the names and (except 
as to hodies politic) the places.of abode of all the members thereof, and the 
distinctive number or numbers of the share or tive shares which each 
member holds; and such company or body shall also at the same time 
make a return of the names and descriptions of the officers appointed by such 
company or body to sue and be sued on behalf thereof; such return to be 
made in the form given in a schedule. 

§ 7 enacts that the name of the company shall not be changed after 
registry, and if the place of business shall be changed, a return is to be made 
to the office of enrolment in the form given by aschedule; and when persons 
cease to be members of any such company, except by transfer of shares, or 
of a change of name by marriage or otherwise, the company are required by 
§ 8 to make areturn of the names and places of abode of the persons who 
have so ceased, and ofthe names and abodes of persons who may have become 
members within three months, in the form given ina schedule to the Act; on 
the transference of shares, § 9 requires a notice to be given to the company of 
such transfer; anda return of such transfers to be made (§ 10) within three 
months to the office of enrolment. : 

§ 11 and 12 provide that any person having advanced or paid any sum 
in respect of a share in a company, under any judgment or order, may make 
a return to the said court, and there have it registered, and when such sum 
or sums:shall be repaid so advanced by any person, a similar return is to be 
made by the company in the forms set out in schedules to the Act. 

On the death, resignation, or removal of an officer appointed to sue and be 
sued onbehalfof the company,§ 13 empowers the company to appoint another; 
the returns of the death or removal = _= and the appointment of the other, 
to be made in the form given by a sc e. , ; 

“By § 14 all returns made by such company are to besigned by such officer, 
and.to be verified by a conformity the provisions of 
5 Will. IV. c. 62, forthe abolition of unnecessary oaths. oo. 

The returns of names of members are by not to be rendered invalid 
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unintentional error, but this not to extend toany transaction taking place upon: 
the faith of such erroneous description, nor to any error or omission: which 
shall be fraudulent. 

The offices to which returns are to be maie are declared by §.16 to be. 
the Enrolment Office of the Court of Chancery for England, the General 
Registry Office at. Edinburgh for Scotland, and the Enrolment Oifice of 
the Court of Chancery for Ireland ; and the duty of registering such returns 
is appointed by § 17 to be by the clerks of the Enrolment Office, or their 
deputies in. England and Ireland, and the Lord Clerk Register or his deputy 
in Scotland ; a fee to be paid of sixpence per folio for such registry, an index 
with references to be made and kept by them, and a fee of one shilling for the 
inspection by any person whatever of such books and returns, and one shilling 
and sixpence per folio for any copies that may be required, the certified copy 
of such return to be received in evidence in all proceedings whether civil or 
criminal (§ 18). 

§ 19 empowers the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Keeper or First Lord Com- 
missionér of the Great Seal, and the Master of the Rolls, as regards Eng- 
land, the Lord Clerk Register and Lords of Council and Session, as regards: 
Scotland, and the Lord Chancellor and Master of the Rolls, as 
Ireland, to make regulations as to forms of returns, and modes of keeping 
the registers in their respective countries, 
as 20: enacts that no person becoming a member of any such company or 

y by the transfer of any share therein, or otherwise, shall be entitled to: 
sue for or recover any share of the profits thereof, unless and until a return 
of the transfer or other fact whereby he shall so become a member, shall be 
properly registered; and § 19 that any | agree ceasing to be a member of. 
any such company or body, whether by the transfer of any share therein, or 
by death or: otherwise,. shall be considered. for all purposes of liability as. 
continuing a:member of such company or body until a return of the trans- 
fer or other fact whereby he shall have so ceased to bea member shall be- 
similarly registered. 

It is provided by § 22 that no action, suit, or proceedings, whether civil or 
Coimined: odenamtanel in ‘the name of the officer appointed by the company 
to sue or be sued, shall be abated by his death or removal, or by any change 
of members:in such company; nor by § 25 shall the bankruptcy of such 
officer affect the company or the liabilities of the members; and by § 23: the 
evidence of such officer, or of any member of such company, is declared to 
be admissible in any suit or proceeding civil or criminal. 

§ 24 enacts that all judgments, decrees, interlocutors; and: orders. ob- 
tained in any actions, suits, or other proceedings against such officer or 
member, whether such member or officer respectively be party to such ac- 
tions, suits, or proceedings, as plaintiff, pursuer, petitioner, or defendant or 
defender, shall hen the same effect against the property: and effects of such 
company or: body, and also (to the extent hereinafter mentioned) against 
the persons, property, and effects of the individual existing or former mem- 
bers thereof respectively, as if such judgments, decrees, interlocutors, or 
orders had been obtained against a company or body in suits or pro- 
ceedings to:which all the persons liable as existing or former members of 
such company or body had been parties, aud that execution or diligence, or 
execution or diligences, shall be issued thereon accordingly: provided 
nevertheless; that where the extent per share of the liability of the individual. 
members shal] have been limited by any letters patent, no. such.execution. 
or diligence shall be issued against any such individual existing and former 
member of such company or body, for a greater sum than the residue, if 
any, of the amount for which, by virtue of such letters patent, such indi- 
vidual member shall be liable in respect of the share or shares then or 
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theretofore heid by him in the said company or body, after deducting the 
amount, if any, which shall appear by the register to have been advanced 
and paid in respect of such s or any of them by himself or by any 
previous or subsequent holder of the same, or by the representatives of any 
such holder, under or by virtue of any former execution or diligence, and 
not repaid at the time of issuing such subsequent execution or diligence. 
Any summons, notice, or writ, served on any agent or officer employed by 
the company, or left at their usual pr of abode, is declared by § 26 to 
be good and sufficient service on such company or body; and by § 27 any 
summons, demand, or notice may be given in writing by the clerk or soli- 
itor of such company, without being required to be under their common 


§ 28 enacts that the determination or cessation of such company shall 


‘not prevent the winding up of their affairs, but they shall be considered as 


still subsisting, and subject to the provisions of this Act, so long and so far 


-as any matters relating to such company shall remain unsettled. 


The duration of any future charters of incorporation may by § 29 be 
limited for any term or number of years, or any other term whatsoever, but 
making the corporation subject to the provisions of this Act, and conferring 
on them the privileges of the same, so far as they may be applicable. 

§ 30 provides that nothing in this Act contained shall authorize or be 
conte to authorize Her Majesty, her heirs and successors, by any such 
letters patent, to exempt any company or body of persons associated as 
aforesaid from the necessity of entering into a deed of partnership, from 
making the return of the patent to the Enrolment Office of the Court of Chan- 
cery, from the necessity of carrying into execution the provisions of this Act 
in respect to change of name or style of the company or body associated, in 
respect to the cessation, or to the addition or to the change of name of any 
of the individuals of the company, or to the transfer of shares and to the 
notices to be given thereof, or to the payment of any sum by any share- 
holder on account of any preferment against such company or body, or to 
the returns to be made to the Enrolment Office of such payment, or of the 
repayment thereof, or from making a return to the said office of the name 
of the officer appointed by said company to sue and be sued on its behalf, 
in case of the death, resignation, or removal of the one registered, or to ex- 
empt any company or body so associated from the provisions of this Act in 
relation to the period at which its several members shall become entitled or 
shall cease to share in the profits thereof, the whole as required by the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

§ 31 provides that nothing in this Act contained shall authorize or be 
cumtrath % authorize the grant to any company or body of —— of any 
privilege in derogation of any exclusive privileges now enjoyed by any com- 
pany or corporation under any Act or Acts of Parliament. 

§ 32 enacts that whenever an application shall be made to Her Majesty 
to grant letters patent or a charter of incorporation to any comeney or body 
of persons associated together for any purpose of trade, and such application 
shall have been referred by Her Majesty to the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade and Plantations, then, before any report shall be made to Her Ma- 
jesty, and before any such letters patent or charter shall be granted, notice 
-of such application shall be inserted, by the parties applying, three several 
times in the London Gazette and in one or more of the newspapers circula- 
ting within the county in which it is a that the principal place of 
business of such company shall be established, at intervals of not less than 
one week, | 
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XVJ.—ABSTRACTS OF PARLIAMENTARY DOCU- 
MENTS, &c. 


*,* In some of the following Abstracts of Accounts there will be occasional apparent 
_ errors in the total, arising from the omission of fractional sums. 


1.—Finance. 


-An Account of the Pustic Income and Exrgnpiture of the, United 
Kingdom, in the Year ended 5th January, 1841. 


GROSS INCOME. . 


Orpinary Revenuzs £. £. 
Bavancss and Bills outstanding on Sth 
Customs . . 3 « «| 23,341,813 
Excise. . . 14,785,594 
Stamps, Hackney Coaches, Hawkers’ and 
Post Office e e 1,342 ,604 
Poundage on Pensions and Salaries. . 5,465 
Crown Lands . . . 482,421 
Small Branches of the Hereditary Revenue 4,519 
Surplus Fees of Regulated Public Offices . 74,979 
51,477,508 
Deduct Balances and Biilsoutstanding | 53,182,586 
on Sth January, |) «61,548,505 
Total Ordinary Revenue . . . | 51,634,081 
Orner Resources. 
East India Company, per Act 4 Geo. IV. 
C71. « 60,000 
Trustees of the King of the Belgians . 34,000 
Imprest Moneys . . . 91,694 
Bank of England, on account of Un- 
claimed Dividends. . . .. 30 ,307 
216,002 
51,850, 083 
Excess of Expenditure over Income . -— 1,593,970 
53,444 ,053 
Balances in the hands of Receivers, &c., 
on 5th January, 1840 x * 1,705,078 
_ Ditto ditto]1841 . . . . 1,548,505 
156 ,572 
Excess of Expenditure over Income . 1,593,970 


Actual Excessof Expenditure. . . 


1,750,543 
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EXPENDITURE. 


Abstracts of Parliamentary Documents. 


Charges of Collection. . « . 


Other Payments . 


PayYMENTs OUT OF THE Gross INCOME. 


AT THE ExcHEQuER. 


Interesi and Management of the Permanent Debt 


Terminable Annuities. . . « 
Interest on Exchequer Bills .. 


Civil List’. . 


- Annuities and Pensions 
Judicial Services, &c. . 


Salaries and Allowances . 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensions.. 


Courts of Justice . 


Miscellaneous Charges on ° 
Chargeable upon the Annual Grants of Parliathent :— 


Army. « « 
Navy 
Ordnance . . 
Miscellaneous . 


Insurrection in Canada 


China Expedition . 


for Civil, Naval, Military, and 


the Consolidated Fund 


@ 


e 

e 
e 


oe 


£. 


3,549,069 
733,507 


4,282,517 


24,494,276 


4,244, 444 
642,997 
387,742 


650,429 
252,797 
188,765 
716, 234 
237, 556 


6,890, 267 
5,597,511 
1,631,640 
2,523, 625 
553, 249 
150, 000 


53,444,053 


Asstracr showing the State of the Puss.ic Dest, Funded and Unfunded, 


both as to Carrrat and Cuarae, supposing the Terminable Annuities to be 
converted into equivalent Perpetual Annuities. 


Unredeemed | 


: Annual Interest, To 
of the 
“Tncluding the | ofthe Value | |  paulic Debt, 
Valve in Capital Funded 
oftheTerminable™ *™mina and Unfunded. 
Annuities. Annuities, 
£. £. £. £. 
On Sth January, 1828 | 850,325,198, 27,923,760 | 279,501) 28,203,261 
1831 | 838,519,903, 26,607,323 | 273,572) 26,880,895 
829,109,978, 26,245,944 | 152,125] 26,398,069 
41, 
including the.Loans 
raised forthe Eman- 
cipation of the Slave 
Population in the 
Colonies . . .. | 837,521,684, 26,753,320 | 156,133) 26,909,453 
On the 5th January, 
1841, excluding the 
said Loans. . . | 815,957,936) 26,073,589 | 149,663) 26,223,253 
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AccounT showing the State of the Pustic Dest, both as to CariTat and 
Cnarce, on 5th January, 1828-31-35-41, including the Loans of 


20,171,624/. raised for the Emancipation of the Stave Poru.aTion in the 
CoLonies. 


Annuities Total Annual 
Unredeemed Public for Lives,| \anage- Charge of 
Funded Debt. Annual Interest. and for ae Unredeemed 
Terms of Public Funded 
Years. Debt. 
£ £. s. d. £. £. 
1828 | 777,476,892 0 5%] 25,500,526 13 5% | 2,610,754] 278,788 | 28,389,869 
1831 | 757,486,996 17 6$ | 24,102,200 0 4¢ | 3,297,375) 275,179 | 27,674,754 
1835 | 743,675,299 16 9 23,603,502 12 94 | 4,098,777) 151,174 | 27,783,454 
1841 | 766,371,725 1 11} |] 24,253,940 11 44 | 4,114,021] 158,363 | 28,556,324 


Propvuce of the Additional Duties imposed by Acts 3 and 4 Vict., c. 17 


and 19, in the Cusroms, Excisz, and Assgssup Taxes, from 15th May, 
1840, to 5th April, 1841. 


Customs (5 per cent.) Excise (5 per cent.) 
Butter. . . Auctions . . 11,643 
Cheese 66314. | Bricks. 20,317 
Currants ° . 7,9 11 Hops . e 2,964 
Molasses . . . 8,252 Licences . . e« 48,540 

Raisins e 5,863 Paper e e e 26,587 
Spirits e e e 52,915 inegar e ’ « 


Timber, Battens and Bat- 


Assessep Taxgs (10 per cent.) 
ten Ends . .. . 7,079 


yi « « 62,167 
Timber, Deals and Deal 9,587 
8 inches square 58.363 Horses for Riding, &e. . 15,436 
orupwatds Other Horses and Mules. 3,152 
Tobacco . 142,896 | p, ys. «7,546 
Turpentine Horse Dealers. . 608. 
Wool, Cotton * 6,6: Armorial Bearings . . 3,072 
Sheep's. . | Game Duties... 13,340 
Other Articles. af 71,201 Composition Duty . . 1,134 
Total 915,004 Total 136,951 


The sum of 136,951/. (Assessed Taxes) is the produce of only one 
half-year of the additional duty for England, no more having been col- 
lected prior to April Sth, when the whole year’s duty for Scotland, and 
the second half-year’s duty for England, were in course of collection. 


H 3 
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ii.—Currency. 


Quarrerty Averace of the Weexiy and Assxrs of the 
Bank or Enauanp, from October, 1&40, to October, 1841 :— 


Quarters 
ending 


LIABILITIES, 


ASSETs. 


Circulation. 


Deposits. 


Total. 


Securities. 


Bullion. 


1840. 
November 10. 
December 8 . 

anuary 5. 
February 2 
March? . 
March 30. 
April27 . 
May25. 
June22 . 
July 20 . 
August 17. 
September 14 
October 12 
November 9 . 


£, 
16,798,000 
16,446,000 


6,112,400 


| 
16,230,000 


-| 16,615,000 | 
16,632,000 
16,821,000 
-| 17:228,000 | 7 


17,481,000 


-| 17,592,000 


17,272,000 


£. 
23,194,000 
22,7 83,000 


23,161,000 
23,595,000 
23,939,000 


25,121,000 
24,657,000 


22,319,000 
22,078,000 


23,127,000 


£, 
3,729,000 
3,511,000 
3,557,000 


3,816 006 
4,076,000 


4,.91,000 


28,141,000 
27,618,000 


Amount of Nores circulated in Enatanp and by 
Private Banxs and by Joinr Srock Banks, for each Quarter of the 
year ending 30th September, 1841. 


Quarters ending Private Banks, Joint Stock Banks. Total, 
3lst Dec. 1840 £6 575,838 £3 ,798,155 £10,373 ,993 
30th March, 1841 6,322,579 3,644, 258 9,966 ,837 
30th June Pm 6,444,395 3,807 ,055 10,251 ,450 
4 weeks ending | 
18th Sept. 1841+ 5,768, 136 3,311,941 9,080,077 


a 


Estimate of the Circuiation of Great Brirain and at 
various Periods, calculated from the Number of Stamps for Bills of 


— issued by the Stamp Office, by Mr. Leatham, banker, Wake- 
eld. 


Total Amount of Bills 
in Circulation 
during the Year. 

. £649 921,163 


Out at one Time. 


1815 


£162,480 ,290 
1824. . . . 316,362,783 79,090,695 
1825 . . . . 354,405,293 88,601,323 
1826-7, . 282,222,305 70,565,576 
1835 . . 405,403,051 101,360,762 
1836. . . . 485,943,473 485,868 
1837 . . . 455,084,445 113,771,111 
1838 . . . . 465,504,041 116,376,010 
1839, . 528,493,642 132,123,460 


The Irish bills are estimated at one-sixth of the English and Scotch bills, and th 
foreign bills bear the same proportion. The average date of bills is estimated at lace 
months,:and the number “ out at one time” is found by dividing the circulation of the 


year by 4, 


* In pursuance of 4 and 5 Vict. c. 50, p. 138. 


“if 

| 

| 
ry 
6,396,000 26,048,000 
2 | | 6,337,000 25,589,000 

7,049,000 22,369,000 25,919,000 

7,365,000 22,595,000 26,411,000 
16,372,000 | 7,567,000 22;725,000 26,801,000 

| | 16:387.000 | 7,212'000 | 23,749,000. 22,398,000 | 4,339,000 | 26,667,000 
4 16,557,000 | 7,225,000 | 23,812,000 | 22,082,000 | 4,638,000 | 26,720,000 
[242,000 | 23,857,000 | 21,817,000 | 4,921,000 | 26,738,000 
218,000 | 93,850,000 | 21,601,000 | 5,093,000 | 26,699,000 
a) 746,000 | 24'567,000 | 22,975,000 | 5,170,000 | 27,445,000 
iit 956,000 | 25,184,000 | 23,012,000 | 5,106,000 | 28,118,000 
ig | 052.000 | 25,533,000 | 23,567,000 | 4.975,000 | 28,542,000 
7,529,000 23,423,000 | 4,713,000 
ais 
i 
| 
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of Bank Nores and Ban« Posr in circulation at the close 
of each Quarter in the Year 1840, comparing the same with the cor- 
responding periods in the Year 1839. 


155 


Bank Post and 
Bank Notes. 21 Days’ Bills. Total. 
1839. 1340. 1839. 1840. 1839. 1840. 
Ist Quarter | 15,032,670 | 15,554,180 | 784,340 | 903,620 | 15,817,010 | 16,407,800 
2nd ,, 15,933,170 | 15,928,440 | 876,210 | 813,410 | 16,809,380 | 16,741,850 
3rd, 16,755,290 | 15,723,490 | 864,870 |.847,940 | 17,620,160 | 16,571,430 
4th ,, 17,092,720 | 15,015,820 | 992,790 | 781,270 | 18,085,510 | 15,797,990 


:— 
Double Sovereigns . 


Sovereigns . . . 
Half-Sovereigns. . 
SiLver :— 

Crowns « . . 
Half-crowns. . 
Shillings. . . . 


Sixpences . . . 


Fourpences . . . 
Maunday Money :— 
Fourpences . . 


Threepences . . 
Twopences . . . 
Pence e 
Correr :— 
Pence . . 


Half-pence 
Farthings . . 


Total—Gold, £59,764,480 ; Silver, £11,108,265; Copper, £194,443. 


Weight. 
lbs. 
690 
1,187,124 
91,253 


140,144 
1,190,876 
1,540,080 

441,852 

52,140 


306 
270 
225 
272 


Tons. 


382 
257 


2284 


No. of Pieces. 


16,119 
55,468 , 389 
8,527,681 


1,849,905 
31,438,434 
101,645,280 
48,324,595 
10,325,320 


60,720 
71,368 
89,100 
215,424 


21,450,240 
28,573,440 
49 ,093 ,632 


lii.— Trade. 


An Account of all Go.p, Sinver, and Corrsr Moneys coined at Her 
Majesty's Mint from 1816 to 1840 inclusive, 


Value. 


32,240 
55,468,396 
4°263,843 


462 ,476 
3,929,804 


5,082,264 


1,458,114 
177,062 


1,012 
892 
742 
897 


85,624 
57 ,680 
51,139 


An Account of the VALue of the Imporrs into, and of the Exports 
from, the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, during each 
of the three Years ending the 5th January, 1841. 


Value of Exports from the United Value of 
- Kingdom, calculated at the Official | the Produce and 
Value of Rates of Valuation. Manufactures 
Years | Imports into the of the 
ending | United Kingdom, United Kingdom 
5th | calculated at the | produce and Exported there- 
January.) Official Rates of | Manufac- | Foreign and “Total from, according 
Valuation. | turesofthe | Colonial ° to the Real or 
United |Merchandize.| | Declared Value 
Kingdom. thereof, 
&. &. &. £, 
1839 61,268,320 | 92,459,231 | 12,711,318 |105,170,549 | 
1840 62,004,000 | 97,402,726 | 12,795,990 |110,198,716 | 53,233, 
1841 67,432,964 [102,705,372 | 13,774,306 {116,479,678 51,406,430 


q 
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An Account of the Imports ofthe principal Articles of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize, of the Consumption of such Articles, and of the 
Customs’ Durixs received thereon, in the Year ended 5th January, 


184]. 


Articles. Imported. on, | Gt0ss Duty 
Barilla and Alkali, ewis. . 63,770 57,072 5,880 
Bark for Tanners or Dyers, 
ewts. 646 , 202 640,714 20,95 
Butter,ewts. 252,906 249,272 | 257,695 
Cheese, cwts.. « 227,988 220,678 119,631 
Cocoa,lbs. . « | 3,499,699 | 2,046,559 17,52 
Coffee, of British Possessions 
in America and Africa, Ibs. | 12,730,080 | 9,955,159 257 235 
Imported from Cape of Good 
Hope, Mauritius, and Bri- 
tish Possessions in East 
Indies : 
Produce, lbs. . . .| 8,261,503 | 4,540,172 117,499 
Foreign, Ibs. =. « | 35,815,815 | 14,150,924 544,805 
Foreign, otherwise Imported, 
Ibs. | «212,726,673 77,480 3,321 
Total of Coffee . | 69,534,071 | 28,723,735 922 ,862 
orn :— 
Wheat,qrs. . . 1,999,519 | 2,024,848 725,045 
Barley, qrs. © « 630,557 619,801 118,996 
Oats, qrs. 539, 137 510,071 84,281 
Rye,qrs. 2. 3,351 1,857 1,116 
Pease,qrs.. 158,941 159,457 35,056 
Beans, qrs. 130,923 129,374 22,064 
Maize, or Indian Corn, qrs. 23,333 21,073 5,364 
Buckwheat, qrs. . 766 745 110 
Wheatmeal or Flour, ewts. 1,539,565 | 1,317,815 178,538 
Oatmeal, cwts. . 8,709 6,601 243 
Rye Meal, cwts. 9 ee ee 
Indian Meal, ewts. . 14 
Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs, viz.— 
Cochineal, «1,105,553 510,631 238 
Indigo, lbs. . . | 5,831,269} 3,011,990 39,890 
Lac-dye,lbs. «| 1,230,615 649 ,943 1,799 
Logwood, tons . . ° ° 27, 149 19,145 4,046 
Madder, ewts. 141,441 135,147 14,002 
Madder Root, cewts. . . 110,331 113,635 2,905 
Shumac,ewts. . . 188,311 187,811 484 
Eggs, number . . | 96,411,420 | 96,409,020 34,451 
Flax, and Tow or Codilla of 
Hemp and Flax, ewts. . | 1,256,051 | 1,261,292 5,526 
Fruits, viz.— 
Currants, cwts. . . 220,118 164,920 188,779 
Figs,ewts, « « 29,619 26 , 936 20,787 
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Articles. Imported. Gross Duty. 
£. 
Lemons /( chests or boxes 330, 80:9 302 ,038 
and number (loose) 26,752 26,752 63,975 
Oranges { atvalue . . £627 £5, 167 
Raisins,cwis. 222,971 178,623 138,351 
Gloves, Leather, pairs . » | 1,547,597 | 1,509,622 28,431 
Hemp, undressed, cwts. . 684,921 737,291 3,212 
Hides, untanned, ewts. . 353,434 304,502 40,307 
Mahogany,tons . . . 22,884 20 , 437 49 ,305 
Molasses,cwts. . 466 ,976 423, 126 200,631 
Metals, viz.— 
Copper Ore, ewts.. . 839,012 112 21 
Unwrought, ewts. 7,102 23 3 
Tron, in bars or unwrought, 
tons . 18,648 13,368 20,855 
Steel, unwronght, ewts. ° 14,702 2 oe 
Lead, pig,toms . 1,600 04 
Spelter, cewts. 101,254 86,982 9,057 
Oil, viz.— 
Train, Blubber, and Sper- 
maceti,tuns. 25,613 24,241 16,955 
Palm, cwts. 316 ,480 317,376 20,639 
Cocoa-nut,cwts. . 42,421 37,454 2,426 
Olive, gallons . «| 2,213,474 | 1,989,466 40 ,359 
Opium,lbss 77,872 47 ,623 2,457 
Quicksilver, lbs. | =1,917,347 331,649 1,421 
Rice,cwts. . . . 444,510 216,097 11,569 
Rice in the Husk, bushels 349,815 353,844 40 ,U57 
Saltpetre and Cubie Ni itre, 
cwts. 338 ,948 325,492 8,364 
Seeds, viz. — 
Clover, cwts. « 135,612 141,304 141,494 
Flaxseed and Linseed, 
bushels . | 3,558,731 | 3,292,964 21,316 
Rape, bushels . . - . 661,173 701,194 4,500 
Silk, viz.— 
Raw, lbs. . . 3,6€0,902 | 3,851,825 16,586 
Waste, Knubs, and Husks, 
lbs. 701,439 744,690 343 
Thrown, of all sorts, Ibs. 287 ,325 2:8, 960 46,634 
Silk Manufactures of Europe, 
viz.— 
Silk or Satin, plain, lbs. . 149,84) 116,159 65,624 
—- figured or brocaded, 
Gauze, plain, lbs. . . . 3,269 3,130 2,700 
striped, figured, or 
brocaded, lbs. . 3,799 3,548 4,928 
Tissue Foulards, Ibs. 2,059 2,212 2,028 
Crape, plain, lbs. . 3,935 3,355 2,751 
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Home 


Articles. Imported. Consumption. Gross Duty. 
£. 
Crape, figured, lbs. . . 536 236 218 
Velvet, plain, lbs... . . 22,573 16,531 18,765 
—— figured, lbs. . . 3,179 2,600 3,661 
Other sorts. . 49 ,932 
Silk Manufactures of 
viz.— 
Bandanuoes and other Silk 
Handkerchiefs, pieces . 526,912 100,505 13,471 
Other sorts. . e eo 1,867 
Skins, viz.— 
Goat, undressed, number . 400 ,832 377 ,230 807 
Kid, undressed, number . 140,482 136 , 241 24 
dressed, number. . 572 , 267 560,771 2,893 
Lamb, undressed, number 1,775,207 | 1,552,696 273 
tanned, tawed, or : 
dressed, number. . . 6,194 6,078 36 
Spices, viz.— 
Cassia Lignea, lbs. . . 329 ,308 74,893 1,958 
Cinnamon, lbs) . 294,638 16,431 412 
Cloves, lbs. « 59,710 85,982 2,220 
Mace, lbs. . . 21,402 16,905 2,181 
Nutmegs, lbs. t+ + 113,192 118,663 15 ,042 
Pepper, lbs. «| 5,927,954] 2,742,637 70,627 
Pimento, Ibs. . 1,013,400 339, 453 4,379 
Spirits, viz.— 
Rum, gallons (including 
over proof) . . . .| 4,310,101 | 2,510,668 | 1,154,544 
Brandy, gallons, ditto . | 3,389,861 | 1,108,773 | 1,259,769 
Geneva, gallons, ditto 803,20) 16 ,000 18, 162 
Sugar, Unrefined, viz.— 
f the British Possessions 
in America,ewts. . «| 2,198,746 | 2,482,567 | 3,071,013 
Of Mauritius, cwts. . 544,767 604,762 746 ,240 
East India of British Pos- 
sessions,cwts. . 4&2 ,327 517,121 639 ,689 
Foreign of all sorts, cwts. 806,073 2,444 8,078 
Total of Sugar. . | 4,031,913 | 3,606,594 | 4,465,020 
Tallow, cwts.. « « | 1,184,979] 1,118,397 183, 803 
Tar, lasts and barrels. 14,121 13,609 10,707 
Tea, lbs. « « | 27,462,893 | 32,262,905 | 3,473,951 
Timber, viz.— 
Battens and Batten Ends, 
hundreds. . 19,465 19,577 173,509 
Deals and Deal Ends from 
British America, hundreds 45,422 47 ,848 90,651 
Deals and Deal Ends from 
other parts, hundreds. 28,028 27,540 552 ,655 
Staves, hundreds . . . 97,050 95,127 58,164 
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Home 
Articles. Imported. Consumption. Gross Duty. 


Timber 8 inches square £. 
and upwards from Bri- | 3 
tish America, loads... 646 , 722 639,014 344,047 

From other parts, loads. 171,577 168',804 474,067 

Tobacco :— t 

Unmanufactured, Ibs... | 35,637,826 | 22,902,380 | 3,525,956 


Manufactured, and Snuff, 


lbs. 6 «© «+ | 1,347,636 193,901 90,105 
Turpentine 


Common,cwts. . . . 347,518 380,049 84,846 
Wine, viz.— 
Cape, gallons . 460,065. 456 ,696 64,778 
French, gallons . . 561,920. 361,715 | 102,332 
Other sorts, gallons . . | 8,297,665 | 6,022,126 | 1,705,000 


Total of Wine. . | 9,319,650 | 6,840,537 | 1,872,110 
Wool, Cotton, viz.— 


British Possessions in 


America, lbs. 430,435 403,774 62 
British Possessions in East 
Indies, lbs. | 76,703,295 | 51,931,138 8,015 


United States of America, 

6 (488,572,510 453,016,218 607 ,949 

Brazil, lbs... « «© | 14,885,464 | 13,952,644 18,754 
Egypt, Ibs. | 6,423,414 | 6,494,421 8,617 
Otherwise imported, Ibs. » | 5,950,386 | 5,399,464 7,238 


Total of Cotton Wool [592,965,504 |531,197,659 | 650,635 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs’, Ibs} 49,253,083 | 49,809,502 132,154 
Other Articles ee ee 752 761 


£/23, 466 ,117 


Vueszts built in the several Ports of the British Empire in 1840; also i 
Number and Tonnage of all Vessels registered in the said Ports, and i 
Number of Men and Boys usually employed in Navigating the same. 


Vessels Built. Vessels Registered. 

Vessels.| Tonnage. | Vessels. Tons. Men. t 

England. « 1065 | 165,852 | 16,535 2,111,049} 120,154 
Scotiaid ee 263 42 ,322 3,479 429,204 28, 428 
Treland . . « 42° 3,115 1,969 183,854 11,927 
Guernsey . . 20 2,424 118 13,298 940 
Jersey . « 27 3,546 269 23 ,529 2,413 
Man ers 31 2,805 284 7,328 1,665 
British Plantations* 595 | 113,090 6,308 542,276 35,813 


Total .. . | 2,0433 | 333,154 | 28,692 | 3,311,538] 201,340 


* Incomplete. 
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Nomser and Tonnace of Vessets employed in the Foreign Trade of 
the United Kingdom which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards 
in the Year ended 5th Jan., 1841; stated exclusively of Vessels iu 


Ballast, and of those employed in the Coasting Trade between Great 
Britain and Ireland. 


Countriesto which the | Etered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. 
Vessels belonged. 


Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 
United Kingdom and its ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Dependencics 14,370 |2,807,367 | 12,934 |2,408,792 
Russia e 275 79 445 94 25, 903 
Sweden . 1... 236 33,913 167 18,650 
Norway . « . 936 | 141,689 295 28,153 
Denmark. . . . 1,440] 114,590} 1,210 85,249 
Prussia « «| 1,186 | 218,403 560 94,475 
Other German States . | 1,207 90 ,842 801 60 ,324 
Holland . . . 669 56 ,952 628 58,592 
Belgium . . . 239 32,648 297 44,367 
France «| 1,045 60,063 | 1,705 | 136,614 
Spain e e e 72 8,312 59 6,916 
Portugal e 8&7 8,983 76 8,914 
ItalianStates.. . . . 72 18,878 67 18 ,346 
Other European States . 1 250 2 289 
ya States of America €87 | 432,486 813 | 396,566 | 
her States in America, 
Africa, orAsia . . 386 476 
Total. . « | 22,725 |4,105,207 | 19,710 (3,392,626 


and Tonnace of Vessets which entered the undermentioned 
Ports in the Years 1839 and 1840. 


British. Foreign. 


4 
| 
a 
ag 
ik 
Posts, 1839. 1840. 1839. 1840. 
| 
Ships.| Tons. |Ships.} Tons. [Ships.; Tons. | Ships. Tons. 
London . | 4,880 | 988,867 | 4,547 | 934,660 2,375 | 357,163 | 9,221] 354.456 
Liverpool . | 2,279 | 559,920 |2,187 | 573,359 [1,165 | 362,605 | 1,305} 468,873 
Bristol .| 399] 80,013} 91,039] 117} 13519]. 78 13,779 
Hall | 1,096 | 237,799 | 1,077 | 221,501 $1,527 | 145,698 | 1,341 | 127,572 
Newcastle | 1,047 | 166,894 [1,170 | 183,146] 840 87,581 899 94,110 
Plymouth. | 293 | 28,841] 31,1197 171 | 17,062 75} 10,714 
Leith. . | 294] 48,524] 46,768] 416 | 38,330 493 | 43,626 
Glasgow . | 145 | 22,013] 219 | 35,394] 30 3,850 46} 11,337 
Greenock. | 210 | 60,777 | 269 | 89,734 4 682 13] 3,062 
i Cork . . | 157] 29,271} 177| 31,840] 39 4,308 36 3,496 | 
Belfast . | 161 | 35,982| 139 | 30,020] 73] 9,796. 62 8,911 
Dublin . | 241 | 46,032/ 192] 32,817] 68 8,954 57 | 7,641 
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Vesser.s Employed in the Foreign Trape of the United Kingdom 
(including repeated voyages) during the Year ended 5th January, 1840. 


INWARDs. Vv 

essels, Tons. Men. 1) 

| British and Irish vessels. . 17,883 3,197,501 172,404 | 
Foreign vessels 10,198 1,460,294 81,295 |! 

Total . . 28,081 4,657,795 253,699 
Ourwarps. 

British and Irish vessels . . 17,633 3,292,984 181,580 
Foreign vessels 10,440 1,488,888 81,672 
Total . 28,073 4,781,372 263,252 


Numer and Tonnace of Vessers employed in the Coasting Trade of 
the United Kingdom which Entered Inwards and Cleared Outwards | 
with Cargoes, at the several Ports of the United Kingdom, during the 
Year ended 5th January, 1841; distinguishing the Vessels ere | 

er 


in the Intercourse between Great Britain and Ireland from ot 
Coasters. 


Entered Inwards. | Cleared Outwards. 


Ships. | Tonnage. | Ships. | Tonnage. 


Employed in the Inter- 
course between Great 
Britain and Ireland .| 9,423 | 1,150,395) 17,369 | 1,677,264 

Other Coasting Vessels . |123,876 | 9,615,661/128,758 | 9,740,727 


Total « «© {133,299 |10,766 ,056)146,127 |11,417,991 


VaLue of Wootten Manuractures Exported from the 
United Kingdom in the Year ended 5th January, 1841 ; specifying the 
Countries to which they were principally Exported. 


Russia. . £128,919 ; Cape of Good Hope * £44,796 

Germany. . . 751,227 | British Colonies in 
Holland . .. . 264,444 North America. . 446,363 
Belgium . . . . 123,506 | British West Indies . 90,847 
France. . . . . 44,559 | Foreign West Indies. 71,951 He 
Portugal, Azores, and United States of Ame- Ha 
Spain and the Cana. Brazil. «© 307,930 


« 82,682 | Mexicoand the States 
Gibraltar . . . &9,679 of South America . 541,329 
Italy . 222,554 | Allother Parts . 113,442 
East Indies & China. 608,552 7 
Settlements in Aus- Total . . £5,327,853 
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Quantities and Vas.ue of Bririsu and Irish Propuce and 
Manuracrures Exportep from the United Kingdom in 1840. 


Apparel, Slops, and Haberdashery 


Arms and Ammunition. . . 
Baconand Hams. ... . 
Beefand Pork . ... . 
Beerand Ale. . ... 
Books, printed. . . 
Brass and Copper Manufactures 
Butter and Cheese . . 
Coals, Culm, and Cinders . 
Cordage . 
Cotton 
Hosiery, Lace, and Small Wares 
Cotton Twist and Yarn. . 
Earthenware... . . 
Fish, Herrings . 


Glass, entered by weight. ‘ 

atvalue 
Hardware and Cutlery . 
Hats, Beaverand Felt . 


Iron and Steel, Wrought & Unwrought. 


Lead and Shot ea 


Leather, Wrought and Unwrought « : 


Saddlery. and Harness . . . 
Linen Manufactures. . . 
Thread, Tapes, and Small Wares 


Linen Yarn 
Machinery and Mill Work . . 
Painters’ Colours. 
Plate, Plated Ware, “Jewellery, an 
Watches . . 
Salt . . . 


Silk Manufactures ° 
Soap and Candles. 
Stationery . . . 
Sugar, Refined . . 
Tin, Unwrought. . . 


Tin and Pewter Wares and Tin Plate 


Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . . 
Woollen and Worsted Yam. . 
Woollen Manufactures :— 
Entered by the Piece. . . 
Entered by the Yard . . 


Hosiery and Small Wares 
All other Articles. <*> 


Total . .. 


and 


Quantities. Declared Value. 

& 332,101 
27,172 ewts. 80,440 

58, 487 bris. 201,899 
174,618 bris. 422,222 
7,355 ewts. 147,331 
311,153 ewts. 1,450,464 
64,626 cwts. 266,335 
1,606 , 313 tons. 
80,922 ewts. 163,521 
790,631,997 yds. 16,302,220 
«© « « « 1,265,090 
118,470,223 lbs. 7,101,308 
50,533,949 pieces. 573,184 
151,012 bris. 159,605 
339 ,623 cwts. 404,474 
299,900 cwts. 1,349,137 

22 ,523 doz. 81,583 
268,328 tons. 2,524,859 

13 ,224 tons. 237,312 
2,404,067 lbs. 320,912 
© © 96,162 
89,373,431 yrds. 3,194,827 
17,733,575 lbs. 822,876 
e ° e e e e 593.064 
e e e 204,427 
12,847,663 bushs. 213,479 
© * 792,648 
26,301,517 lbs. 450,640 
235,179 ewts. 440,893 

36 ,885 ewts. 138,787 

4,810, 387 lbs. 330,233 
3,796 ;644 Ibs. 452,957 
2,013,623 pieces. 4,520,268 
8,163,643 yards. 592,418 
+ © «© « 2,204,841 


£51,406,430 
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Countries to which the preceding were Exporreb. 
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Declared Value. Declared Value. 
Russia. . . £1,602,742 Arabia . .. . £2,115 
Sweden... 119,425 | East India Company’s 
Norway . .. . 78,016 Territories & Ceylon 6,023,192 
Denmark. .. . 201,462 | Sumatra, Java, and 
Prussia . . . 219,345 Islands in the In- 
Germany . . . . 5,408,499 dian Seas . . . 349,521 
Holland . . . . 3,416,190 | Philippine Islands. 325,463 
Belgium . . . . 880,286 |China. . . 524,198 
France. . . . 2,378,149 | British Australian Set- 
Portugal, Proper . 110,244 tlements . . . 2,004,385 
>» Azores. . 44,743 | New Zealand. . . 38,793 
Madeira. . 33,157 | South Sea Islands . 8,447 
Spain and Balearic British N. America . 2,847,913 
Islands... . 404,252 | British West Indies . 3,574,970 
Canaries. . 45,872 | Hayti. . . 251,979 
Gibraltar . 1,111,176 | Cuba Foreign 
Italy andItalianIslds. 2,660,338 West Indies . . 863,520 
Malta. ... . 166,545 | United States of Ame- 
Ionian Islands. . 89,204 rica. . . 5,283,020 
Morea and Greek Is- Mexico ... . 465,330 
lands .... 25,827 |Guatemala .. . 2,373 
‘Turkey . 1,138,559 | Columbia. . . . 359,743 
Syria and Palestine . 223,033 | Brazil. . . « « 2,625,853 
Egypt. . 79,063 | Riodela Plata . . 614,047 
Tripoli, Tunis, Algiers, Chili... 1,334,873 
and Morocco . . 63,904 | Peru . . . 799,991 
Western C. of Africa. 492,128 | Guernsey, Jersey, Man, 
Cape of Good Hope . 417,091 &e. 357,214 
Cape Verd-Islands . 4,547 
St. Helena . . 9,884 Total . . £51,406,430 
Mauritius. . . . 325,812 


Kin 


The quantity of Sheep and Lambs’ Wool Imported into the United 
om in the Year ended Jan. 5th, 1841, was 49,710,396 tbs., of 


which 21,812,099 lbs. .came from Germany ; and from New South Wales, 
6,215,329 lbs. ;. Port Phiiip, 785,398 lbs. ; Van Diemen’s Land, 2,626,178 
lbs.; Western Australia, 42,748 lbs.; South Australia, 51,590 Ibs. 
(being 9,721,243 lbs. from the Australian colonies, or about one-fifth of 
the whole -quantity imported); from Russia, 4,518,563 lbs.. were im- 
ported ; Peru, 2,770,379 lbs. ; East India Company’s territories, 2,441,370 
Ibs.; Italy, 1,668,541 Ibs.; Spain, 1,266,905 lbs.; Chili, 980,790 lbs. ; 
Cape of Good Hope, 751,741 lbs.; Turkey, 655,964 Ibs.; Rio de la 
Plata, 616,731 lbs.; Denmark, 605,521 lbs. ; and smaller quantities from 
other parts. 

Quantities of Coal brought into the Port of London in 1840: Coast- 
ways, 2,566,899 tons; by inland navigation, 22,188. Total, 2,589,087 
tons. 

Quantities of Coal, Culm, and Cinders Exported in the Year ended 5th 
Jan., 1841: Coal, 1,592,283 tons; cinders, 13,783 tons; culm, 247 tons. 
Total 1,606,313 tons, of the declared value of 576,519/. The exportation to 
France amounted to 394,954 tons; Holland, 205,757 tons; Denmark, 
126,779 tons; Germany, 121,391 tons; Russia, 53,370 tons; Prussia, 
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89,684 tons ; British West Indies, 82,564 tons; United States of Ame- 
rica, 77,559 tons; British North America, 52,175 tons; East Indies and 
China, 33,053 tons; and to other places, under 30,000 tons. : 

Copper Imported into the United Kingdom in 1840: Unwrought in 
bricks or pigs, &c., 7093 ewts.; partly wrought, 15 ewts.; plates and coin, 
3168 cwts.; old, for remanufacture, 2,664 cwts. ; copper ore, 844,974 cwts. 
oor er manufactures, entered by weight, 279 cwts.; entered by value, 
22422. 

British Copper Exported : Unwrought, 20,354 ewts.; coin, 390 ewts. ; 
sheets, nails, &c., 119,265 cwts. ; wire, 38 cwts.; wrought copper of other 
sorts, 10,426 ewts. Total of British copper, 150,476 cwts. 

Copper Smelted in the United Kingdom from Foreign Ore: 153,604 
cwts. 

Tin Imported in 1840: 9,390 cwts., of which 6,593 cwts. were re-ex- 
ported. British tin exported, 36,884 cwts. 

Lead Imported in 1840: Pig-lead, 1,600 tons; lead ore, 3,493 tons ; 
white lead, 32 tons. Total, 5,126 tons, of which 2,530 tons of pig-lead 
were re-exported, and 104 tons of lead ore. 

British Lead and Lead Ore Exported: Pig and rolled lead and shot, 
13,223 tons; litharge, 558 tons ; red lead, 876 tons; white lead, 1,264 
tons; leadore, 148tons. Total, 16,0704 tons. 

During the Year ending 5th January, 1841, there were 2,315 ewts. of 
Foreign Sugar entered for Home Consumption at a duty of 63s. per ewt. 
(with 5 per cent. additional), Of the above quantity 1543 cwts. were the 
produce of Brazil ; 289 cwts. of Cuba; and 419 cwts. of Java. 


Gross Amount of Customs’ Dury collected in each of the principal 
Ports of the United Kingdom, during the Year 1840. ‘ 


London . . . -£11,116,685 | Stockton £97,225 
Boston. . e 32,008 Sunderland e e 119,681 
Bristol. 41,027,160 | Truro. ... 38,841 
Carlisle . 32,111 | Whitehaven . . . 92,831 
Chesier . . .. 78,222 | Yarmouth. .. . 61,495 
Dover 29,460 | Aberdeen . . . . 80,918 
Falmouth. . . . 26,411 | Glasgow 472,563 
Gloucester. . . . 156,641 | Grangemouth. . . 31,216 
Goole . « 54,694 | Greenock . . . 341,647 
Hull . 800,412 | Leith . . . . 602,999 
Ipswich © 37,976 | Montrose . . . . 33,483 
Lancaster. . . . 31,508 | PortGlasgow. . . 84,369 
Liverpool . . . . 4,607,326 | Belfast. . . 365,023 
Lynn . 67,139 | Cork . . 256,612 
Newcastle ° e 443,294 Dublin e 889,564 
Penzance. . . 29,562 | Galway . .. . 27,465 
Plymouth e 135,930 Limerick e e 169,490 
Portsmouth . . . 70,187 | Londonderry . . . 103,900 
Shoreham. . 2 22,145 | Sligo . . . 32,689 
Southampton . . 77,942 | Waterford. 196,388 


ak 


Quantities of Suaar cf the several Sorts Retained for Consumption 
within the United Kingdom, with the Net Revenue accruing there- 
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from in each year from 1815 to 1840 inclusive. 
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retained for 8 
actual Consumption in the United Kingdom. g 8 
BN 3 
| &2 | British 5 
S onsump- 
Cwts. Cuts. Cuts. Cuts. Cuts. £. s. d. 
1815 /4,134,335 | 2,131,030 | 43,041 | 37,228 | 2,211,299 }3,454,333 61 10 
1816 |3,880,149 | 2,446,458 | 33,980 | 49,493 | 2,529,931 |3,612,193 48 7 
1817 3,911,161 | 3,267,034 | 27,332 4,575 | 3,298,941 |4,433,9 49 8 
1818 [4,075,806 | 1,701,421 | 25,056 419 | 1,726,896 |2,751,107 50 0 
1819 /4,198,515 »720, 609 046 245 | 2,820,900 |3,996, 41 4 
1820 |4,209,676 | 2,816,788 | 84,795 281 | 2,901,864 {3,925,387 36 2 
1821 3, 166 936,411 | 120,203 268 | 3,056,882 |4,188,9538 33 2 
1822 |3,774, 2,851,678 | 137,092 287 | 2,989,057 |4,060,4 31 0 
1823 |4,201,706 | 3,125,907 | 102,901 183 | 3,228,991 |4,407,410 32 1L 
1824 (4,412,650 | 3,214,701 | 152,673 50 | 3,367,424 |4,641 ,904 6 
British 
Plantation | British 
and East India. 
Mauritius. 
1825 (3,908,135 | 2,972,623 | 107,200 25 | 3,079,848 |4,176,655 38 6 
1826 |4,419,095 ,430,652 | 143,312 26 | 3,573,990 |4,950,991 30 7 
1827 |4,110,018 | 3,270,885 | 69,856 186 | 3,340,927 |4,650,192 35 9 
_ 1828 |4,968,020 | 3,504,164 | 97,244 1L | 3,601,419 |5,002,297 31 8 
; 1829 |4,856,393 | 3,421,409 | 113,400 12 | 3,539,821 |4,896,242 28 7 
1830 4,916,004 | 3,590,041 | 131,979 24 | 3,722,044 [4,767,342 24 11 
1831 |5,366,262 | 3,667,396 | 113,536 79 | 3,781,011 |4,650,590 23 8 
1832 |4,867,749 | 3,575,329 | 79,600 605 | 3,655,534 [4,394,338 27 8 
1833 |4,739,292 | 3,553,450 | 98,283 71 | 3,651,804 |4,414,302 29 8 
1834 |4,743,414 | 3,620,522 | 121,007 50 | 3,741,579 |4,559,392 29 5 
1835 |4,448,267 | 3,757,851 | 98,680 31 | 3,856,562 |4,667,900 33 5 
1836 |4,649,161 | 3,378,144 | 110,522 33 | 3,488,399 |4, 184,165 40 10 
1837 |4,482,578 | 3,684,712 | 270,055 43 | 3,954,810 |4,760,565 34 7 
1838 [5,030,374 | 3,491, 418,375 | 65 3,909,665 |4,656 ,892 33 8 
1839 |4,678,219 | 3,348,298 | 477,252 49 | 3,825,599 |4,536,936 39 2 
1840 4,035, 3,074,198 | 518,320 | 2,316 | 3,594,824 |4,449,070 49 1 


Quantity of Soar Manufactured in Great Britain in 1840. 


ard Soap. Soft Soa 
8,917,668 


H 
England e e e e e Ibs. 148 803 574 


Scotland. . . . . « 10,416,494 4,618,188 
Total . .. . 159,220,068 13,535,856 
Exported to Ireland . . . £64,457 9,930, 108 187,244 


Drawback. 


Exported to Foreign Countries 140,745 22,004,075 


Allowance to Manufacturers 71,655 9,571,809 8,510,893 


7,008 
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November, 1840. 


iv.—Savings Banks, Poor Laws, Education, §c. 
State of Savincs Banxs in each County in England on the 20th 


= | 
6:5 
ss| 
NAMES | Notexceeding | 52 | Charitable | Friendly 
£20. Institutions. | Societies. 
423] 
COUNTIES. 
No. {Amount 4 |No.| Amt. | No. |Amount 
ENGLAND. | &. 
Bedford .....:. 2,905} 31 43] 2,378} 134) 13,326 
Berks.....eeees 10,731 30 164 8,946 83} 13,160 
Bucks e@eeeeteoos 3,851 28 57 2,649 99 10, 647 
Cambridge ..... 2, 33 109} 5.891} 107| 13,617 
Chester ........ 12,20 38 | 140] 8,549} 231) 38,131 
Cornwall ...... 10,132} 394,114] 39 3,567} 116) 25,976 |. 
Cumberland .... 5,887 30 35] 2,170} 36} 3,556 
Derby 7,57 35 60| 3,234} 200) 25,390 
Devon eereseete 41,501 30 350 49,593 426 45,141 
Dorset 9,456 119] 6,465} 107] 24,745 
Durham ....... 5,594 27 38] 2,168} 75) 3,986 
Essex ...seseeee 12,461 30 | 346] 15,505} 234) 26,862 
Gloucester ..... 21,405 33 | 221] 13,033} 225] 28,366 
Hants ereeeeeece 16,666 485,941 29 195 10,177 189 33, 263 
Hereford ....... 6,960) 174,843] 25 85| 4,644] 31] 4,544 
Hertford ....... 3,077, 95,792) 31 | 129) 7,662} 9,362. 
Huntingdon .... 1,468} 40,990) 28 | 46) 2,447) 57] 6,721 
7} 26,549] 737,610) 28 | 408] 21,959} 237) 2,940 
47, 322/1,469,439| 31 | 473] 31,332]. 859}107,180 
Leicester 5,239} 136,925) 26 | 144] 4,817} 117} 11,421 
Lincoln ........ 14,828 415,402) 28 | 211 9, 142] 16,678 
London, City of . 36,154| 737,627| 20 84| 6,266} 40} 3,740 
Middlesex ...... 102,906|2,709,417] 26 | 406]-22,965| 224) 20,236 
Monmouth eevee 2,541 61,07 24 26 1,124 96 14,872 
Norfolk ....0... 14,547 414,210 28 | 210] 8,493) 152) 14,441 
Northampton .. 7,100} 210,443) 30 | 161] 15,159} 142) 10,327 
Northumberland 9,808] 352,706) 36 61] 3,739} 75} 8,793 
Nottingham .... 53,916} 12,897] 354,100] 28 51] 4,806 225) 21,710 
Oxf 31,176} 8,406! 236,701] 28 | 168] 9,340} 108] 12,669 
Salop 54,850) 14,374] 503,019] 35 | 183] 14,582} 38,451 
Somerset ....... 67,999} 18,542] 601,374) 32 | 375] 30,654} 144} 25,482 
Stafford ........ 49,702] 12,509] 369,151} 30 | 176] 10,200} 235] 48,498 
Suffolk......... 6,162) 9,332] 280,913} 30 | 209) 8,670} 200} 22,158 
24,648} 596,634] 24 | 161] 11,437] 160} 21,027 
Sussex 13,021| 341,278} 26 | 163} 9,786] 79} 10,036 
Warwick ....... 48,095) 14,657} 312,447/ 21 | 136] 5,726) 175) 17,586 
Westmoreland .. 3,607 890} 23,829) 27] .. 8, 1,202, 
37,662} 9,775) 354,024) 36 2064 8,617} 96] 12,041 
Worcester eevese 746 10 5535} 351,067 33 139) 7,11 105 11,001 
York. 29,895) 222,875] 57,273/1,790,317) 31 | 513 28,558 573) 91,198 
Total 1840 ,'711/18,887.390| 29 |6,873/424, 05816, 754/891, 990 
1839... .|337,528/2,248 082/610, 027/18;033,992| 30 6,355 
The number ‘of Savings’ Banks: in England (excluding Wales) was 421 in November, 


1840; and the number and amount of Friendly Societies having direct’ accounts with the 
Commissioners of the National Debt was 322 for the United Kingdom—amount invested 


1,217,7651. 
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Sum Expended in the several Parishes now forming the several Poor Law 
Unions in England and Walés previous to the passing of the Pvor 
Law Amendment Act; also the Sum expended in every Union for the 
Year ended 25th March, 1840, specifying the Sum expended in Sala- 
ries and Establishment Charges, in Out-door Reliéf and in In-door 


for Relief of 
the Poor 


Expended | Expended during Year ended 25th March, 


40, for 


in the Year 
ended 25th J In-Main- 


Establish- 


March, 1834.8 tenance. | Out-Relief. ment and | Total. 


Salaries.* 


Totals of 576 Unions | 5,520,924 | 668,322 | 2,433,496 748,222 | 3,850,040 


Noumser of In-door and Out-door Paurers relieved in 556 Unions, &c. 
(Population 11,049,577 in 1831), in England and Wales, during the 
Quarters ended Lady-day, 1839 and 1840, respectively ; with the pro- 
portion per cent. of Paupers relieved to the Population. 


Proportion per Ceut. of Pau- 

Number of Paupers Relieved. pers relieved to Population. 

Lady-day, 1839. Laily-day, 1840. Ladyday, | Lady-day, 

123,640) 780,128} 904,765 | 136,592 818,632 955,924 ry 88, 


relieved to Population. 


Per Cent. on Per Cent. on 

Population. Population. 
Wilts. . . 14| Huntingdon. . 
Dorset . . . Leicester. . . 10 
Sussex . . . Norfolk . . . 10 
Merioneth . . Somerset. . . 10 
Radnor . . . Berks. ....9 
Buckingham. . 12| Hereford. . . 9 
Essex. . . . 12] Hertford. . . 9 
Anglesey. . . 12| Kent. . . . 9 
Montgomery. . 12/| Northampton . 9 
Bedford . . . 11] Westmoreland . 9 
Oxford . . . 11| Cardigan. . . 9 
Southampton . 11] Carmarthen. . 9 
Suffolk . . . 11] Gloucester . . 8 
Carnarvon . . Lancaster . . 8 
Denbigh. . . 11| Surrey... 8 
Flint. . . . Warwick. . . 8 
Cambridge . . 10/ York,E.R. . . 8 
Devon . . 101! York, W. R. 8 


* The salaries include the officers of the workhouse, 
officers, and all the officers of the Union. 


Countigs arranged according to their highest rate per cent. of Paupers 


Per Cent. on 


Po tion. 

Brecknock . 8 
Pembroke . . 8 
Chester . . . 7 
Cornwall. . . 7 
Cumberland . . 7 
Durham . . 7 
Middlesex . . 7 
Northumberland. 7 
Nottingham . . 7 
Rutland 
York, N. R. 7 
Lincoln. 6 
Monmouth . . 6 
Salop. . . . 6 
Worcester . . 6 
Glamorgan . . 6 
Derby ... 5 
Stafford . . . 5 
medical officers, and relieving 
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Toras. Number of Paupers relieved in 566 Unions, during - 
the Quarter ended Lady-day, 1840, as shown in a 
Estimated Number of Paupers relieved during the same 
| period in the 20 Unions not included in the preceding 
| Table, and in the Places not yet brought under the 
| Poor Law Amendment Act, calculated on a Population 
of about 2,847,000, assuming the same ratio of Paupers 
| relieved to the Population 246,120 
Estimated Total Number of Paupers relieved in England ——_—— t 


and Wales during the Quarter ended Lady-day, 1840 . 1,201,344 TE 


v.— Miscellaneous. 


An Account of the Total Number of Proof Gallons of Rum, Brandy, | 
| 


and other Spirits that paid Duty in the United Kingdom in the Year ' 
ending 5th January, 1841. 


England. | Scotland. | Ireland. | United Kingdom. 


Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. —— 


Rum 2,445,991 | 55,408} 12,331 | 2,512,960 | 1,155,613 


Brandy, . . . « | 1,064,541 | 30,962 | 13,075 | 1.108578 | 1,959,527 
Geneva. 10,587} 4,170| 1,235| 15,992 | 18,160 
Other Foreign Spirits. 5,850 818 912 6,880 7,642 


Total of Foreign Spirits | 3,526,199 | 91,358 26,853 | 3,644,410 | 2,440,949 i 
Spirits of the manufacture 


of the United Kingdom | 8,278,148 (6,180,138 |7,401,051 (21,859,337 | 5,208,040 
Ditto of Guernsey and 


Jersey 13,579| 13,579 5,951 
Spirits of all kinds . {11,817,926 \6,271,496 |7,427,904 |25,517,396 | 7,654,233 


Gallons of Spirits distilled in 1840: England 5,918,435; Scotland 
8,821,530; Ireland 7,281,429; Total 22,021,394. Scotch Spirits Im- 
ported into England from Scotland 2,056,640 gallons; from Ireland 


370,441 gallons. Imported into Ireland from Scotland 762,358 gallons ; 
into Scotland from Ireland 6,459 gallons. 


I 


Number of Brewers, Victuallers, and Licensed Retailers of BrEr in i ii 
England and Wales; Number of the two latter who brew their own . 
Beer, and Quantity of Malt consumed by each Class. it 

Persons Persons By Persons 

licensed to licensed to licensed to sell i 

sell Beer sell Beer Beer 

} 2,158 \52,875 85,386| 5,593 | |26,867| 14,887] 1,398|' 11,884,970] 8,533,500'2,746,501| 443,359 
London . . | 105 | 4,504! 1,535, 82] 5,804,923) 16,417] 167,477| 9,581 
Total,England 2,258 |57,379 6,871) 5,742||26,880|14,969| 1,407]| 17,689,898) 8,549,926) 2,913,978] 452,890 

a 


| 
| 
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Number of Quarters of Marr made in the Year ending 5th January, 
1841 :—England 4,581,680 quarters; Scotland 549,663; Ireland 175,764. 
Total 5,307,107 quarters. 

Bushels of Marr used in Distilleries in the Year ending 5th January, 
1841 :—England 238,263 bushels; Scotland 3,312,619; Ireland 486,240. 
Total 4,037,122 bushels. 


The Number of Acres under cultivation with Hops in 1840 was 44,805, 
being 7,500 acres jess than in 1839. The Duty on Hops produced 
£62,254, namely, old duty £34,091; new duty £25,198; additional 
5 per cent. duty £2,963. 


Number of Persons admitted to the Armoury of the Tower of London 
under various reductions in the Prices of Admission. 


| 
Periods. Fee. } | Receipts. 
£. 
9,508 950 


‘Ten Months ending Ist March, 1838 . 
1839 . 

Nine Months ending 31st January, 1840 

Year ending January, 1841. 


37,431 | 1,891 
66,025 | 1,650 
91,897 | 2,297 


AROSR 


Expenditure of the British Museum in 1840, £31,427. Estimated 
nditure for 1841, £33,675. Number of Persons admitted to visit the 
General Collections iu the Museum in 1837, 266,008 ; in 1838, 280,850 ; 
in 1839, 247,929. Number of Visits made to the Reading-rooms in 1837, 
69,936; 54,843 in 1838; 69,216 in 1839; 67,542 in 1840. Number of 
Visits by Artists and Students to the Galleries of Sculpture for the pur- 
ose of study, 7,052 in 1836; 5,570 in 1837; 5,015 in 1838; 4,84] in 
1839; 6,354 in 1840. Number of Visits made to the Print-room, 1,065 
in 1835; 2,916 in 1836 ; 4,429 in 1837 ; 5,017 in 1838 ; 5,937 in 1839; 
6,717 in 1840. 


The Number of Lerrers registered at a fee of One Shilling in Great 
Britain since the introduction of the present mode ef Registration, on 
the 6th Jan., 1841, to the 20th May, 1841, was 39,796 in Kngland and 
Wales; 2,836 in Scotland. Total, 42,632. 


Payments made through the London Bankers’ Clearing-house for the Year 
1839, omitting Sums under 100J. ; from the Report on Banksof Issue. 


Payments. Bank Notes: 
£954,401,600 £66,275,608 


The daily payments range from ubout 14 to 6 millions of pounds. 
The average of the daily payments for the 311 days of business ap- 
pears to have been a tittle in excess of 3 millions of pounds, while 
that of the sums actually paid was about 213,000/., leaving a balance 
of little less than 3 millions of pounds for the daily cancelments of 
the clearing transfers. {Tate’s «System of the London Bankers’ 
Clearances.’) 
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Proporrion per Cent. in the Metropolis, in each English County, and in 
North and South Wales, of Persons Marriep in the Year ending 
3lst June, 1840, who, instead of writing their Names in the Marriage f 
Register, signed with Marxs: also, for the same period, the Proportion Vi 
per Cent. of Persons married under 21 Years of Age (6,101 men and i 
17,909 women) to the whole number of Persons married. 


Proportion per Cent. Proportion per Cent. 
rCent. funder 2] year: under} years 
who signed J of Age to the who signed {of Age-to the i} 
4 with Marks. | whole numbe with Marks. }whole-number 
onl 33 | 50 | 42 4.9)14.4) 9.6] Middlesex. . | 99 | 3419394 9.6 
ales. Monmouth. . | 53 | 66 | 59 9.7 
Metropolitan} 12 | 25 | 18 8°3) 5.0] Norfolk | 45 | 52 | 49 5. 1 
District. Northampton . | 37 | 53 | 45 7 9.0/23. 2116.1 ie 
Bedford . | 54 | 68 | 61 [12.4/25.9/19.1] Northumber- 19 | 39 | 294 4.3)12.5} 8.4 Hg 
Berks . | 40] 47 | 439] 5.7/16.7,11.9 land 1 
Bucks | 46 | 56 | 51 | 6.6)18.4'19.5] Notts . . . | 33 | 54 | 4497.4|17 9119.6 it 
Cambridge. 58 | 53 9.5)25.5)17.5] Oxford . . . | 37 | 45 | 41 | 4.8)16.810.8 itt 
Chester. . 37 | 63 | 50 § 6.6/15.210.9) Rutland . . | 98 | 35 | 32 5 
Cormwall . | 36 | 54 | 55 9.0] Salop . . . | 44 | 53 | 48°} 3.2) 9.2) 6.2 
Cumberland | 16 | 38 7 3.8] 9.4| 6.6] Somerset . . | 37 | 49 | 43 | 4.9)11.9) 8.4 Vf 
Derby . . | 32 | 50 | 41 6.2)16.5/11.3] Stafford. . . | 43 | 61 | 52 6.9)19.8)13.4 
Devon . 28 | 42 | 35} 2.3) 8.9) 5.6) Suffolk... | 48 | 54 | 51 6.7/19.1/12.9 
Dorset . . | 34| 44 | 39 4.5)/12.9| 8.74 Surrey (part 32 | 36 | 344 3.1/13.9} 8.5 
Durham. | 27 | 49 | 38 7.8] Sussex. . . | 33} 41 | 87 4.8/17.2/11.0 
Essex . » | 50] 56 | 53 7.6/23.5/15.6] Warwick . . | 34] 51 | 42 Tk 
Gloucester. | 30 | 44 | 37 J 4.4|12.3) 8.3] Westmoreland | 22 | 34 | 28 } 2.6)/11.4/°7.0 tn 
Hants . . | 32 | 41 | 37] 2.9/11.8) 7.4) Wilts . . . | 45 57 51 | 
Hereford . | 39 | 42 | 40 2.6/10.3) 6.4] Worcester. . | 45 | 61 | 53 | 5.8/17.6)11.7 i 
Hertford . | 52 | 56 | 54 8.7/22.8/15.7] York, W.Riding| 41 | 66 | 534 7.5/21.214.3 
Huntingdon | 46 | 58 | ., Riding] 21 | 314 3.9/10.7) 6.9 
Kent* . . | 29] 40 | 44. 3.2/14.9| 9.0] ,, N. Riding | 23 | 43 | 33 2.8/12.4) 7.6 
Lancaster . | 39 | 66 52] 5.9|14,1/10. 
Leicester . | 34 | 53 | 44] 7.7|20.0:13.8] South Wales . | 47 | 69 | 58 | 3.5) 9.0) 6.2 tt 
Lincoln. | 34 | 48 | 41 | 4.5)16.3)10.4 North Wales . | 47 | 71 | 59] 3.3] 9.2] 6.3 i 
Number of English, Scotch, and Irish Non-commissiongep OrricErs and 
Pruivatss in the British Army, on Ist January 1830 and 1840, distin- 
guishing the Household Troops and Cavalry from Regiments of the ' 
English Scotch. | Irish i 
1830 184¢. 1830. | 1840. 1830. { 1840 
Horse Guards . . 313 367 | 15 22 10 
Cav « | 5,031 | 6,174 750 781 3,025 | 2,569 
Foot Guards. . .| 4,338 | 4,344] 437 472 193 } 
Infantry . . . « { 30,208 | 35, 10,506 | 12,046 § 37,740 | 36,531 t 
Total , . | 40,649 | 47,394 | 11,774 | 13,388 J 40,979 | 39,193 | 
* Except Greenwich, 
4 
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XVII.—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


[4 and 5 Victoria, 1841.] 


Jan. PARLIAMENT was opened by Her Majesty in person, who read to the 
26. assembled houses a speech, from which we extract the most noticeable 
ints. After the customary assurance of the friendly disposition of foreign powers, 
er Majesty proceeded to state that the affairs in the Levant had long been a cause of 
uneasiness, and a source of danger to the general tranquillity ; and that with a view to 
avert the evils they threatened, a convention had been effected with the Emperor of 
Austria, the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, and the Sultan, with the object 
of effecting a pacification of the Levant, and maintaining the integrity and independ- 
ence of the Ottoman empire; thereby affording additional security to the peace of 
Europe. Directions had been given that this convention should be laid before Parlia- 
ment. It was added, that the measures adopted in consequence of the convention had 
been attended with signal success, that Her Majesty trusted the objects which the 
contending parties had in view were on the eve of being accomplished, and lastly, 
that in the course of these transactions the naval forces co-operating with those of the 
Emperor of Austria, and with the land and sea forces of the Sultan, had displayed 
upon all occasions their accustomed gallantry and skill. The differences with China 
formed the next topic of the speech. Her Majesty stated she had found it necessary to 
send to the coast of China a naval and military force, to demand reparation and re- 
dress for injuries inflicted upon some of her subjects by the officers of the Emperor, 
and for indignities offered to an agent of her Crown; plenipotentiaries had also been 
appointed to treat of these matters with the Chinese government, who were then 
engaged in their duty. Her Majesty stated it would be a source of much gratification 
to her if the government of China should be induced, by its own sense of justice, to 
accede to a m sere settlement of affairs by an amicable arrangement. The speech 
continued with the statement that serious differences had arisen between Spain and 
Portugal on the subject of the navigation of the Douro, but that both governments had 
accepted Her Majesty’s mediation, who hoped to be able to effect a reconciliation on 
terms honourable to both. Treaties for the suppression of the slave trade had been 
concluded with the Argentine republic and with the republic of Hayti. In the conclu- 
ding paragraphs of the speech, it was stated that measures for the more speedy and 
effectual administration of justice would be submitted to Parliament; attention was 
called to the circumstance that the Poor Law Act expired at the termination of the 
year; and Her Majesty ended her address with the words, ‘‘ It is always with entire 
confidence that I recur to the advice and assistance of my Parliament. I place my 
reliance upon your wisdom, loyalty, and patriotism; and I humbly implore of 
Divine Providence that all your councils may be so directed as to advance the great 
interests of morality and religion, to preserve peace, and to promote by enlightened 
legislation the welfare and happiness of all classes of my subjects.” 

(Lorps.) The address was moved by Lord Ducie, and seconded by Lord Lurgan. 
Lord Brougham attacked the conduct of Ministers with regard to the Eastern question, - 
and Viscount Melbourne spoke in defence. After some remarks from the Duke of 
Wellington the address was agreed to. 

(Commons.) Lord Brabazon moved and Mr. Grantley Berkeley seconded the ad- 
dress. Mr. Grote, in a speech of considerable length, assailed the ministerial policy 
with regard to the Eastern question ; and ended by some remarks on their conduct in 
home affairs. Lord John Russell, in answer, defended the course taken with regard to 
Mehemet Ali ; and as to the domestic policy of Ministers, he observed that a continual pro- 
gress in improvement with regard to all our institutions was the principle by which the 
wished to abide, but they did not wish to undertake any reform—improvement though it 
be called—which was incompatible with those institutions. Mr. Hume also condemned 
the treatment of Mehemet Ali; whilst Sir Robert Peel suspended his judgment in the 
affair till a full explanation had been given, but animadverted on the omission in the 
speech of any reference to Ireland, Canada, the war in India, &c. Lord Palmerston 
concurred with the other speakers in aos the estrangement with France produced 
by the treaty, but vindicated the necessity of the latter. The address was agreed to 

ithout a division. 

(Commons.) Sir Robert Inglis called the attention of the House to the 

Jan. omission of any notice in the Queen’s — of the subject of the 

27. Repeal of the Union. Lord John Russell thought the mention desired 
would have only given the matter additional importance. Mr, Ewart 
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moved various resolutions, having for their object the amendment of the constitution of 
the House of Commons on private bills. He proposed more particularly to reduce the 
number of members on a Committee from thirty-six to seven, who were to be neither 
through their constituents, nor themselves personally, interested for or against the billin 
question. Sir George Grey, Messrs. Aglionby and Warburton, supported the resolu- 
tions, and Mr. Goulburn opposed them. The resolutions were negatived, on a division 
(taken on the first), by a vote of 24 to 22. Mr. Brotherton made his annual motion for 
the prevention of nocturnal legislation, by proposing, that after midnight no new busi- 
ness should be brought on which should be objected to by five members. Mr. O’Con- 
nell and others supported, and Lord John Russell opposed, the motion, which was 
negatived by 130 to 31. 
(Lorps.) The Lord Chancellor called the attention of their Lordships 
Jan. to the case of Lord Cardigan, [a member of their House, charged with 
28. shooting at Captain Tuckett in a duel,] and moved the appointment of a 
committee to inspect the journals of the House respecting the trial of peers 
in criminal cases. The motion was agreed to. On the same day, Viscount Melbourne, 
in answer to the Earl of Haddington, said that Ministers had no intention of bringing 
forward any measure on the subject of the Church of Scotland, and that of course the 
existing law must be administered effectually. 
(Lorps.) The Marquis of ‘Normanby moved the first reading of a bill 
Jan. for the better draining and improving buildings in large towns and cities. 
29. In allusion to a rumour that Frost and his associates had received unusual 
indulgences, the same noble Lord said that no special instructions had 
pam _ and he supposed, therefore, the usual code of regulations had been strictly 
ered to. 

(Commons.) Mr. Sergeant Talfourd having asked leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
law of copyright, the motion was opposed by Messrs. Warburton and Hume, but in a divi- 
sion there were for it 192, against it 30. ‘The bill was then read a first time. Lord 
John Russell, on the same evening, moved for leave to bring in a bill to continue the 
power of the Poor Law Commissioners for ten years longer, which excited some oppo- 
sition, but leave was given without any division. 

(Lorps.) The Report of the Committee on Lord Cardigan’s case, which 
Feb. recommended that the trial should take place at the bar of the House, 
1. was presented, and an address to the Queen agreed to, praying that di- 
rections might be given to make the necessary preparations. On the 
following day his Lordship appeared at the bar in custody, and was admitted to bail. 
(Commons. ) rd Stanley moved for leave to bring in a bill (con- 
Feb. _ taining similar provisions to that of the preceding session) for the amend- 
2. ment of the law relating to the registration of parliamentary voters in Ire- 
land. Lord Morpeth announced his intention of bringing forward a measure 
which should settle and define the franchise, as well as amend the registration. Mr. 
O'Connell moved, as an amendment, the adjournment of the debate till the 10th, (when 
Lord Morpeth was to introduce his measure,) which was negatived by 261 to 71. 
Leave was next given to the Attorney-General to bring in a bill to facilitate the ad- 
ministration of justice in the Court of Chancery, the learned gentleman, in his intro- 
ductory speech, pointing out the very unsatisfactory state of the business in that court, 
amounting to an absolute denial of justice in all cases where the amount in bre tg: did 
not pre 100/. The nature of the improvement proposed was an increase of the judi- 
cial strength to enable the business to be dispatched more quickly, which could_be 
obtained without{ any additional expense to the country. Sir Edward Sugden also 
obtained leave to bring in a bill to facilitate the administration of justice in the House 
of Lords and the Privy Council. Lastly, on the same evening, Mr. Labouchere moved 
for a committee of the whole House on the Monday following, to consider so much of 
the Customs Duties Act (3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 50) as relates to the duties on rum and rum- 
shrub, the produce of any British possession within the limits of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter. The object of the resolutions he then intended to propose was to 
equalize the duties on rum, the produce of our East and West India possessions, as 
well as the duties on sugar, which had been already equalized. In the course of the 
honourable gentleman’s speech he announced that Government would abolish, by an 
Order in Council, the discriminating duties on East Indian and British or Colonial pro- 
duce or manufactures, by which the former were excluded from the markets of Ceylon 
and Australia, as soon as the duties imposed in Ceylon had undergone some necessary 
alterations. The motion was agreed to. 
(Lorps.) Lord Minto moved the thanks of the house to Admiral Stop- 
Feb. ford, Commodore Napier, and the captains and officers of the fleet under 
4 their command during the operations conducted on the coast of Syria, 
and particularly for the decisive attack on St. Jean d’Acre. After some 
remarks from various members, among which was one by the Duke of Wellington, to 
the effect that he considered the present achievement one of the greatest of modern 
times, the motion was agreed to. Lord Redesdale brought in a bill on the same day for 
the enfranchisement of copyholds. 
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(Commons.) The great business of the day was 
measure for the amendment of the parliamentary registration and franchise of Ireland. 
The noble lord and his colleagues were prepared, like Lord Stanley, to abolish the use of 
certificates, and to make the register, properly framed, the test of the voter’s right. 
They were also red to allow a periodical revision, if the franchise were first placed 
on a clear and intelligible footing. But they were not willing to imitate the noble lord 
in depriving the voter of his existing right of preferring his claim to be registered by the 
assistant barrister every quarter, at the ordinary quarter sessions, nor to assent to that 
= of his scheme which would make the voter who regularly registered liable to have 
called in question every year. As to the franchise, they proposed the voter's qualifica- 
tion should be the occupation of property, in which the occupant had originally fourteen 
rs’ interest, at the yearly value of not less than five pounds. Anappeal was to lie 
the revising barrister, to a new court, consisting of three members appointed by 
the Speaker, sitting in Dublin. Lord Stanley said the measure amounted to nothing less 
than a new Reform Bill for Ireland, and Mr. Shaw characterized it as one to establish 
universal suffrage. Lord Howick, Mr. O'Connell, and other members expressed their 
approval. Leave was given to bring in the bill. On the motion of Lord John Russell, 
the same evening, a bill was read the first time, to amend the registration pe mrensenerg 
voters in England, which was not essentially different from the noble *s.-measure of 
the previous session. Thesame noble Lord obtained the appointment of a Committee to 
consider the acts relating to Sonth Australia. Among the other subj that. ed. 
the attention of the House, was that of railways; Mr. Labouchere having asked and 
obtained leave to bring in a bill for the better regulation of railways, the main principle 
of which was to increase the safety of that mode of conveyance by governmental super- 
and Mr. Hinde having — of ape 
subscribed capital, as at present required by ¢ g orders, during the passage o 
new Railway Bills through the House, should be deposited in the Court of Exchequer. 
The motion was rejected by 144 to 15. 
(Commons.) After a vote of thanks to Admiral Stopford, Commodore 
Feb. Napier, &c., similar to that passed in the Lords, Mr. Sergeant Talfourd 
5. moved the second reading of the Copyright Bill, which was opposed by 
Mr. Macaulay, among other members, and lost by a vote of 38 to 45. 
(Lorps.) A message from the Queen recommending that some distin- 
Feb. guished mark of approbation should be conferred on Lord Keane, and 
8. the two next surviving heirs of his body, for hisgreat and brilliant services, 
was read to the House, and an address was agreed to in - Lord 
Mountcashel called the attention of the House to the case of Mr. M‘Leod, who had 
been arrested in America on a charge of murder, as one of the parties engaged in the 
destruction of the Caroline, during the recent Canadian insurrection. Lord Melbourne, 
without explaining the precise intentions of the government, said they would do what 
seemed the calculated *‘ to secure the safety of Her Majesty’s subjects, and to vindi- 
cate the honour of the British nation.” The same subjects engaged the attention of the 
_ (Commons); when Lord Palmerston said instructions had been sent as to the matter; 
he announced, on the following day, that the government regarded the destruction 
of the Caroline “as a justifiable proceeding, seeing that it was done in defending the 
territory of Her Majesty from unwarrantable invasion,” and that the American govern- 
ment had been informed of its approval of theact. In answer to a question put by Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston said the differences between the Persian and British 
governments were not yet arranged. 


(Commons.) Lord John Russell this day moved the second reading of 
Feb. _ the bill for the continuance of the power of the Poor Law Commissioners, 

9. which was opposed by Messrs. Darby, Duncombe, Wakley, the latter in a 
speech of cousideral », and other members, and by Mr. 

Fox Maule, the noble mover, &e. Ona division the numbers were, for the motion 201, 
against, 54. Mr. Fitzroy Kelly asked leave to re-introduce his bill of last session for 
the abolition of the punishment of death for every crime except murder and high trea- 
son. Mr. Ewart, in seconding the motion, expressed his conviction that the punishment 
of death should be abolished in all eases. Lord John Russell concurred in the 
that further mitigation of the severity of the criminal code was required, but 
go as far as the honourable member proposed. Leave wasgiven. A similar permission 
was granted to Mr. Fox Maule, with respect to a bill on the subject of county courts; 
to Captain Pechell, for a bill to amend his former bill for the recovery of small 
claimed for tithes ; to Mr. Emerson Tennent for a bill to extend the copyright 

of patterns ou printed calicoes and muslins from three months to twelve; to Mr. Divett 
for a bill to allow Jews to make the declaration contained in the Act Land 2 Vic. cap. 


Sand 15, on admission to corporate offices; and to Lord Morpeth for a bill to amend 
the law relating to the drainage of lands in Ireland. Of these the only one requiring 
further notice here is the first. Mr. Fox Maule proposed by itto extend the jurisdiction 
of the county courts to sums as high as 20/.; to make them ambulatory within their own 
districts, with a judge to each appointed by —— at a fixed salary ; toabolish all 

e only process, the parties concerned to be 


written pleadings, and make a summons t 
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examinable, and either to be at liberty to demand a jury where the sum at issue was 
above five pounds, _ 
(Commons.) Mr. H. Baillie moved the appointment ofa Select Com- 
Feb. = mittee to inquire into the condition of the population of the Islands and 
ll. —- Highlands of Scotland, with a view to afford the people relief by means. of 
emigration. Lord John Russell and Sir Robert Peel concurred in sup- 
porting the motion, though antiepetieg. no other result from it than the satisfying t 
parties interested, that little or no benefit was.to be expected from parliamentary enact- 
ments, On Lord Sandon’s motion for papers relative to the British naval and military 
claims ok Portugal, Lord Palmerston said the Belgian minister had agreed to act as 
arbiter in the most important point at.issue. Sir Hussey Vivian obtained leave to bring 
in a bill for exeeuting a new Ordnance Survey of England and Scotland, on the seale of 
six inches toa mile. On the second reading of the Tithe Compositions (Ireland) Bill,, 
Mr, bigot said the government at the next sitting of the Court of Chancery in Dublin 
would institute proceedings against all tithe defaulters. 
Lorps.) On the second reading of the Drainage of Buildings Bill, 
Feb. which the Marquis of Normanby considered but one step in.a right direc- 
12. tion tawards improving the health and comfort of the poorer classes, the 
Earl of Wicklow regretted that it did not apply more widely. The noble 
mover explained that the present was only prepesstors to a more extensive: measure. 
» (Commons.) Lord Johu Russell moved that. the House should go into Committee 
on the Queen's message for a pension to Lord Keane, and, after some explanation as to 
the circumstances under which a soldier had been shot aering the eat march of the 
recent expedition, the motion was aeceded to. The same no rd then moved a 
pension of 2000/. a-year to Lord Keane and his two next heirs male, which was su 
ported by several members, and cqpoced by Lord Howiek, Mr. Hume, and others. The 
graut was carried by 195 to 43. the same day Mr. Labouchere moved in a Com- 
mittee on the Customs Duties Acts, a resolution for the reduction of the duty on rum and 
rum-shrub, the produce of any country within the limits of the East India Company’s 
charter, to 9s. 4d. per gallon. After some discussion the motion was.agreed to. 
Feb.. Commons.) Lord Eliot obtained leave to bring in a. bill for the re- 
Td. building and repairing of county bridges. 
(Lorps.) Lord Cardigan’s trial came on this day, at the bar of the 
Feb. house. The prosecution was conducted by the Attorney-General and 
16. Mr. Waddington. Lord Denman.,as the Lord High Steward, sat as judge. 
When the evidence for the prosecution closed, objection was taken by the 
counsel of the Earl of Cardigan, that the evidence failed to prove the identity of Captain 
Tuckett as described in the indictment. The objection was considered, and held to be 
decisive: the Earl was declared not guilty. There were two noticeable points in the 
trial; the bishops obtained leave to be absent when the verdict was given, and the 
Duke of Cleveland,. instead of following the usual form, Not guilty, upon my honour, 
said, ‘‘ Not guilty, legally, upon my honour.” 

(Commons.) Mr. Cresswell once more brought the subject of the Danish claims be- 
fore the House, and obtained.a vote of 127 to 96 against Ministers, in favour of a motioa 
for a committee to consider an address to Her Majesty. Some conversation took place on 
a motion made by Lord Ingestre for papers respecting the Niger Expedition, but which 
he afterwards wilhanee. in the course of which Mr. Vernon Smith declared the objects 
of the expedition to be simply ‘* to proceed to the effectual abolition of the slave trade, 
by beginning at the right end,” and establishing a legitimate commerce. The Lord 

vocate obtained leave to bring in a bill to amend the registration of voters in Scot- 
land. Mr. Rich moved for fleave to bring in a bill to abolish the practiee of exeeutions 
in public, chiefly on the ground of the moral effect such exhibitions produced:among 
the spectators. Mr. Ewart and other members opposed the motion, as introducing 
worst. possible system, that of secret punishmeuts. It was then withdrawn. On the 
same day Mr. Mark Philips obtained appointment of a Select Committee to inqnire 
into the operation of the existing laws affecting the-exportation of machinery. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell stated, in answer to Sir Robert a 
Feb. —_ that he expected the union of the two Canadas would have been proclai 
18. by the 8th or 9th of the present month. Mr. James Stewart obtained 
leave to bring ina bill to facilitate the conveyauce of real property ; its 
chief feature being to do away with the necessity. of the preliminary lease for a year. 
as wa usual in cases of sale; and Mr. Pakington passed ugh a similar stage a. bill 
to amend the law relating to the election of county coreners. A Constabulary Bill, 
similar to that he had introduced last session, was read a second time, on the motion of 
Mr. Law Hodges. And lastly, ou the same day, Lord Eliot called the attention, of the 
House to Mr. Snow Harris’s elaims on the invention of lightning conductors for ships, 
and moved an address to the Queen on the subject, Several members spoke in favour 
of the motion, which was to. 
(Lorps.) Lord Eldon drew the attention of their Lordships to an ex- 
Feb. ression used by the Attorney-General in conducting the prosecution of 
19. rd Cardigan, that there was nothing of moral turpitude in the case, 
which both he and the Bishop of London strongly censured. Earl 
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Mountcashel, on the same subject, inquired whether the lst of Victoria, under which 
act Lord Cardigan had been indicted, Was intended to put an end to duelling; and 
hoped that, if necessary, Ministers would take the matter up, and introduce some 
measure on the subject. Lord Melbourne said it was not their intention to bring in 
any new bill; and he considered the present law sufficiently stringent. 

Commons.) On the second reading of the English Registration of Voters Bill, Sir 
Edward Sugden delivered a long speech against the measure. Itwas supported by Mr. 
Gisborne, Mr.Warburton, Mr. Hume, and Lord John Russell, the latter of whom stated 
that the proposed arrangement would effect a are of about 15,000/. a-year. In an- 
swer to a question from Sir Robert Peel Lord Palmerston said that the principle of 
joint commission had been agreed on by the British and American governments, with 
respect to the Boundary questiou, with a proviso for an arbitration in case of differ- 
ence. 

(Commons.) After the presentation of a great number of petitions on 
Feb. the subject, Lord Morpeth moved the second reading of the Irish Registra- 
22. tion Bill, which was opposed by Lord Stanley, in a speech of great length, 
whoconcluded with an amendment that the bill be read that day six months. 
The debate continued through this and the three following days, in the course of which, 
the other chiefspeakers against the bill were Sir W. Follett, Mr. Sergeant Jackson, Mr. 
Thesiger, Sir James Graham, Mr. Shaw, and iastly, Sir Robert Peel ; the principal 
speakers in favour were Lord Morpeth, who spoke in answer to Lord Stanley, at con- 
siderable length, Lord Howick, Messrs. Pigot, Macaulay, C. Buller, Sheil, ©’Connell, 
and Lord John Russell. Early on Friday morning a division took place,when there 
— for the motion, 299, against it, 294; leaving a majority of five in favour of 
inisters. 
Feb. (Lorps.) The Earl of Devon moved the second reading of a bill to 
25. amend the administration of justice in petty sessions. to. 
(Commons.) Mr. Ewart, on the motion for going into Committee on 
Feb. Lord Keane’s Annuity Bill, moved an amendment to limit the grant to 
26. the noble lord’s lifetime. Various members = pee for and against the 
amendment, and, among the rest, Sir Robert Peel concurred with Mr. Hume 
in thinking that the grant ought to be borne by the East India Company. The original 
motion was carried against the amendment by 117 to 74. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell stated that, as the rating formed so 
March. important a part of the Irish Registration Bill, he should move the post- 
1. nement of the order of the day for going into Committee till after the 
aster holidays, or on the 23rd of April. Much laughter and ironical 
te the opposition side of the House greeted this announcement, amidst 
which, Lord Stanley rose, and expressed great surprise and suspicion at the course 
adopted, as being calculated to delay his own bill till a period too late to admit of its 
ing during the session, should the House be so inclined. The Navy Estimates 
rmed the chief business of the House on this day. Before going into Committee ou 
them, Mr. Hume carried without opposition an address to t ny Shae for copies or 
extracts from the correspondence between the Foreign Office and the Governments of 
France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey, “‘ respecting the Pacha of Egypt, and 
the interference with the province of Syria.’’ The chief points for remark in the 
estimates, as explained by Mr. More O'Ferrall, were an excess of expenditure over the 
estimate of the preceding year of 29,649/.; the excess for the current year being esti- 
mated at 161,500/., the chief cause of which was the unsettled state of affairs in con- 
nexion with France and Egypt, and, lastly, the increase now proposed in the service 
generally, for the same reason, amounting to 766,641/. more than the estimate of the 
receding year. Some minor features of the estimates may also be noticed. They 
ncluded 2146/. for the measurement of an arc of the meridian at the Cape of Good 
Hope, 25,000/. for the completion of the East and West Docks at Woolwich, 10,0007. 
for the formation of a uew dock at Malta, 26,000/. for the breakwater, sea wall, and 
pier and entrance to the basin of Plymouth. The loss by the fire there was an- 
nounced to amount to about 38,599/., but to replace the ships, &c., burnt, with new 
work, would require 91,559. Some complaint having been made by Sir George Clerk, 
that the extra expenditure of the preceding years should have been incurred without 
the preliminary sanction of Parliament, Lord John Russell urged the desire of Minis- 
ters to avoid giving foreign powers any pretext for jealousy; ‘‘ their difficulty, and 
their anxiety at the time ; and what they must consider was how to preserve the peace 
of pape sa The nature of the discussion that ensued, and of the spirit in which it 
was conducted, may be gathered from the subsequent remark of the noble Lord, that 
that discussion now placed on reeord would be quite sufficient to prevent the case 
being set up as a precedent. In answer to Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston said he 
had no hesitation in saying that he did not see one point connected with France and 
the Syrian question likely to interrupt the friendly relations existing between the 
former and this country. r. Hume, objecting to the whole policy of Ministers in the 
matter, opposed the vote for 161,500/., the excess on the current year, but was defeated 
by 89 to 8, The remaining votes were passed without division. 
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(Lorps.) Some discussion took place on the subject of the Church of 
March Scotland, when Lord Aberdeen said he had no intention to bring in 
2. any measure concerning it this session. 

(Commons.) Mr. Colquhoun moved for leave to bring in a bill to alter the acts 
relating to Maynooth College, which he stated was a necessary step to the cessation of 
the usual annual grant. Lord Morpeth, Sir R. Inglis, and other members, spoke in the 
discussion that ensued, and Mr. O'Connell, whilst fully defending the College from what 
he called the ‘‘ unfounded calumnies’”’ of Mr. Colquhoun, cordially supported the 
motion. Leave was given. Mr. Wallace moved for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the nature and extent of the duties of the sheriff principal, or chief stipendiary judge 
for each county in Scotland, and into the system of nominating stipendiary deputy 
judges. The Lord Advocate, Sir R. Peel, and others, opposed, and Messrs. Hume, 
Gillon, ae R. Stewart, supported the motion. Ona division, there appeared for it 37, 
against it 86. 

(Commons.) The County Courts Bill was considered in a Committee 
March ofthe whole House, when Colonel Sibthorp called on Mr. Hume, as the 
3. usual professor of ecouomy, to support him in opposing the grants of 
money for working out the objects of the latter, but Mr. Hume declined, 
observing he was not opposed to expense when the object was to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of justice. The second reading of the Copyright Designs Bill came on this day, 
when Mr. Williams (of Coventry) spoke against the measure as a useless and dan- 
gerous innovation, and moved an amendment that the bill be read a second time that 
day six months. Mr. Greg and Mr. Hume also opposed the bill, and Mr. Sheil, 
Sir R. Peel, and Mr. Labouchere supported it. Ultimately Mr. Williams withdrew 
his amendment. 
(Lorps.) Some conversation took place on the subject of a petition 
March presented by the Bishop of Exeter against the ordinance for the incorpo- 
4. ration of the Roman Catholic Seminary of St. Sulpice, in Canada. 
(Lorps.) The Bishop of Londou this day directed the attention of the Lord. 
March Chamberlain to the masquerades then performing at Drury Lane during 
5. Lent, which he condemned, on the authority of the description in the 
—_ papers, as disgraceful and demoralizing. The Earl of Glengall, as 
chairman of the committee of the theatre, promised that the portion of the exhibition 
objected to should not be repeated. 


(Commons.) On the bringing up of the Report on Lord Keane’s Aunuity Bill,. 
Mr. Hume moved the postponement of the bill till the production of the correspondence - 


between the Board of Control and the East Iudia Company, by whom he contended 
the annuity ought to be paid. On a division, the motion was negatived by 127 to 35. 
Mr. Macaulay on the same day brought forward the Army Estimates, which exhibited 
a decrease of 27,000/., which led to some discussion as to their sufficiency. Mr. Hume 
took this opportunity of bringing the case of Lord Cardigan before House, and 


censured the Government and Lord Hill for their undue protection of him. Mr.. 


Macaulay, Lord John Russell, and Sir Hussey Vivian defended Lord Hill, and Sir H. 


Hardinge defended Lord Cardigan. But Lord Howick, Sir De Lacy Evans, and Mr. 


Hawes thought an inquiry ought to be instituted. 
Commons.) The Ordnance Estimates “— the attention of the 
March MHouse. After they had been gone through, Mr. Hume divided the House 
8. on a vote of 82,266/. for the Volunteer Corps, on the ground that he ob- 


jected to men being armed a their countrymen. The vote was: 


carried by 49 to 15. On the bringing up of the report of the Army and Navy votes, 
the conduct of Lord Cardigan was again referred to, and Mr. O'Connell made a long 
speech on that and other topics. Lord John Russell moved the re-commitment of the 
oor Law Bill, in order to alter the term of continuance of the Poor Law Commission 
from ten years to five, and to introduce some amendment. On the same day Lord 
Keane’s Annuity Bill finally passed by a vote of 128 to 40. Some amusement was 
created by a little circumstance on this occasion. Sir Robert Inglis observed that whilst 
romotions were going forward, another officer should not be passed over, however his 
lon might be affected by some irregularities in matter of detail. The House called 
out, Name! Name! Sir Robert rose again with some warmth, saying he had not 
mentioned the name, because he had thought every one believed Eng owed the- 
preservation of Canada to Sir Francis Head. 
(Lorps.) Some discussion took place with respect to the Church of 
March Scotland, and Mr. Candlish’s ro appointment to the new Professor- 
9. ship of Biblical Criticism in the University of Edinburgh. The may 9 
of Normanby renee that Mr. Candlish had been thought of, but that 
as soon as Ministers heard of his opposition to the law, communications had been for 
the present broken off. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
criminal law, and spoke at length on the subject. Mr. Fitzroy Kelly expressed his 
ification at what Ministers were willing to do, but contended for the superior merit of 
is own measure as being more comprehensive. Mr. Ewart took the opportunity of 
correcting an error of the noble Lord’s, who had last year said that capital punishments 
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had been revived in Tuseany after their abolition. Mr. Ewart had ascertained that 
mo capital punishments had taken place in Tuscany during the last tem years, Leave 


was given. . 
ni (Commons.) The Jews Declaration Bill was read.a second time by a vote 
March of 137 to 24, after a speech against it by Sir Robert Inglis, and one in 
10. favour by Lord. John Russell, who, referring to a remark of Sir Robert's, 
said, for his part, if Jews asked for the privilege of sitting in the House of 
Commons, he should support the claim. The County Coroners. Bill passed the second 
reading after some opposition, confined, however, to speeches from Messrs. Hume, 
Warburton, and Wakley. The Chancellor of the Exchequer explained, in answer toa 
question, that the penny postage made no difference with respect to petitions continuing 


postage free. 

(Commons,) Mr. Gillon moved for a Committee of the whole House on 
March the Wednesday following to consider an address to the Queen, setting forth 
lL. the assistance rendered by the State to. the Universities and similar insti- 
tutions, and tothe scientific bodies of the three kingdoms, and representing 
the benefit which would accrue to the working classes if some assistance were afforded 
in ous towns towards the support.of museums of natural histery and works of art, 
the maintenance of schools of art; and: offering the aid ef the House ate | 

yision for the purpose. Mr. Labouchere objected to the terms:of the i 
called. invidious, and thought it better to. leave the matter in the hands of Gevern- 
ment, who, he pointed out, had done much for the furtherance of the objectsdesired. Sir 
Robert. Peel, whose speech, it may be remarked,excited unusual interest, from py nd 
circumstances—we refer to his well-known address on the establishment of a library 
and reading-room at Tamworth, and the remarks it had excited—spoke warmly in favour 
of the mental cultivation of the industrious classes by all the means at the disposal of 
Government, and. of the supplying means of relaxation from their labour by the 
encouragement of manly _ &ec. He thought loyalty, religion,.and morality, all 
— such ‘means. accordance with the general desire, Mr. Gillon withdrew 


(Commons.) Some discussion took place as to.a.recent firman issued b 

March thie Sultan, respecting Meliemet Ali and the Egyptian succession, whic 
12. —s was _not in aceordance with. the mppoenl intentions of the Four Powers. 
Lord Palmerston said the intention of the latter was-undoubtedly to secure 
the.Government of Egypt to Mehemet Ali and his successors, as nearly in a direct line 
as the nature _— and the interest.of both parties would:admit. Sir Robert Inglis, 
on. the same day, cailed Lord Palmerston’s attention to the accounts received. of 
outrages committed upon Christians and Jews by Turks at Damascus. e-nuble Lord, 
in answer, said steps. had been taken to seeure to the Christians in Syria an-improved 
condition under the Turkish rule; as compared with:that they had experienced: under 
the rule of Mehemet Ali. In a Committee of the whole House, Mr. Labouchere 
brought. forward his plan for lightening the imperial duties in the West Indian and 
North ————— and moved a: resolution in accordance with. it, which. was 


agreed 
(Loxps.) The Bishop. of Exeter moved .an address to the Queen, praying 
, March the disallowance of the Ordinance of the Governor and Special Council of 
16. Lower Canada, for incorporating the Seminary of St. Sulpiee in Montreal. 
pon The Duke of Wellington opposed .the motion, which was accordingly with- 
wh. 


(Comumons.) Lord John Russell moved that Her Majesty be authorized to guarantee 
#. loam not: exceeding: 210,000/. to be contracted for by the Commissioners. for South 
Australia. The object of this motion was to relieve. the. colony of the: fimancial difficulties 
in. which it had become involved. A. long diseussion ensued. as, to. the principles 
and details:involved in the general management. of the colony. The reselutions:were 
withdrawn. in. order to be again b ht: forward on the Friday followings. Mr. 
Labouchere, when the East India Rum Duties Bill was reported, movedian amendment 
to.inelude date-sugar rum within its. provisions. The Drainage of Lands Bill was-carried 
thromgh a second reading; after an ineffectual attempt at opposition from Colonel 
Sibthorp and other members, by a vote of 31 to 19. Lastly, on the same day. Sir 
William Rae obtained. leave to bring in a bill for the erection of a monument. to. Sir 
Walter Scott in Edinburgh. 

Lorps.) On the. motion of. the Earh of Glengali,.the attention of the 
March. House was occupied, during this. and several. other: days, (viz., the 19th, 
16. 22nd, 26th,.29th,.and: April 1st,) m.an. inquiry into the conduct of Mr. 

‘ the Assistant: . to. the Irish Law Commissioners, 
ofa.Mr as returning. offieer tothe Clonmel 

nion. - 

(Commons.): Mr. Huttemoved “that; in the opinion of this House, the tariff of Sound 
duties. now: levied at Elsinore is not.a tariff which the King of: Denmark is entitled to 
maintain ; and that the Sound: dues. — such revision: as:will.iaeilitate the com- 
Mmercial relations: of this country with the Baltic Ports.’ On the suggestion of: Lord 
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Palmerston, (who said negotiations were pending, ) Sir Robert Peel, and other members, 
the motion was allowed to be got rid of by the “ previous question.” Mr. Baines 
obtained TIeave to introduce a bill for the better enrolment of burgesses of boroughs 
divided into wards in England and Wales, and for altering the times De certalin elections 
in such boroughs. The Attorney-General brought forward a bill to remove doubts that 
éxisted respecting the right of the corporations of Manchester and Bolton to build gaols. 
(Commons.) A spirited discussion took place on the motion for the 
March second reading of the Stafford and Rugby Railway Bill, which was sup- 
17. posted by Sir Robert Peel, and opposed by Lord Stanley, who remarked 

+ the former had defended it “ with all the ingenuity and art with whi 
he knew how to dress up astatement for that House.” e House divided on Mr. 
Wilbraham’s amendment, that the bill be read that day six months, which was carried 
by 154 to 94. Mr. Hawes, the same day, moved the second reading of a bill for the 
era od oo profession, but the House was counted out during the discussion 

t follow: 

(Commons.) Mr. Rice’s motion for a Sélect Committee on the state of 

March the harbours of refuge of the south-eastern coasts was rejected by 102 to 

18. 38. Mr. Easthope moved a resolution to the effect, that to imprison 

William Baines (of Leicester) for refusing to pay for the expenses of a 

church from which he dissents, is to punish him for acting in accordance with what he 

at as a religious duty, and violating the principles of religious freedom. Lord 

John nesell opposed the motion as tuo sweeping inits character. On a division it was 
rejected to ‘ 

(Lorns.) Lord Aberdeen, on the presentation of a petition on the 

March subject, drew the attention of the Howse to the abuses of the constitution of 

19. Newfoundland. 

(Vitesse) Mr. ak leg moved an itistruction to the Committee on the Poor Law 
Amendment Bill to divide the bill into two parts, so as to separate the clanses relating 
to the law from the clauses relating to the Commissioners by whom the law was ad- 
ministered. Negatived without division. A motion of Mr. Parker’s that the House 
shoal o into Committee on the report that day six mionths was also negatived on 

vido Wy a vote of 247 to 51.. Other ameiidments experienced a similar fate. 

Commons.) The Poor Law Bill again oceupied’ the House for a 
March cousiderable. period, and many members spoke for and against the 
22. measure. The chief division was that on Mr. Easthopé’s amendment, to 
__ limit the duration of the Committee to the year 1843 instead of 1846, which 
as riegatived, after an animated debate, by 174 to 135. Th atiswer to a question by Mr. 
ume, the Chancellor admitted that a portion of the moneys belonging to the savings 
(Lorps.) The Marquis of Lansdowrie moved tlie of t 
March [East Indies Rum Duties Bill, which was favotirably received, althou 
23. Lord Ashburton said gréat appreliénsiofi’ existed lest the errant meas 
was connected with, the Report by the Select Commi 
of the House of Commons, which he strongly condenined, a ad ; 

(Commons.) Lord Mahon’ movéd, “That, in the opinion of this House, tlie large 
increase of the numbér of convicts to be Pav hulks o 

ritain, although sentenced to transportatién, in pursuance o minutes of the 
of State for the Home dated J anuaty 1839, is inex- 
pedient. ut by a voteof49to 28. 

(Commows:) Lord John Raséell ‘atinoutced his intention of 
ugh a variety of amendments in thé Poor Law Bill, principally in accordance 


a with the propositions which had been made in the recent discussions. _ 
Mt. Gtote méved along series the mis- 
March appropriation of thé New South Wates' Land-fuiid, which he supported 
25. by. anelaborate speech; before he had toncladed, the House, on the motion 
of Gerieral Jolinson, wis counted out. 


(Lorps.) Lord Melboutié stated, in answer to Vise: Strangford, that 
c ere ry prospect that the negotiation with France for a more 


liberal commerci ; 
‘The House again with te Poor Law Bil. The miost in- 
eee. ure of the evenitg was a distinct déclaration, on the patt of Sir Robe 
| yport to the Commissiotiers. 
suppor Clone) Tor Denman ianation respecting charge 
improperly sanctioning a co mise between Lor 
Walle bate aid Mr Dutt and iceman they had dbsaulted. The 
peared, had béen misstated. 
(Co The Poor Lai iil stilt before the’ House. Mt: Fiélden’s motion for 
n entire repeal of the act was opposed by 155109. An interesting discussion ensued 
an entire repeal of Ain interest ensued 
on the amendment proposed by Mr. B, Wood, to requite the consent of the majority of 
ment of iufant-schools for the poor; and this Wa carried by 172°to 108.° Ort the motion 
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of Lord Granville Somerset, the original clause was limited in its operation to orphans, 
illegitimate children, children deserted by their parents, children of convicts, or to those 
whose parents should consent to their removal into the establishment. 
Apap my The same subject continued. Mr. Colquhoun moved to 
March add a proviso to the 10th clause, to place the children under the care of 
30. a paid chaplain of the Established Church, with the exception of the 
children of Sheneatting parents, for whom a minister of their own persuasion 
was to be appointed. After some discussion the proviso was agreed to by 119 to 32. 
An important su ion fell from Sir Robert Peel, which was adopted by Mr. Fox 
Maule, to the effect that if there were not pauper children enough to fill the united 
schools, the children of poor persons in the vicinity might be admitted on payment of a 
small sum. Other alterations were also embodied in the bill. On the motion of Mr. 
Pakington, a Select Committee was agreed to be appointed to inquire into the state of 
Newfoundland. 
(Commons.) The third reading of the Jews Declaration Bill was opposed 
March by Mr. Gladstone, Sir Robert Inglis, and others, but suppcezted by Lord 
3l. Sandon and Mr. Milnes. On a division it was carried by 10] to 31. 
(Commons.) In the continued —_— of the Poor Law Bill through 
— the Committee this day, some of the clauses were withdrawn, amon. 
. which was one that it was urged would give the power pe? sere J husban 
and wife, or children and parents, in different Unions, another which 
made a married woman, deserted by her husband, liable to the maintenance of her chil- 
dren in the same way as a widow or unmarried person. Colonel Sibthorp divided the 
House on the 23rd clause, which gave the Commissioners full power in the matter of 
apprenticing the children, but was defeated by 143 to 74. 
: Commons.) The proceedings of the Committees on the St. Alban’s 
Aprii and Canterbury elections occupied the attention of the House for some 
ie time, and a general dissatisfaction with existing a ements was ex- 
pressed. Various alterations were made on the same day in the Poor 
Law Bill; but none requiring particular notice. 
. (Lorps.) e Earl of Charleville complained of the system of criminal 
7 ste jurisprudence acted upon in Ireland’ with respect to the jury panel, and 
. instanced the trial connected with the murder of Mr. Biddulph. The 
Marquis of Normanby explained, and pointed out that the noble Lord had 
been misinformed. 


(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Labouchere, the House resolved itself into a 
Committee for the purpose of receiving a series of resolutions for the regulation of 
— trade in the British possessions in America and the West Indies, the first of 
which proposed a considerable reduction of the duties on foreign goods. Mr. Goulburn 
required more time to decide upon such important changes, but Mr. Villiers and other 
members supported the resolution as an earnest of good intention on the part of Minis- 
ters. The resolutions were agreed to. 

(Lorps.) The Marquis of Normanby moved for returns of trials in 

Ireland connected with Ribbonism, which, he stated, would show that ro 

in favour of Ribbon outrages existed jurymenof Ireland. 
The House adjourned for the Easter recess until 22nd. 

(Commons.) Mr. Ewart moved an Address to the Crown 
ment of a Minister of Education, but withdrew the motion for the present at the request 
of Sir George Grey. On the motion of Mr. Hume, a Select Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the present condition of national monuments and works of art in West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s, &c., with a view to their protection and to affording facilities 
to the public for their inspection. The House adjourned until the 20th. 

. (Commons.) Mr. Ewart moved an Address to the Queen praying that 
“ig the propriety of throwing open the whole of the Regent’s Park to the 
. _— might be considered, and several members, on both sides the 

. Ouse, expressed their approbation of the motion. Mr. Ewart, however, 
withdrew it, Mr. Stanley observing it would be better to leave the matter in the hands. 
of Government. In answer to a question put by Mr. Hume respecting the recent 
flogging of a private of Lord Cardigan’s regiment, the 11th Hussars, at Hounslow, on 
a Sunday, Mr. Macaulay said it was true that such a circumstance had taken place, 


P 
and that such notice had been taken of the case as would effectually prevent any re- 
currence, 


praying for the appoint- 
t 


. (Commons.) Mr. Grote again brought forward the resolutions he had 
— moved on the 25th of March respecting the misappropriation of the New 
South Wales Land Fund, and an animated debate ensued, in the course_of 

which the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who moved the “previous question” 

as an amendment, Lord John Russell, and Sir Robert Peel, among many other members, 
took part. The resolutions were lost by a vote of 8 to 52. Lord Charles Fitzroy moved 
for a Select Committee on the subject of the Ionian Islands, but the motion was ~ 4 
tived by 28 to 10. Lord Morpeth announced his intention of augmenting the qualifi- 


cation in the Irish Parliamentary Voters Bill to 8/., and Mr, O’Connell expressed his 
regret at the announcement - 
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(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the bill for trans- 

— ferring the equity business of the Court of Exchequer to the Court 

23. of Chancery. An amendment to one of the clauses was proposed by 

Sir William Follett, and carried by a vote of 73 to 70, which would 

have the effect of securing a compensation to Mr. Scarlett, a Master in the Exchequer, 
for the abolition of his office. 

(Lorps.) On the second reading of the Metropolis Improvements 

: — Bill, Viscount Duncannon, in answer to a question put by the Earl of 

le Wicklow, said Government was prepared to open the whole of the grass 

part of Regent’s Park, so far as it could be done with a due regard to the 

rights of those who had laid out large sums in the purchase of villas in the neighbour- 

hood. The noble Viscount also announced that Government would make every exertion 

to open a park at the eastern end of London. The Marquis of Normanby obtained 

the appointment of a Committee to inquire into the extent to which goods are couveyed 

on canals, railroads, and navigable rivers, on Sundays. There was no intention, it was 

explained, of interfering with the conveyance of travellers. The Lord Chancellor, the 

same day, preseuted a bill to remove doubts as to the liability of peers of parliament 
to punishment in certain cases of treason and felony. 

Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Irish Parliamentary Voters Bill, 
when Lord Howick moved the first of a series of resolutions which would have the effect 
of adding to the ministerial qualification of a holding fora term of years, and a rating, — 
the additional test of a rating which should be five pounds above the amount of the rent 
and other charges on the land. He he sed also to admit to the franchise another class 
of voters, tenants at will rated to a high amount. A lengthened discussion took place, 
in which Sir Robert Peel and Lord Stanley, &c., supported the amendment, and Lord 
John Russell, Lord Morpeth, and other members, opposed it. On a division the number 
appeared for the amendment 291, against it 270. j eset the other busiuess of the day, 
the House agreed, on the motion of Sir Matthew Wood, to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee on the subject of the improvement of the metropolis, and the rendering toll free 
Waterloo, Southwark, and Vauxhall bridges; also, on the motion of the Solicitor- 
General, to the appointment of a Committee to consider the expediency of removing the 
courts of law at equity to the neighbourhood of the inns of court ; and lastly, on the 
motion of Mr. Robert Gordon, to the bringing in of a bill to facilitate the payment of 
comvensation for claims upon the abolition of slavery. 

(Commons.) Lord Howick announced that he should not press his 

— as itions any further with respect to the Irish Parliamentary Voters 

. ill. On the motion of Mr. Hume, a debate ensued on the questiun of 

reducing the term of leasehold occupancy from fourteen years to one, 

which was negatived by 513 to 47. Mr. Hume then moved to reduce the rating of 8/. to 

5l., which was rejected by 428 to 98. After a somewhat tumultuous discussion, the 
debate was adjonrned till the 29th. : 

The Marquis of Normanby announced that Mr. Stanley, the Assistant 

April Secretary to the Poor Law Commission, had anticipated dismissal (for 

bo. a falsification of the returns of the Clonmel Union) by tendering his resig- 

nation. The error had beencommitted manifestly without premeditation, 

or any other object than effecting a verbal correction which on the instant might have 

appeared to be required; but which, on now examining the paper, appeared to have 

been unnecessary, and, instead of making a correction, actually created an error anda 
palpable inconsistency in dates. 

(Commons.) The Committee on the Irish Parliamentary Voters Bill resumed their 
labours, when a discussion and division took _— on the chief clause (the second) of 
the bill, which defined the franchise; Lord John Russell, in answer to a question, 
saying, if the clause were lost, Ministers would abandon the measure. On a division 
there appeared for the clause 289, against it 300. Mr. Hawes, on the same day, obtained 
the appointment of a Committee to take into consideration the promotion of the fine arts 
in this country in connexion with the rebuilding of the new Houses of Parliament. 

(Commons.) Rumours of the intentions of Government to propose a bold 

April remedy for the financial difficulties of the country caused the budget this 
30. evening to be looked for with more than usual interest. Before going into 
Committee, Lord John Russell announced, amidst much excitement, that on 

the first order day after the 3lst of May he should move that the House resolve itself into 
a Committee to consider the acts relating to the trade in com. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer then made his financial statement, by which it appeared there 
was an anticipated deficiency of 2,421,000/. for the ensuing year, and an estimated per- 
manent deficiency of 1,700,000/. to provide for. He proposed to supply this deficiency 
by raising the duty on Colonial, and decreasing the duty on Baltic timber, by reducing 
the duty on foreign a re and by the revenue he anticipated from the duty on the admis- 
sion of foreign corn, if the propositions of Lord John Russell on that subject were agreed 
to. In answer to repeated remarks and questions, Lord John Russell explained the 
rinciple of the proposed alteration of the corn-laws to be a moderate duty. 

uch discussion ensued. 
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(Lorps.) The same subject engaged the attention of their Lordships, 
May when the Duke of BucRingham charged Lord Melbourne with incon- 
3. sistency, and the latter nobleman defended himself. Lord Dunfermline 
paar & petition from the seven suspended ministers of Strathbogie, 
praying the House to apply such a remedy to their case as in their wisdom might seem 
t; which led to a general discussion on the subject of the Scottish Church. Lord 
Glengall curried certain resolutions condemnatory of the conduct of Mr. Stanley, the 
Poor Law Sec in Ireland. 
(Commons. ) e House went into Committee on Mr. Fitzroy Kelly’s bill for the 
ition of the punishment of death in certain cases, but many of the clauses being 
rejected on the motions of Lord John Russell, the honourable member said he should 
abstain for the present cngrving Bis bill further. 
May Gonaed The Drainage of Towns Bill passed its third reading, some 
alteration having been previously made, among which was one that excluded 
4 
ali towns from its operation that had already local acts. 
May (Commons.) Mr. Pakington’s County Coroners Bill was re-corimitted 
5. is day, and some amendments made. 
May (Lorps.) The Duke of Argyle introduced a bill for the better regula- 
6. tion of the patronage of the Church of Scotland. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell, in answer to Sr Robert Peel, said that the arrange- 
ment recently concluded between Commissioner Elliot and the Chinese Plenipotentiary 
had been disapproved of, and Sir Henry Pottinger sent out in the place of Captain 
Elliot. Some conversation, pry | to no sedition result, took place, in connexion with 
the burning of the Caroline, and Mr. M‘Leod’s intprisonment. 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell announced the principal features of the 
May _ ministerial plan with regard to the Corn-laws, to be the replacing the 
a t duties by others of 8s. a quarter on wheat, 5s. on rye, 4s. 6d. on 
Factor. and 3s. 6d.on oats. And now the debate on the néw measures 
commenced. At the conclusion of along speech by the noble Lord, Lord Sandon moved, 
“* That, considering the efforts and sacrifices which Parliament and the country have 


Palmerston, who spoke at great length; of those opposed to the propositions we may 
the House, Dr. Lushington, on the 
ground of the encouragement he anticipated they would gift toslavery, and Mr, Handley, 
who could not disconnect the Sugar question from the pigpited alteration of the Corn - 
laws, to which: he was onpoeed Messrs. Hogg, W. Gladstone, and Gotilburo, 
ae Stanley, Sir Edward Kaatchbull, Mr. Herries, and Sir Robert Peel. On a division 
isters were defeated by. a vote of 317 to 281. . 
(Lorps.) The all-absorbing subject of the ministerial pro ons, 
May _particulatly as regards the Corn-laws, afforded’ matter for incidental dis- 
. cussion, which was continued from time to time duting almost every 
sitting-of the House. Some of these discussions Wert of a very animated 
character. Various returns were moved for this day in cOnnexiot with the dperation of 


those laws. 
(Loaps.) A Committee was appointe@ on the miotion of Lord Lans- 
May  _downe to consider the amount of ititerest payable oni promisyory notes, 
ll. amd, in accordance with a suggestion of Lord Ashbutton’s, of the effect 
of the Usery. Laws in general. 
(Commons.) Mr. E. J. Stanley moved and carried a resolution to effect the ap lica- 
tion of the purchase-money of York House to the purchase of a pié¢e of ground in the 
neighbourhood of Bethnal Green, for the proposed park. _ 
(Commons.) Mr. tz moved that an humble addréss‘be presented to 
May er Majesty praying for an inquiry into the condtiet of the Earl of Car- 
13. digan, “‘ with the view of ascertaining how far such conduct has rendered 
him: unfit to'remain in Her Majesty’s service.’ Mr. Macaulay did not 
justify. Lord Cardigan, but objected to the interfetence with the prerogutive of the 
Grown.in the diétribution of rewards and punishments. le motion was rejécted by 


136 te 58. 
- On subject, respecting the law of marriage, as reg é ions it 
l4.- imposed upon persons within certain degrees of affinity towards each other, 
but not connected by the ties of blood. 
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ade ior the abolition Of the slave trade and slavery, Witn the earnes hat their 
exertions and example might lead to a mitigation and final extinction of these evils in 
14 ‘ other countries, this House is not prepared ( apr with the present prospects of the 
ie supply of sugar from the British posstieatbosh to adopt the measures proposed by Her 
a} age po ye Government tor the reduction of the duty on foreign _, A very earfiest 
i i -leugthened debate ensued, which lasted through this and the following days, the 
ie 10th, llth, 12th, 13th, 14th, 17th, and 18th. Among the chief speakers in favour 
of the pay be mentioned, Messrs. Ewart, Grote, Labouchere, 
ie Macaulay, Lord Howick, Sir E. .L. Bulwer, Mr. Hume, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
a d cheguer, Messrs. T. Duncombe, Sheil, Villiers, and C. Buller, and lastly Lord 
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(Commons.) The Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved the 
May = annual sugar duties, and Lord John Russell that the House, at its rising, 
26. do adjourn till Monday, Lord Darlington spoke with much warmth of the 
conduct of Ministers in remaining in office after the division of the 18th. 
Mr. T. Duncombe carried a resolution to enforce the printing and sale, annually, at a 
reasonable price, of the Hertfordshire register of electors; and Lord George Lennox 
moved for a Committee of the whole House to consider the Report of the Naval and Mili- 
tary Commission. so far as it related to the Royal Marines. In accordance with the 
general feeling, the noble Lord withdrew his motion. 

May (Lorps:) An animated conversation on the Corn-laws took place, in 
24 which Lords Fitzwilliam and Radnor a these laws, and Earl Win- 

: ° chelsea, Lord Ashburton, &c., angpoates them. 
(Commons.) Two announcements were made, each of which caused some excitement 
the House; the first —— Robert Peel, that he should movea resolution-on Thursday 

to the effect ‘“‘ That Her 

the Houseof Commons to enable them. to carry through the House measures which they 
deem. of essential importance to the public welfare; and that their continuance in office 
under such: circumstances is at variance with the spirit of the constitution ;” and the 
second: by Lord: John Russell, who said it was not his intention to proceed with the 
Poor Law Amendment Bill this session. Among the reasons he mentioned for this 
course, was his fear that many motions and speeches would be mace upon it, with a view 
to the hustings alone. The following bills were also “ dro :”’ the Right of Voting Bill, 
the Buglish Registration Bill, and the Drainage of Towns Bill. The Annual Sugar-ditiés 
Bill was carried, Sir Robert. Peel seconding the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s motion. 
(€ommons.) Mr. Easthope moved to introduce a bill for the abolition 
May. of church rates, which Lord Morpeth and Mr. Goulburn said they would 
25.. not oppose. Leave was accordingly given. On the same day Mr. T. 
Duncombe, having presented a mass of petitions praying for the release of 
Frost, Williams, and Jones, and all other political prisoners, and for the adoption of the 
principles: of the charter, one of which was signed by above 1,300,000 persons, pro- 
é to move'an Address;to the Queen, praying that the case of all persons confined 
for political offences in England and Wales might be taken into her merciful considera- 
tion. Mr. Fox Maule, on the part of the Government, spoke highly of the conduct of 
the petitioners during the late months of privation and suffering, but hoped Mr. Dun- 
combe. would not oblige him to vote against the motion. Many members spoke, and on 
a division.the numbers for and against the motion were equal, 58 on each side, when-the 
Speaker gave his casting vote against the motion, from asimilar view to that held’ by 
most.of the members who op the motion, that it was an interfereuce with the Queen’s 
prerogative: Mr. Slaney obtained leave to bring in a bill to enable the ratepayers of 
rural parishes to make a. school rate for the education of the children of the poorer 
classes, and Lord John Russell introduced a bill for the prevention of bribery at 


elections. 
(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel delivered a long address’on moving 'the 
_ resolution of which he had given notice, and another protracted debate 
~ ensued, which lasted. during this and the following days,.viz. the 28th, 
; June 2nd, 3rd, and 4th. rd Worsley, who: was, like Mr. Handley, 
opposed to the ministerial preqeenions on the Corn-laws, was also, like that aie. 
man,.un ed to agree in the vote proposed. Dr. Lushington spoke. to a similar 
effect. In addition to most of the speakers who took part in the sugar-duties debate, Sir 
James Graham.and Sir William Follett spoke at: le insupport of the resolution ; 
and. Mr st. Talfourd, Sir John Hobhouse, Sir rge Grey, and Mr. O’Cennell, 
against it. a division the resolution was affirmed by 312 to 3[1. Lord John Russell 
then moved the adjournment of the House till the 7th, im order to consider what course 
to pursue with r to the Corn-laws, which was agreed to. 
(Lorps.), On the Marquis of Bute’s motion for the second reading of 
June. thie Jews Declaration Bill, the Archbishop of Canterbury moved as an 
3s. amendment, that it be read that day six months. On a division, the 
second reading was carried by 48 to 47. 
(Commons.) In answer to Lord Teignmouth, Lord Palmerston. said 
June. Government had interposed to procure a satisfactory arrangement between 
4. the Porte and the revolted Christians of Candia. ; 
(Commons.) Lord John Russell, in the course of a long address, with 
June. ect to the. recent division, and the measures of Government generally, 
ya Ministers had: come to the conclusion that: the only way of solving 
the points at-issue was by an appeal to the country.. The noble Lord took 
the opportunity of explicitly, denying the assumption of Sir Robert Peel, that two 
budgets had been prepared, one for fair and one for foul weather.. An incidental 
discussion .on a variety of topics: ensued.. Mr. O’Connell, this day, denied the truth of 
a-charge brought against him by Mr. Sergeant Jaekson, that of harshness as a landlord, 
stating that there was not one word of truth in the statements on which the latter had 
grounded his accusation. ; 


jesty’s Ministers do not sufficiently possess the confidence of © 
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(Commons.) Mr. Charles Wynn moved that the Attorney-General be 

June instructed to prosecute Mr. Richard Webster, a medical man of St. Alban’s, 

8. for bribing at the last election in that place. After much discussion, the 

motion was agreed to. The following Government bills were postponed 

on this day :—the Factories Bill, Silk Factories Bill, County Courts Bill, Bankruptcy, 

Insolvency, and Lunacy Hill, Registration of Voters Bill for Scotland, Borough Improve- 

ment Bill, and Building Regulation Bill. Sir Charles Grey moved for a Select Com- 

mittee to consider the fitness of Labrador, in North America, for the poser of a general 
settlement, but the motion, being opposed by several members, was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) On account of the motion of Sir Edward Sugden, that the 

June Administration of Justice Bill should not come into operation till the 10th 

9. of October (so as to deprive the present Government, if defeated at the 

ensuing elections, of the patronage it involved), which was carried by 

101 to 83, Lord John Russell abandoned the measure by moving that the report be 

considered that day three months. On the proposal to proceed with the Irish Houses of 

Industry Bill, a little squabble occurred between Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. Fox Maule. 

int, In addition to another discussion on the Corn-laws, in 

June which Lords Brougham and Fitzwilliam continued to take an active 


10. rt in opposition to them, the Poor Law Bill formed the topic of a very 
esultory conversation. 
” (Commons.) The Bribery at Elections Bill through a Committee, after a 


motion made by Mr. Smith O’Brien, and negatived by 51 to 22, to provide that every 
newly-elected member, on taking his seat, should make a solemn declaration that he 
had not directly or indirectly made use of any bribery for the purpose of being returned 
to Parliament. The Report on the Danish Claims was carried, after an ineffectual 
attempt at opposition on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, by 75 to 64. 
(Lorps.) On the motion of the Bishop of Llandaff that the Jews Decla- 
June ration Bill be read that day three months, which was carried by a vote of 
a: 98 to 64, the bill was lost. 

(Commons.) The bribery at the Cambridge election engaged the attention of the 
House, and it was ultimately agreed that prosecutions should be ordered against Messrs. 
Long and Swan. 

(Lorps.) In Committee on the Punishment of Death Bill, the Earl 
June of Winchelsea moved an amendment to omit the clause relating to 
14. the crime of rape from the bill, but was defeated by a vote of 42 to 38. 

(Commons.) Sir Robert Peel's bill to remedy defects in the ion Petitions Trial 
Bill of last session went through the Committee. 

(Lorps.) The subject of the Church of Scotland, and the case of the 

June — suspended ministers, once more engaged the attention of the House, with- 

15. out any practical result. The second reading of the Charitable Trusts 
Bill was negatived by 52 to 36. 

Commons.) Mr. Scholefield moved the following resolution :—*‘ That the extreme 
sufferings of the industrious classes, from want of employment, low wages, and high prices 
of provisions, render it the imperative duty of Parliament to devise means for the allevia- 
tion of the great misery which now pervades all the manufacturing districts of the 
country.” To this Mr. Hindley moved as an amendment, ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this 
House that the present system of taxation and the Corn-laws are peculiarly unjust to the 
middle and lower classes of the community.’’ During the discussion that ensued the 
House was counted out by Sir Stratford Canning. 

(Commons.) Mr. Warner’s new destructive’ power for war was 

June brought under the notice of the House by Mr. Wakley; when Viscount 

16. Ingestre and Sir Francis Burdett bore testimony to the extraordinary 
character of the discovery. 

(Lorps.) The clauses regarding rape in the Punishment of Death Bill 

June ——_ were again discussed, on the motion of the Earl of Haddington to retain the 

17. capital punishment when more than one person was concerned in the 

crime. Ultimately the amendment was med for consideration. 

The areery at Elections Bill passed the Committee, ourth clause only being 

retained. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Hobhouse, an Address to the Queen was agreed to 
for information on the subject of food and wages in foreign factories. 

(Lorps.) The Punishment of Death Bill was again considered. The 

June _—_ Earl of Haddington withdrew his amendment respecting rape, but the 

18. Earl of Winchelsea carried to adivision his motion for the omission of the 

entire clause, and was defeated hy 64 to 60. The same noble Earl moved 

to exclude from the operation of the bill crimen non inter Christianos nominandum, and 
the Marquis of Normanby agreed rather than discuss the subject. 

(Commons.) Mr. Labouchere, in answer to Mr. Hutt, said that a convention had 
been signed between this country and Denmark, which he hoped would lead to a satis- 
factory settlement of the Sound-dnes question. 

June (Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of Wilton, the borough of Man- 
21. chester was, by a vote of 70 to 36, exempted from the operation of the 
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— Justice Bill. ,The royal assent was this day given to no less than 148 


8. 
(Commons.) Mr. Wakley moved for certain correspondence respecting Mr. Warner's 
explosive projectile, but withdrew the motion. 
(Lorps.) The Parliament was prorogued personally by the Queen, who, 
June _having received an address from the Commons, by the medium of the 
22. Speaker, read a speech, of which the first three paragraphs contain the 
essential features. They are as follows:—‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen— 
On a full consideration of the present state of public affairs, I have come to the determi- 
nation of proroguing Parliament with a view to its immediate dissolution. The para- 
mount importance of the trade and industry of the country, and my anxiety that the 
exigencies of the public service be provided for in the manner least burdensome to the 
community, have induced me to resort to the measure which the constitution has in- 
trusted to me, of ascertaining the sense of my people upon matters which so deeply 
concern their welfare. I entertain the hope that the progress of public business may be 
facilitated, and that divisions injurious to the cause of steady policy and useful 
legislation may be removed, by the authority of a new Parliament, which I shall 
— to be summoned without delay.” The dissolution was proclaimed the following 
y: 


FIRST SESSION OF THE PARLIAMENT OF GREAT 
ITA 


[5 Victoria.) 


(Lorps anp Commons.) Both Houses re-assembled’ this day, Parlia- 
August ment being opened by commission. In the Commons Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
19. was unanimously re-elected as Speaker. 

hoses) The Lord Chancellor read Her Majesty’s speech, in which the 
August only topics requiring notice are the following :—The objects for which the 
+, treaty of the 15th of July, 1840 See 26 the Eastern question), had been 
concluded, were now fully accomplished, and the temporary separation 
between France and the powers subscribing to that treaty had ceased. In consequence 
of the evacuation of Ghorian by the Persian troops, Her Majesty had ordered her Persian 
minister to return to Teheran. The disputes respecting the navigation of the Douro had 
been amicably settled by the aid of the Queen’s mediation. Mention was made of the 
debt of Upper Canada, and the Governor-General of Canada had been authorized to 
make a communication respecting it to the Council and Assembly of the United 
Province. The speech then proceeded as follows :—‘‘ My Lords and Gentlemen—We 
(the Commissioners) are more especially commanded to declare to you, that the extra- 
ordinary expenses which the events in Canada, China, and the Mediterranean have 
occasioned, aud the necessity of maintaining a force adequate to the protection of our 
extensive possessions, have made it necessary to consider the means of increasing the 
public revenue. Her Majesty is anxious that this object should be effected in the 
manner least burdensome to her people ; and it has appeared to Her Majesty, after full 
deliberation, that you may at this juncture properly direct your attention to the revision 
of duties affecting the productions of foreign countries. It will be for you to consider 
whether some of these duties are not so trifling in amount as to be unproductive to the 
revenue, while they are vexatious to commerce. You may further examine whether 
the principle of protection, upon which others of these duties are founded, be not 
carried to an extent injurious alike to the income of the state and the interests of the 
people. Her Majesty is desirous that you should consider the laws which regulate the 
trade in corn. It will be for you to determine whether these laws do not aggravate the 
natural fluctuations of supply—whether they do not embarrass trade, derange the 
currency, and by their operation diminish the comfort and increase the privations of the 
great body of the community.” Earl Spencer moved the address in reply to the speech, 
which was seconded by the Marquis of Clauricarde. The Earl of Ripon moved as an 
amendment a series of resolutions, which expressed a sense of the importance of the 
subject to which Her Majesty had directed the atteution of the House, but begged 
humbly to submit that Her Majesty’s Government ought to possess the confidence of 
the House and the country, which the present Government did not. A long debate 
ensued, in which the principal speakers in favourjof the amendment were the Dukes of 
Wellington and Richmond, and for the original address, Viscount Melbourne and Lord 
Brougham, who, however, considered that the couutry had spoken by the late election 
— the ministerial policy, and not against a repeal of the Corn-laws, or Free Trade. 
e amendment was carried by 168 to 96. The Duke of Sussex subsequently drew up 

a protest against the amendment, which was signed also by several other peers. 
Commons.) Mr. Mark Philips moved, and Mr. J. C. Dundas seconded the 
address, and Mr. Stuart Wortley proposed similar resolutions to those passed in the 
Lords. The debate that ensued occupied the House through this and the three fol- 
lowing days. The principal speakers in favour of the original address were Messrs. 
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Labouehere, Roebuck, who spoke at great length, Ewart,, Ward, Dr. Bowring, 
Mr. P. M. Stewart, Mr. Cobden, who addressed the House for the first time, Mr. Milner 
Gibson, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Messrs. Villiers, O'Connell, Lord John 
Russell, &c.; and in favour of the amendment, Messts. D’ Israeli, J. H. Baillie, Lord 
Sandon, Mr. Geulbum, Lord F. Egerton, and Sir Robert Peel. On a division, there 
were for the address 269, for the amendment 360, being a majority of 91 against 
Ministers. Mr. Sharman. Crawford moved an addition: to the address, attributing 
the existing disiress to the want.of a full and fair representation of the people in Par- 
liament, and stating that the House felt it to be a duty to consider the means of: ex- 
tending, and regulating the suffrage so as to confer on the working classes a just in- 
fluence in the representative bedy. A debate ensued, im the course of which Mr 
Roebuck, Mr. Ward, and many other members, quitted the House, on the ground that 
a motion of sueh impertance, and to which they were ly favourable, should 
not be brought forward in such cireumstances. The motion was negatived by 233-to 39; 

(Commons.) Mr. Roebuck puta series of questions to Lord Palmer- 
2 August ston ng the detention of Mr. M‘Leod, and 


made a state 
25. meant. of hi views on the matter. 


Lord Palmerston, in y, read an 
extract from instructions sent by Mr. Webster, the new Foreign Seere- 
tary of the United States, to Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney-General of that country, 
in which the former expressed his opinion-that it was a case to be decided by the two 
Governments, but that the President had no power to arrest the proceedings. against 
M‘Leod in the state of New York. 
(Lorps.) The Earl of Errol read Her Majesty’s answer to the amended 
a address, in which (in reference to the want of confidence in the present 
27. Governmeut) it was stated, that being always anxious to attend to the 
advice of her Parliament, the Queen would take into immediate consider- 
ation the other important matters contained in the address. On the motions of the 
Marquis of Normanby, the Buildings Regulation, the Borough Improvement Bill, and 
the “wy faed Towns Bill, re-introduced from last session, were read a second 
time. The Chancellor also re-introduced the following bills—the Administration 
of Justice Bill, the County Courts Bill, and the Bankruptcy and Insolvency Bill. 
August (Lorns.) Lord Melbourne informed the House of the resignation of 
30. Ministers, and Lord John Russell in the 

(Commons) made a sjmilar announcement, accompanying it with a general defence 
of their conduct. Both Houses then adjourned for a week, to allow of the requisite 
arrangements for the construction of a new Ministry. 

Lorps.) Both Houses having re-assembled this day, after the forma- 

. tion of the new Administration under Sir Robert Peel, the Administra- 

> tion of Justice Bill went through the Committee of the Upper House, 

Lord Brougham moved an ameudment, which he did not however press, 

that there should be only one judge. Other alterations were proposed, some of which 

were introduced when the bill on the following day. e Earl of Glengall 

called the attention of the (new) Government to a petition from the rate-payers of 

Dublin, complaining of fraudulent alterations in the burgess roll for the municipal 

election. This day a bill passed all its » and through both Houses, having for its 

object to relieve the Earl of Scarborough from the penalties he had incurred by inad- 
vertently sitting and reh the House before taking the oaths. 

Lorps.) bill to legalize the consecration of bishops. in forei 
Sep. _ countries was read a third time, and passed this day, on the motion of t 

7. Archbishop of Canterbury. Lord Brougham called the attention of their 

Lordships to several cases iu which the laws did much. injury, and in 

particular to various statutes, generally but incorrectly supposed to be obsolete. He 

referred to the case of the Earl of Searborough, and to the statutes for enforcing at- 

tendance at parish churches on Sundays (for the neglect of which an individual had 

recently been 
Sep. 8. _ (Lorps.) The House adjournedtill the 20th instant. 

(Commons.) On the first reading of the Administration of Justice Bill, Lord Pal- 
merston, and other members, paid a tribute of respect to Lord Cottenham, the late 
Lord Chancellor, and expressed their regret at the system that caused the services of 
such men to be lost to the public, merely through a change of ministers. Mr. Roebuck 
addressed the House at some length, in relation to an article which had appeared in the 
‘Times newspaper, reflecting on his character, and ended by moving that the parties be 
wee to the bar of the House. The motion was not seconded. House adjourned 
until the 16th 


ene.) Sir Robert Peel, in moving for the production of a letter 
- concerning the warming and ventilation of the New Houses of Parlia- 
1 ment (which would cost 80,0001.), took the opportunity of explaining his 
intentions with regard to the financial and r affairs of the country. 

He should adopt the estimates of the late Government, he should propose the con- 
tinuance of the New Poor Law to the 3lstof July, 1842, and finally, he said, it was 
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not his purpose, during the present session, to submit the more permanent measures 
necessary to remove the inequality between income and expenditure, but would take 
the earliest. possible opportunity of so doing after mature deliberation. 
(Commons.) On Sir Robert Peel's motion to go into a Committee of 
Sep. Supply, Lerd John Russell addressed the House on the position of 
ii. ublic affairs, and commented in particular om the delay proposed by 
ir Robert Peel; the latter spoke in defence, and announced his determi- 
nation to administer the law with firmness and impartial justice. A long debate 
= which many members took part, among whom Mr. Cobden and others 
bed in strong terms the great disiress that existed, aud the impropriety of post- 
poniug relief. Mr. Fielden, towards the close of the discussion, moved a resolution, by 
way of amendment, that it was the duty of the House to inquire into the existing 
distress, and that no. supplies of money should be voted till such imquiry was made; 
The amendment was seconded by Dr. Bowring. On a division, the numbers were, for 
the amendment 41, against it 149. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham took the opportunity of the presentation of 
Sep. avpetition from the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, stating, among 
20. matters, that the mines of several British companies in the Brazils 
and Cuba were worked by slaves, to explain that amy British subject 
purchasing newly-imported slaves for this or other purposes would be trading im 
slaves, and subject himself, on conviction, to transportation. 

(Commons.) Mr. Otway Cave protested against the course taken by the Ministry 
in postponing their measures with regard to the Corn-laws. Inthe discussion that 
ensued, Sir Robert Peel said he did not intend to re-introduce Lord Stanley’s Irish 
Registration Bill. A conversation took place on matters connected with the Miscel- 
laneous Estimates. The vote of 50,000/. for the Caledonian Canal was withdrawn for 
the present, that Sir Robert Peel might make inquiry into the utility of any further 
expenditure on the work. Dr. Bowring called the attention of the se to the op- 
pressive regulations of the Porte in respect to the impert duties in Syria, and com- 
epee = a subordinate British officer, Mr. Wood, had been sent to Syria to sow 


t with — ruler. 
(Commons.) Mr. nie moved an Address te the Crown, praying 
Sep. that steps be taken for rendering safer the bathing in, and skating on, the 
21. waters of Hyde Park, St. James’s, aud the Regent’s Park, by leaving not 
exceeding four feet depth of water. On the opposition of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn), the motion was withdrawn. Mr. Ewart brought 
forward several resolutions for the improvement of Committees on private bills, the 
main principle of which is contained im the first, here transeribed :—Ist. *« That it is 
expedient that Committees on private bills should be approximated more nearly than 
they now are to judicial tribunals, and exempted as much as ible from all motives 
of local and personal interest; and that the responsibility and efficiency of such Com, 
mittees. could be promoted by diminishing the number of members composing them.” 
Sir Robert Peel wished the existing system to have a fair trial, and opposed the resolu- 
tions, which were subsequently withdrawn. Sir Thomas Wilde brought the subject of 
Sir Edward Sugden’s sitting as a member, although it was well known he had accepted 
the Irish Chancel ip, before the House, and moved that a writ be issued for the 
election of a burgess for Ripon, in the room of Sir Edward, which was net opposed. 
— On the second reading of the Poor Law Continuance Bill, 
Sep. a di ion teok place. On the motion for going into Committee on 
22. the bill to continue the Metropolitan Lunacy Commission for three years, 
Mr. Wakley objected te its continuauce for such a period, and pointed. 
out many abuses that existed in its administration. 
(Lorps.) Some conversation took place with regard to the treatment 
Catholic soldiers in India, on Lord Clifford’s motion for certain cor- 


(Commons.) A discussion arose with respect to Sir Robert Peel’s post- 
Sep- ement of measures of relief in the distressed state of the country. 
24, t. P. M. Stewart led, and ws followed by Messrs. Milner Gibson, 
Villi Hawes, Cobden, &c., all of whom. attacked the course adopted 

by Ministers. Sir Robert Peel replied. The House then went into a Committee of 


Supply. 

(Leaps.) Lord Brougham moved an Address to the Queen, praying her 
- to. direct that at the commencement of every session of Parliament. there 
. should be laid on the table of both Houses a report of the proceedings 
that had taken place, founded on the report of the Inspectors of Prisons 
for the previous year. The Duke of Wellington supported the motion, whieh was 

agreed to. 
(Commons.) Im a Committee of Ways and Means the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
made his financial statement of the method he to adopt for temporarily supply- 
ing the estimated deficiency of 2,467,432/., which did not materially differ from the pre- 
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vious estimate of Mr. Baring. He meapoved, to borrow, by “ funding,” five millions, taking 
from the subscribers half in Exchequer bills, the amount of which he desired to re- 
duce, and half in money. He regretted that he could not make special provision for the 
debt thus contracted, as more mature deliberation would be required in so doing than 
Ministers had yet been able to give it. Mr. Williams, Dr. Bowring, Mr. Hawes, &c., la- 
mented the course pursued, and the last-mentioned member endeavoured, but in vain, to 
obtain from Sir rt Peel an answer tu his question whether he claimed delay on the 
nd that a large and comprehensive view was to be taken of the Corn-laws. Lord 
Palmerston spoke at considerable length on the same side. Ultimately the resolution 
proposed by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was agreed to. The Poor Law Conti- 
nuance Bill occupied the principal attention of the House during this and the two 
following days. On the first day Mr. H. R. Yorke moved as an instruction to the 
Committee, “‘ That the Commissioners be not empowered to enforce indiscriminate sepa- 
ration between man and wife; and that in no case shall they sanction or- permit 
Separation when the application for relief shall be substantiated as arising from 
positive inability to obtain work, or from physical infirmity, and not from idleness, 
vice, or crime.” Sir James Graham objected to the discussion of the Poor Law Bill 
in detail on the mt occasion, and promised, on the part of the Government, full 
consideration of the entire subject before the expiration of the period now proposed. 
The instruction was negatived by 187 to 36. On'the second evening Mr. Sharman Craw- 
ford moved also as an instruction, * That it shall not be lawful for the Commissioners, 
from the date of the passing of this bill, to declare the formation of any new unions in 
districts which are not already placed under the operation of the Act 4th and 5th Wil- 
liam IV. c. 76." A discussion ensued, in which r. B, Ferrand, who seconded the 
motion, denounced “the rich cotton-spinners of Lancashire,” the Anti-Corn-law 
League, &c. Mr. Ward supported and Mr. Wakley opposed Ministers in the course 
had adopted. The instruction was negatived by 131 to 49, as was another by a 
vote of 146 to 32, moved by the same honourable member, to deprive the Commis- 
sioners of the power of disallowing pats made by Boards of Guardians. The 
House then went into Committee on the bill. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham, iu announcing his intention of moving for a 
- Committee of Inquiry uext session on the excessive bribery and corruption 
30. which had taken place at the recent elections, said he could state 
that these debasing practices were confined to no one of the three great 
parties into which the representation was divided. 

(Commons.) Dr. Bowring moved for copies of the correspondence between the 
Home Office and the Poor Law Commissioners on the subject of the distress in Bolton, 
which, after some conversation as to the amount of the existing distress, was agreed to 
with a slight alteration. Sir Robert Peel, in answer to Mr. Hawes, said a Royal Com- 
mission would be issued to inquire how far the erection of the two Houses of Parliament 
could be made conducive to the advancement of the fine arts. 

(Lorps.) The Earl of Radnor expressed his dismay at the delay pro- 

Oct. posed by the Government with regard to remedial measures; and the Duke 

1. of Portland moved an Address to the Queen, praying her consideration of 

the case of the late Mr. Unwin, a magistrate of Mansfield, who had been 

indicted for trespass, because, in 1839, he had searched the house of Mr. Pitkethley, 

a Chartist, for arms, and seized certain papers. His family desired indemnification for 

defending the action. The Marquis of Normanby said the action was entirely the con- 
sequence of Mr. Unwiu’s own rashness, and the motion was withdrawn. 

(Commons.) Another discussion on the Poor Law Continuance Bill took place on 
the motion for its third reading, when Mr. Fielden moved that it be read that day three 
months, but the amendment was rejected by 138 to 18. Mr. Wakley, in these as in the 
preceding debates, took an active part in opposition to the bill. 

(Lorps.) On the second reading of the Exchequer Bills Funding Bill 
Oct. being moved, Viscount Melbourne spoke at length on the conduct 
4. of Ministers, and wanted to know what they were waiting for; ob- 
serving as to attendance, that, let but the Duke of Wellington bring 
forward a motion on the Corn-laws, and he would answer for a full attendance of 
members. The noble Duke referred to said he would never announce any intention he 
did not entertain. This remark led to some misconception as to the ministerial 
intentions on the Corn-laws, which was corrected on the followiug day, the Duke of 
Wellington then stating that he had simply referred to the present session. Lord 

Minto entered into a long explanation on the subject of the recent naval promotions. 
(Lorps.) Lord Brougham again referred to slavery, the state of 
Oct. the law thereon; and the Marquis of Normanby desired the attention 
5. of the Government to the Drainage Bills, and received a favourable 

Lord Ellenborough. 

(Commons.) Some conversation took place on the conduct.of Sir James 
Oct. Graham, who, having received from Tamworth a petition signed by a large 
6. _—s proportion of the population, to be presented to the Queen, against the 
proposed prorogation of Parliament, sent it down previously to the mayor 
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of that place in order that a scrutiny of the signatures might be made. Sir James said 
he had received information that several of the signatures were forged, and entered into 
a statement which he considered confirmed that information in a great measure. In the 
course of a discussion raised by Mr. T. Duncombe, who said he was prepared to prove 
that more than a considerable majority of the present House owed their seats to bribery 
and corruption, Sir Robert Peel also stated that these evils had increased since the 
Reform Bil 
(Lornps AND Commons.) Parliament was prorogued this day by Com- 
Oct. mission. The speech stated that the new administration had been com- 
ao pleted, and that the measures which it would be expedient to adopt for 
the purpose of equalizing the public income and expenditure, and other 
important objects connected with the trade and commerce of the country, would neces- 
sarily occupy the attention of Parliament at an ently period after the recess. It ended 
with a reference to Her Majesty’s deep concern at the distress which had prevailed for 
a considerable period in some of the principal manufacturing districts; and promised 
the cordial concurrence of Her Majesty in all such measures as should appear, after 
mature consideration, best calculated to prevent the recurrence of that distress, and to 
promote the great object of all Her Majesty’s wishes,—the happiness and contentment 
of all her people. 


XVIII.—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE SESSION OF 
PARLIAMENT, 1841. 


[4 and 5 Victoria.] 
I. Numerical Abstract of the Petitions and Private Bills forthe 
Session 1841. 


Petitions presented to the Commons or bills brought from the Lords 272 
Billsreada firsttime. © «© «© «© « 226 
Bills read a second time © e @ 204 
Bills read athirdtime « «© e 192 
Number which received the royal assent. «© «© « « 176 
The number of petitions presented and bills brought from the Lords is 

one more in the above Session than in the previous Session; and the number 

of bills which received the royal assent is 11 fewer. F 


II. Comparative Classification of Private Bills for Ten Years :— 


Bills passed. 1832) 1833) 1834) 1835 1836)1837)1838 183911840 


Agriculture 16 19 18 5| 11] 12| 22 15 
Companies. « 3, 10 #9 3 1 
Improvement of \ 241 421 46! 46 
Towns, &c. . . 

Internal Commu- \ 37] 67| 63| 49| 591 4 
nication »« « « 

Navigation, &.. . | 6| 7 Jol 17] 14) 8| 1 
Private Regulations | 35| 28 29) 44) 42) 51) 33) 43) 43) 3 


Total . . | 158] 165; 142) 160) 193), 192} 152) 171} 187) 17 


The average number of private bills passed annually during the five years 
ending 1836 was 163; and for the five years ending 1841 the number 
was 175. 
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1. Inclosures ‘ 


IT, Compantes 
1. Britannia Life Assurance . 
2. Church of England Life and Fire 
3,4. I Life Ai (2 bills) 
4. Imperial Life Assurance . 
5. York and London Assurance . 
6. Neptune Marine Insurance . . 
7. Scottish Marine Insurance . . 
8. Hull Flax and Cotton Mill . * 
9. Rhymney Iron . . 
10,11. Patent Rolling and Compressing 
Iron (2 bills) . 
12. Stead’s Patent Wooden Paving . 
13. British Commercial Insurance . 
14. British India Sugar . 
15. British Plate Glass. 
16. Guarantee Society . 
17. Taylor’s Patent Woodcutting . 
18. Imperial Bank of England . . 
19. Indemnity Mutual Marine Assur- 
“ance . 
20. North American Colonial ‘Aasoci- 
ation of Ireland. 
21. Oakwood and Argoed Coal and Iron. . 


1. General Improvement . . 
2. Bridges, Churches, &c. . 
3. Water and Gas Werks. . 
4. Municipal Regulation. ‘ 


IV. Internat CommunicaTIon 


2. Railways . ‘ 


V. NaviGATIon 
1. Harbours, Piers, Docks, &c. . : 


VI. Private Recuiation 

2. Naturalization . ‘ 
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III. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills, Session 1841 :— 
I. AGRICULTURE :— - Petitions. 


31 


5 
36 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


21 


Ili. Improvement or Towns AND DistTRICcTs :— 
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13 
37 


73 
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8 7 Total 272 176 
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J. A@ricurture :—Jnclosures and Drainage.—The bills un- 
der this head relate to— . 

Berks.—An act for inclosing and oe hy lands in the 
parishes of Samt Helen and Samt Nicholas, Abingdon, in the 
county of Berks. 

Bucks.—An ‘act for inclosing lands in the parish of Great 
Horwood in the county of Buckingham. 

An act for setting out and alloting certain portions of the 
lands in Whaddon ‘Chace in the county of Buckingham in lieu 
of the common rights upon the said Chace, and for extinguishing 
such common rights. 


An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Marsh Gibbon in 
the county of Buckingham. 

Cambridge.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of 
Gamlingay in the county of Cambridge. 

An act fer inclosing lands in the parish of Cheveley in the 
county of Cambridge. 

An act to amend an act of the last session of Parliament for 
imelosing lands in the parishes of Whittlesea Saint Mary and 
Whittlesea Saint Andrew in the county of Cambridge. 

An act for inclosmg the commons, droves, banks, and waste 
lands in the parishes of Leverington, Tid Saint Giles, and Out- 
well, in the Isle of Ely, in the county of Cambridge. 

Derbyshire.—An act for inclosing the commons and waste 
rant in the township and manor of Brimington im the county of 

y- 

Devon.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Uplyme in 
the county of Devon. 

Gloucestershire.—An act for inclosing lands in the manor and 
tithing of Olveston within the parish of Olveston in the county 
of Gloucester. 

Norfolk.—An act for dividing, allotting, and inclosing lands 
in the parish of Elsing in the county of Norfolk. 

An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Bedingham in the 
county of Norfolk. 

Northampton.—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of 
Barnack with Pilsgate and Southorpe in the county of North- 
ampton. 

act for inclosing lands in the parish of Collyweston, and 

within the precincts of West Hay, in the county of North- 
ton. 

afordshire—An act for inclosing lands in the parish of 

U Heyford in the county of Oxford. a 

Wa fordwhire.-An act for inclosing lands in the parish of 
Whitmore in the county of Stafford. ; 

An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Eccleshall m the 
county of Stafford. 

Sussea.—An act for inclosing lands in the manor of Wanin- 
gore in the county of Sussex. ; 

An act for inclosing lands in the parish of Bury in the county 
of Sussex. 
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Warwickshire.—An act for dividing, allotting, and inclosing 
the commons and waste lands, lying within the hamlet of 
Coundon in the county of Warwick, and the hamlet of Keresley 
in the county of Warwick and county of the city of Coventry, or 
one of them. 

Yorkshire.—An act for inclosing lands in the'manor of Eccles- 
a parish of Bradford in the West Riding of the county 
of York. | 

Drainacr.—An act for draining certain fen-lands and low 
grounds in the parish of Burwell in the county of Cambridge, 
and for improving the navigation of the lodes or navigable cuts 
passing through the same. 

An act to incorporate the proprietors of the Meerbrook 
Sough, and to enable them to levy and raise certain royalties, 
dues, and tolls for the continuation and maintenance thereof. 

An act for the better drainage of lands in Bourn North Fen, 
and Dyke Fen in the manor and parish of Bourn in the county 
of Lincoln. 

II. Companies.—An act for regulating legal proceedings 
by or against the Britannia Life Assurance Company. 

An act to: enable the Church of England Life and Fire Assur- 
ance Trust and Annuity Company to sue and be sued in the 
name of the managing director or other officer of the said 
company. 

An act for enabling “The Imperial Life Insurance Company” 
to alter the mode of appropriation of profits directed by their 
deed of settlement, and for regulating legal proceedings by or 
against the company. 

An act for regulating legal proceedings by or against the York 
and London Assurance Company. 

An act for regulating legal proceedings by or against the 
Neptune Marine Insurance Company. 

n act to enable the “Scottish Marine Insurance Company” to 
sue and be sued; and for other purposes. 

An act for regulating legal dh al aes by or against the “ Hull 
Flax and Cotton Mill Company.” 

An act for regulating legal proceedings by or against the 
et Iron Company,” and for granting certain powers 

ereto. 

An act to enable the “ Patent Rolling and Compressing Iron 
nea Hy * to purchase certain letters patent, and to sue and 

e sued. 

An act for forming and establishing “Stead’s Patent Wooden 
Paving Company,” and to enable the said company to purchase 
certain letters patent, and for confirming the same. 

III. Improvement of Towns and Districts :— 

General Improvement.—An act to enable Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners of Woods to make a new street from Coventry Street, 
Piccadilly, to Long Acre, and for other improvements in the 
metropolis. 


An act to alter, amend, and enlarge some of the powers and 
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provisions of the acts for paving and otherwise improving cer- 
tain streets in the parish of Saint Pancras in the county of 
Middlesex. 

An act for paving, gravelling, lighting, cleansing, draining, 
and improving the hamlet of Kentish Town and its vicinity, in 
the parish of Saint Pancras in the county of Middlesex. 

An act for improving the streets and public places, and 
erecting a town-hall and improving the markets, in the town- 
ship of Blackburn in the county palatine of Lancaster. 

n act for amending an act passed in the twenty-seventh year 
of the reign of King George III., for paving, cleansing, lighting, 
and watching the streets and other public passages and places 
within the walls of the city of Canterbury and the liberties 
thereof, and other places near the said city. 


An act for paving, lighting, watching, cleansing, and other- 
wise improving the town of Middlesbrough and the neighbour- 
hood thereof, in the North Riding of the county of York, and 
for establishing a market therein. 

An act for paving, cleansing, and otherwise improving the 
town and borough of Stamford in the counties of Lincoln and 
Northampton. 

An act to alter and amend the powers and provisions of an 
act passed in the seventh year of the reign of King William IV., 
intituled an act for better beta cleansing, lighting, watching, 
and improving the town of Whitby in the North Riding of the 
county of York; and to allow a drawback in certain cases from 
the duties thereby granted. 

An act for improving certain parts of the townships of Bilton 
with Harrowgate and Pannal, called High and Low Harrowgate, 
in the West Riding of the county of York ; for protecting the 
mineral springs and regulating the stinted pasture in the said 
townships. 

An act to authorize and provide for certain improvements in 
the town and parish of Walton-le-Soken, otherwise Walton-on- 
the-Naze, in the county of Essex. 

An act for further extending the powers of several acts for 
enabling the Commissioners of Wide Streets, Dublin, to widen 
and improve certain ways, streets, and passages in the city and 
county of Dublin, and for raising funds to enable the said com- 
missioners to carry the same into execution. 

Bridges, Churches, §&c.—An act for enlarging the powers of 
the acts for building a bridge over the river Avon, from Clifton 
to the opposite side of the river, in the county of Somerset. 

An act to establish a general cemetery for the interment of 
the dead in the parishes of Saint Dunstan, Stepney, and Saint 
Leonard, Bromley, in the county of Middlesex. © 

An act for completing and maintaining a new church in Bir- 
kenhead in the county of Chester. 

An act for the erection at Edinburgh of a monument to the 
late Sir Walter Scott. 
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Gas and Water.—An act for supplying Birkenhead and other 
townships in the hundred of Wirrall in the county of Chester 
with gas ; and for supplying Birkenhead aforesaid with water. 

An act for better lightmg with gas the borough of Derby and 
several parishes and places adjacent thereto. 

An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provisions 
of an act for lighting with gas the port and town of Liverpoo 
and township of Toxteth Park in the county of Lancaster ; and 
for lighting with gas the several townships of West Derby, 
Everton, Kirkdale, Walton-on-the-Hill, Bootle-cum-Linacre, 
Litherland, Great Crosby, Wavertree, and Garston, in the county 
of Lancaster. 

An act to enable the company of proprietors of the Manches- 
ter and Salford Waterworks to reise a further sum of money; 
and to amend the acts relating thereto. 

An act to amend an act of Her present Majesty for making 
and maintaining a reservoir at Deanhead in the parish of Hud- 
dersfield in the West Riding of the county of York. 

_ An act to enable the Wakefield Waterworks Company to raise 
a further sum of money. 

An act to light with gas and supply with water the townships 
of Old and New Accrington and Church in the county palatine 
of Lancaster. 

Municipal Regulation.—An act for the more easy and speedy 
recovery of small debts within and adjoining the district called 
the Staffordshire Potteries. My 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small de 
within the city and county of the city of Exeter. ioe 

An act to extend the jurisdiction of the Kingsnorton Court 
of Requests, and to amend the act relating thereto. 

An act for extending the jurisdiction of the Hatfield Cowt 
of Requests to certain places in the West Riding of the county 
of York and in the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debits 
within the town and borough of Launceston and other places in 
the counties of Cornwall and Devon. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the town and borough of Wigan and the towns of Chorley 
and Ormskirk, and other places therein mentioned, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, 

An act to amend an act of Her <P army Majesty, for the more 
easy and speedy recovery of small debts within the borough of 
Sowa and other places in the counties of Nottingham and 
Lineoln. | 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small. debts 
within the town of Totnes in the county of Devon, and. other 
places in the said county. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small.debts 
wahin the town of Blackburn and other places ia the county of 
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An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the towns of Saint Helen’s and Prescot, and places adjacent, 
in the county palatine of Lancaster. 7 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the towns of Burnley and Colne, and places adjacent, in 
the county palatine of Lancaster. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the city and borough of New Sarum and other places in 
the counties of Wilts, Hants, and Dorset. - 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debts 
within the town of New Sleaford in the county of Lincoln, and 
other places in the same county. 

An act for the more easy and speedy recovery of small debits 
within the town of Gainsburgh in the county of Lincoln, and 
other places in the counties of Lincoln and Nottingham. 

An act ifor better assessing and collecting the poor-rates 
in the borough of Kidderminster in the county of Worcester. 
oo act for repressing juvenile delinquency in the city of 

asgow. 

An act for the administration of the poor-laws in the parish 
of Saint Luke Chelsea in the county of Middlesex, and relating 
to the highways in the said parish. 

An act for improving and regulating the markets within the 
city and borough of Wells in the county of Somerset. 

An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers and provi- 
sions of an act passed in the first year of the reign of Her pre- 
sent Majesty, intituled an act for regulating the market in the 
town of Exmouth in the county of Devon. 

An act to alter and extend an act passed in the first year of 
the reign of Her present Majesty, intituled an act for regulating 
and improving the borough of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

An act for vesting in the overseers of the poor of the township 
of Blackburn, in the county palatine of Lancaster, parts of the 
town’s moor, for sale or other disposal thereof. 

IV. InrERNAL Communication :—Roads.—The following is a 
summary of the 26 road bills which received the royal assent :— 

Berks: For ‘repairing and maintaining’ road from Abingdon > 
to Chilton Pond.—Berks and Ozford: ‘ Repairing, improving, 
and maintaining,’ road from Nuffield through Wallingford and 
Wantage, to Faringdon.— Cambridge : ‘ Maintaining’ the Stump- 
crossroads.— Cheshire : ‘ Maintaining and repairing,’ as turnpike, 
road from Woodside to Little Meols, and ‘ for levying tolls for that 
purpose.’—Devon : 1. ‘ Repairing’ roads from Barnstaple, and ‘ for 
making several new lines of road connected therewith. 2. ‘Re- 
pairing’ road from Brent Bridge to Gasking Street, in or near Ply- 
mouth. 3. ‘To repeal certain of the provisions’ of a former act re- 
lating to line of road between Plymouth and Exeter. 4. ‘ Repair- 
ing’ road from Barnstaple to Braunton, and for new branches.— 
Dorset : * Making’ a road from Wimborne Minster to Piddletown, 
with branches.—Hants: ‘ More effectually repairmg’ road from 
near Christchurch, to near Lyndhurst.—Huntingdon and Letce:- 
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ter: ‘More effectually repairing and improving’ road from 


Market Harborough to Brampton.—Sussex and Kent: ‘ Making 


and maintaining’ a road from Ewhurst to Hawkhurst.— Lincoln : 
‘More effectually repairing, maintaining, and improving’ roads 
leading to and from Lincoln.—MMiddlesex and Bucks: ‘ More 
effectually repairing’ road from Cranford Bridge to Maidenhead 
Bridge, with branches to Eton Town End and to the Great 
Western Railway, and from Langley Broom to Datchet Bridge. 
—Oxford : ‘ Repairing’ roads from Henley-upon-Thames to Cul- 
ham Bridge, and to the Chancellor’s Milestone near Magdalen 
Bridge.—Somerset: 1. ‘ More effectually widening and improv- 
ing’ road from Wells to Highbridge, with a branch to Cheddar. 
2. ‘More effectually repairing and improving’ roads passing 
through or near I]minster.—Stafford : ‘Repairing and improv- 
ing’ the Sedgley Roads, and for a new branch.—Sussegx : ‘To 
amend’ a former act relating to road from Brighton to Shoreham 
and Lancing.— Warwick and Worcester : 1. ‘ Repairing’ road from 
Hagley into Birmingham. 2. ‘ Repairing’ roads from Coventry 
to Warwick, and other roads communicating therewith — Wilts : 
‘ More effectually repairing and maintaining’ roads to and from 
Bradford, and maintaining a bridge over the Avon at Stokeford. 
—VYorkshire : 1. ‘ Repairing’ road from Tinsley to Doncaster, and 
for new branches. 2. ‘Repairing and improving’ road from 
Selby to Leeds. 3. ‘Repairing’ road from Bewsbu to Leeds, 
and for making and repairing a new line of road leading there- 
from.—Roxburgh and Dumfries: An act for further and more 
effectually repairing and maintaining certain turnpike-roads in 
the counties of Roxburgh and Dumfries. 

Railways.—An act to amend the acts relating to the London 
and South-western Railway Company. 

An act to amend the acts relating to the London and South- 
western Railway Company; and to authorize an agreement 
between the said company and certain inhabitants of Wands- 
pptee and Battersea, respecting an alleged loss in their supply 
of water. 


An act for granting further powers to the London and Black- 
wall Railway Company. 

An act for extending and enlarging some of the provisions of 
the acts relating to the Bristol and Exeter Railway. 


An act to amend and enlarge some of the provisions of the 


acts relating to the Eastern Counties Railway, and te authorize 
the company to raise a further sum of money for the purposes of 
the said undertaking. f 

An act to enable the Northern and Eastern Railway Company 


to make a branch line of railway; and to alter and amend the 
several acts relating to the said railway. ; 


An act to enable the Northern and Eastern Railway Company 


to make certain deviations in the line of their railway, and to 


alter and amend the several acts relating to the said railway. 


An act for granting further powers to the North Midland 
Railway Company.’ , | 
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An act for enabling the Manchester and Leeds Railway Com- 
pany to raise a further sum of — 

An act to enable the Preston and Longridge Railway Company 
to raise a further sum of money. 

An act to enable the York and North Midland Railway 
Company to raise a further sum of money; to make a certain 
approach to the said railway; and to amend the acts relating 
thereto. 

An act to enable the West Durham Railway Company to raise 
a further sum of money; and to amend the act relating to the 
said railway. 

An act to enable the Durham and Sunderland Railway Com- 
pany to raise a further sum of money; and for amending the 
acts for making the said railway. 

An act to alter, amend, and enlarge the powers granted to the 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway Company; and to 
authorize alterations in the line of the railway. 

An act for amending and enlarging the provisions of the 
several acts relating to the Great North of England Railway 
Company ; and for other purposes relating thereto. 

An act to enable the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock Railway 
Company to raise a further sum of money; and to amend and 
cure the powers and provisions of the acts relating to the said 
railway. 

An as for making a railway to be called the Wilsontown, 
Morningside, and Coltness Railway, in the counties of Lanark 
and Linlithgow. 

An act for enabling the Wishaw and Coltness Railway Company 
to raise a further sum of money. 

An act for extending, enlarging, and amending some of the 
provisions of the act relating to the Great Leinster and Munster 
Railway. 

Canals-—An act for amending the several acts relating to the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Union Canal, and for enlarging the 
Cobbinshaw Reservoir. 

An act to enable the Monkland Canal Company to raise a 
further sum of money. fi 

An act to amend the acts relating to the Chard Canal. 

V. Naviecation :—Harbours, Piers, Docks, §c.—An act for 
authorizing the Newport Dock Company to raise an additional 
sum of money; and to amend the acts relating thereto. 

An act to enable the Ipswich Dock Commissioners to raise a 
further sum of money. 

An act for enabling the trustees of the Liverpool Docks to 
erect transit sheds on the west quay of the Prince’s Dock, to 
make a wet dock with warehouses on the quays, and to construct 
other works, and to raise a further sum of money; and for 
enlarging the powers of the acts relating to the docks and har- 
bour of Liverpool ; and for other purposes relating thereto.. 

An act for maintaining Gourdon Harbour in the county of 
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An act for making and maintaining a harbour at Scrabster 
eens in the bay of Thurso and county of Caithness, and road 

ereto. 

_ Anact for making a pier in the parish of Portbury in the 
county of Somerset, with works and approaches connected 
therewith. 

An act to empower the commissioners for the issue of ex- 
chequer bills for public works to complete the works authorized 
to be made by an act of the sixth and seventh years of His late 
Majesty King William IV., for improving the navigation and 
harbour of Tralee in the county of Kerry; and to extend the 
time for that purpose. ‘i safe! 

An act to extend and amend the acts relating to the Newry 
navigation. 

An act to consolidate, amend, and enlarge the powers and 
provisions of the several] acts relating to the Forth and Clyde 
navigation. 

' An act to amend an act for the formation. of a new cut or 
channel, and for otherwise more effectually improving the port 
and harbour of Belfast. 

An act to alter and amend an act passed in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of King George III., for the better regulation 
of pilots and bridgemen, and for jaying down moorings and pre- 
venting mischief by fire, in the port of King’s Lynn. | 

Fisheries—An act to repeal an act passed in the sixteenth 
year of the reign of His Majesty King George III., for the en- 
couragement and improvement of the pilchard fishery carried on 
within the bay of Saint Ives in the county of Cornwall; and to 
make other provisions in lieu thereof. 

_ An act for the more effectual preservation and improvement of 
the fisheries in the river Annan in the county of Dumfries, and 
in the streams and waters running into the same, and on the 
shores or sea-coast adjacent to the mouth or entrance of the said 
river. 

VI. Private Reeuiation.—None of these bills are of 
general interest. 


In the’short Session which took place after the General Elec- 
tion in July, four Private Bills were passed; but they were 
strictly of a personal nature, and of no public interest. 


XIX.—PUBLIC PETITIONS. 
Session (4 and 5 Vict.) 1841. 
Parliamentary. 

No. of No. 0 
Petitions. Sigs. 
PARLIAMENTARY Voters (Ireland) Bill, in favour 

of, and against the Registration of Voters 516 374,522 


> against, and 
in favour of the Registration of Voters (Ire- 56 89,974 
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Registration of Voters (Ireland) Bill, against . 
»infavour . 
Parliamentary Voters (Ireland) Bill, against * 
» in favour of 
Repeal of the Union with Ireland, in favour of —. 
Universal Suffrage, in favour of - 

Other Petitions relating to Parliamentary subjects 


Ecclestastical. 


Church of England, extension 
, against further grant. 
Church Rates, for abolition 


against abolition 

Church Patronage (Scotland), for abolition 

, against abolition 
Church Establishment (Wales), for repeal of =| 


for uniting dioceses of St. Asaph and Bangor, 
and the exclusive appropriation of ecclesias- 
tical revenues of North Wales to that district 
Church (Ireland), for restoration of the ten sup- 
pressed sees to their former — jurisdic- 
tion 
Jews’ Declaration Bill, in favour of 
Lord’s Day, for better “observance of . . 
Maynooth College Bill, in favour of . ° 
, against further grant to 
Roman Catholic Relief Act, for repeal of . 
Tithes and Tithe Rent-charge, for exempting from 
parochial and other rates «. 
Other Petitions relating to Ecclesiastical subjects 


Colonial. 
Idolatry, India, for discouragement of, by Govern} 
ment. 
Sugar Duties, in favour of snhieriatestal ‘measure . 
—_—_——--, against ditto 
Sugar and Coffee, for modificaté on. 
Timber Duties, against proposed alteration . . 


Timber and Sugar agamst mea~ 
sures . 


Other Petitions relating to Colonial subjects ° 


Taxes. 


Corn Laws, for repeal. . 
————, against repeal 

» in favour of ministerial plan 
, against ditto . ° 
Purpett Duties, for revision and modification 

in favour of plans of 


eee 6 


revision 
against proposed measures 


No. of 


Petitions. 


66 

1 
13 
12 
53 
18 


4,711 
1, 


2, 378 
146 


1,127 


No. of 
Sigs. 
358, 245 
101, »467 

1,910 
61,214 
102,002 
7,560 
3,058 


5,998 


1,255,730 
~ 118,376 
74,641 
174,575 


377,140 
3,697 


| 
199 
| 
‘1,893 971 
44 6,462 
975 107,070 | 
10 1,381 
571-234, 976 
1 1 
25 2,317 
10 876 7 
2,768 q 
73 9,194 
11 1,429 
295 67,748 | 
40 6,636 
55 2,505 
39 27,876 
30 3,319 
23 1,719 
43 2,767 
8 1,651 
26 1,381 
| "7 23 
75 
67 
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Miscellaneous. 


Other Petitions relating to Taxes ° 
Anatomy Act, for i —— into mode of sdminis-) 
tration - 
Banking, Scotland, against altering ‘the present 
system of } 
Bridges, for abolition of passengers’ toll on 
Waterloo and other bridges ; 
County Constabulary Act, for ° 
County Courts Bill, in favour of . 
against 
for compensation 


for reserving rights of aitornest 
Designs Copyright Bill, against ° 
, in favour of . 
Dog-Carts, for general prohibition of . 
Drainage of Towns Bill, against ° 
in favour of . 
Factories, for restricting hours of labour 
Medical Profession, for reform . ° 
, reform of, against No. 1 Bill . 
No. 2 Bill . 
, in favour of . 
Ministers, for dismissal of ° ° ° 
O’Connor, Feargus, for release of 


Political for the release of . 
, for release of Frost, Williams, 
and Jones 


Poor Law Amendment Act, for "repeal 5 0 
for alteration . 
,in support 


Poor Law Amendment Bill, against . 

» for alteration 

in favour . 

, for provision for free- 
dom of religious instruction ° 


against any clause 


out-door relief 


provisions and regulations 

Railways Bill, against . ey. 

Railways, against tax on passengers cn ° 
Sewerage and Ventilation . ° 

Socialism, for inquiry into nature and “objects of 
Turnpike Roads, for amendment of law of . 

for appropriating funds for repairs 
ior to interest ofdebt . 


Yaccination Act, for alteration . 
Wages, Arrestment (Scotland) Bill, against. 
» in favour 


Other Miscellaneous Petitions 


No. of 


Petitions. 


32 
16 


No. of 
Sigs. 
3,165 


1,199 
1,065 


49,297 


185 
1,599 
2,766 
24 
23 
3,011 


1,339, 298 
56,634 
48,300 
11,621 

"130 
135,290 


61, 
*947 


28,717 
66 


= 

i} 3 

38 
16 

9 

73 

135 35804 

1,409 

ag 

i) 8 681 

31 5,102 

36 1,311 

142 2,003 

18 70 

48 439 

5 5,158 

42 951 
108 
38 

86 

| 6 
264 

281 

3 21 

on 44 
"1% 

2,134 
1,347 

| 28 10,832 

i 3 7 

ie 24 262 | 
| 19 5,278 
6 17,443 
482 62,316 | 
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_ the second Session of 1841 (5 Vict.) there were 567 petitions pre- 
sented :— 


No. of No. of 

Petitions. Sigs. 
In favour of universal suffrage ° ‘ . 460 1,019 
Against further grant to Maynooth ° - 86 3,029 
For alteration or repeal of Corn Laws . . ° 23 8,744 
, against ° 20 1,124 
All other subjects e ° e e ° 28 8, 176. 


XX.—PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 


SEVERAL proposed undertakings mentioned by us long since 
seem now not only to have been delayed, but to be actually 
abandoned. No beginning has yet been made with the building 
for new government offices, notwithstanding that the ground 


intended as their site has been long cleared away on the south. 


side of Downing Street. Of the Nelson Column in Trafalgar 
Square as yet only the pedestal is erected. Neither has any 
progress been made with the Terraces in front of the National 
Gallery. Of the Scott Monument at Edinburgh, which is intended. 
to be a lofty Gothic cross, nothing at present exists except 


‘the foundations; while the Glasgow Wellington Memorial is a 


matter of controversy. 

There has been erected at Ilam, in Derbyshire, to the me- 
mory of Mrs. Watts Russell of Ilam Hall, a singularly elegant 
Gothic structure, resembling in its general character the Eleanor 
Crosses, without being a direct imitation of any one of them. 
Neither is the beauty of the execution at all inferior to that of 
the design ; indeed, it has been acknowledged by competent 
judges, including Sir Francis Chantrey among others, to be 
the most perfect specimen of Gothic art which has been pro- 
duced in modern times, and is therefore likely to stamp the 
reputation of its architect, Mr. Derick of Oxford. 

At Oxford itself several architectural works are in progress: 
that called the Protestant Memorial, mentioned in our last 
volume as being in imitation of the Eleanor Cross at Waltham, 
has been commenced, and isnow carried up to the height of 
the first stage. The neighbouring church of Saint Mary Mag- 
dalene has been considerably altered. The north aisle, now 
distinguished by the name of the Martyr’s Aisle, has. been 
rebuilt and enlarged, in the style of the ‘Early Decorated,” 
with the view of thereby making it harmonize better with 
the “ Memorial;” but this attention to congruity between 
two distinct objects has occasioned the disregard of it in the 
church itself, for the south aisle, which has lately been carefully 
restored under the superintendence of Mr. Blore, is in the later 
decorated style, with flowing tracery to the windows, and has 
an open-work parapet, whose design consists of wavy lines. 
A new building by Mr. Barry, containing Fellows’ apartments, 
has been added to University College, at the west end of the 
front towards High Street, on the site of some old —€ 
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As it is detached, and stands at a little distance from the college, 
being connected only by the*garden-wall, the style of architec- 
ture differs from that of the street front of the college, which is a 
work of the seventeenth century, and is disfigured by a series 
of small and clumsy ogive gables. Though of no great extent, 
its frontage being not much more than 40 feet, the new build- 
ing is a pleasing composition in the Tudor collegiate style, and 
its principal features are two large oriels continued throughthe 
two upper floors, with a single window, perhaps somewhat too 
plain for the rest, between them, on each pena The architect's 
original intentions have however not been fully executed, and 
it is to be regretted that his design has been curtailed, for the 

resent at least, by the omission of the low glazed cloister (of 

our windows) which was to have connected the two buildings, 
instead of which there is now merely-a corridor carried behind 


‘the wall between them, and above which is seen the east side of 


the ‘and structure, and the tower which rises at its south-east 
angle. 

The bequests of Sir Robert Taylor, the architect, and of 
Dr. Randolph, the one for the study of modern languages, the 
other for a picture and statue gallery, to be called The Taylor 
and Randolph Institute, having been appropriated by the au- 
thorities to a structure intended to serve both purposes, the 
building is now proceeding rapidly, and is expected to be 
completed within three years, For so important an edifice, 
one affording, moreover, so unusually favourable an archi- 
tectural opportunity, there was a strong competition. The 
design chosen was that by Mr. Cockerell, the present Professor 
of Architecture at the Royal Academy. The building stands 
at the angle of Saint Giles and Beaumont Streets, the east front 
wing (which is the portion allotted to the Taylor Institute) ons 
the former, and the south or principal front facing towar 
the latter. The entire site is about 260 by 100 feet, but about 
150 by 70 feet is given up to a raised terrace between the 
wings, and the centre building is set back to the depth last 
mentioned. Externally this middle building has a tetrastyle 
Corinthian portico, carried up as high as the wings, and rising 
above the parts on each side of it, which last correspond in 
height with the order introduced in the wings, and here con- 
tinued as ante forming four compartments or jntercolumns 
on either side of the portico, with as many windows below and 
niches above them. As to the wings, their fronts, or ends to- 
wards Beaumont Street, consist of three intercolumns formed 
by two Ionic columns and antz raised upon pedestals, which 
continue the balustrade of the terrace. The entablature is 
broken over the columns and ante, and above it is another 
story crowned by a deep frieze and cornice, proportioned to the 
entire elevation, and carried quite unbroken around each wing. 
‘The wings contain three tiers of windows, two within the order, 
and one in the part above it; but only these last have any dressings, 
the others being mere plain aperiures. The building is rusticated 
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in horizontal channels. The most striking features in these wi 
are the large arched windows in the second tier (one in the centre 
of each end, and three on the sides towards the terrace), which, 
besides having a projecting balcony, are recessed, and are carried 
up quite through the entablature of the Ionic order. The raised 
court or terrace between the wings, to which the ascent is by a 
wide flight of steps facing the portico, is a pleasing novelty ; 
and the cornice and roof of the wings, which run the whole depth 
of the building, will produce a fine effect. The Taylor building, 
or east wing, will contain the curator’s residence, six lecture- 
rooms, and a library 40 feet cube. The Randolph building, com- 
prising the centre and other wing, will be appropriated almost 
entirely to galleries, those for sculpture below, and those for 
paintings on the upper floor. Though such does not appear to 
form any part of the scheme at present, it is to be hoped that 
some portion of the building will be appropriated as a Museum 
containing specimens of sculpture and architectural decorations 
of the middle ages, which should be arranged chronologically. 
Oxford may be termed a sort of architectural museum in itself, 
but nowhere, except at the sister University, could a gallery of 
the kind suggested be more desirable, inasmuch as it would tend 
to promote a feeling for the beauties of our ancient architecture 
among those destined for the church, and likely to have influence 
in the preservation or restoration of our ancient ecclesiastical 
edifices. The contract for the building was taken by Messrs. 
Baker and Son, of Lambeth, for the sum of 49,3733. 
Lonpon.—Though no visible progress has been made with the 
intended line of communication between Farringdon Street and 
Clerkenwell Green, a very much wanted improvement has been 
effected in Cateaton Street, which is now considerably widened 
by taking down and rebuilding the houses on the north side. 
Their fronts are not yet completed, but in their general pro- 
ortions and the breadth given to the piers between the win- 
ows they promise to be of decidedly superior character to the 
generality of the at Bye The idea of improving the 
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interior of Guildhall a new ceiling or open timber-work 
roof has been abandoned. A greatly more desirable improve- 
ment would it be, were a new front to be substituted for the 
present hideous one, more especially as it terminates one of the 
most favourable vistas in the metropolis for architectural dis- 
play; nor is the frontage so great as to render such alteration a 
very costly one. 

e widening of the south end of Bartholomew Lane will be 
no small improvement as regards public accommodation, and 
in an architectural point of view when the two buildings for 
the Alliance and Sun Assurance Offices shall have been com- 
pleted. The “ Alliance,” which is in a more forward state than 
the other, is Mr. T. Allason, and presents a Corinthian 
order of four columns and two ante, consequently five windows 
in breadth, raised upon a rather lofty basement, in the centre 
of which is a large square-headed gateway, forming an open 
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leading to buildings in the rear. This basement or 
ower floor has no other decoration or finish than horizontal 
channels streaking it, or rather the piers composing it. Of the 
other building, the ‘‘Sun,” which is by Mr. Cockerell, we must 
defer speaking until next year, it being impossible at present 
to guess its design. This last building adjoins the other, and 
will have two fronts, one towards Bartholomew Lane, the other 
facing the Royal Exchange. 

In Threadneedle-street a very spacious structure is now 
in progress, on the site of what was the French Protestant 
Church, where, in clearing away the old foundations, a fine 
Roman tessellated pavement was discovered, which is now 
deposited in the British Museum. The new building, which 
we shall speak of more fully in another place, is set back about 
ten feet, which may lead in the course of time to the widening 
throughout of this now inconveniently confined thorough- 
fare. _Great inconvenience of a very different kind is experi- 
enced, by foot-passengers at least, where wide open spaces 
occur at the junction of several streets, with a constant traffic of 
omnibuses and vehicles of every description. Such is the case 
at each end of Prince’s Street, by the Bank, and also where 
the several lines of streets meet at the north approach to London 
Bridge. The inconvenience felt at the latter spot was found 
to be so great that the inhabitants of the neighbourhood pe- 
titioned the Commissioners of Sewers to have something done 
to abate it, and afford some tolerable protection to foot-passen- 
gers while crossing. The matter was accordingly laid before 
the Court of Common Council, who, acceding to the suggestion 
of Mr. Sheriff Gibbs, came to the resolution that a statue of Wil- 
liam IV. should there be erected at their sole expense. The entire 
monument (if it may so be called) will be 40 feet in height from 
the level of the pavement, that is, 26 feet for the pedestal, includ- 
ing the plinth of the statue, and 14 for the figure itself. This last 
has been modelled and will be executed by Mr. S. Nixon, while 
the architectural portion of the composition is by Mr. R. Kelsey, 
who, instead of adopting the usual pedestal form, has imparted 
some novelty to his design by sh Ei it circular in plan, and 
dividing it into three parts or stages, each successively dimi- 
nishing in diameter. the first is a very deep base or socle, to 
which succeeds a second somewhat more lofty, and next the 
pedestal itself properly so called. The diameter.of the lower 
socle will be 21 feet, ora trifle more than half the entire height ; 
so that the whole will have a striking pyramidal effect and 
appear very firmly based. Immediately around the pedestal 
will be four others, rising to about half its height and square in 
plan, contrasting with the larger circular mass. _ These are in- 
tended to support gas-lamps. There will, besides, be a foot 
pavement around the monument, protected from carriages by 
a series of cannons fixed into the ground as posts. With the 
exception of these last, which of course will be. metal, all the 
rest will be of Aberdeen granite, and the figure itself will be 
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highly wrought, and worked out of a single block. The price for 
which the whole work is agreed to be executed is 2200/.—a very 
moderate sum indeed when compared with the cost of other 
pubic statues upon a far smaller scale. The foundations of the 

ing William Statue will, it is expected, be commenced before 
the termination of the present year (1841). 

Not the leastimportant public improvement and embellish- 
ment of the east end of the town will be the ‘* Victoria Park,” 
(plans of which have been just published in the ‘ Westminster 

eview,’) for which 100,000/. has been voted by Parliament. 
Its extent will be about 290 acres, or rather more than the area 
of St. James’s Park ; and it will be bounded on the west by the 
Regent’s Canal, on thesouth by Sir George Ducket’s Canal, and 
on the north by Grove-street Lane. As it is proposed that it 
shall be skirted on the south by terraces or ranges of houses, 
and that there shall also be detached villas, a superior neigh- 
bourhood will be created in that district. At the north-western 
extremity of the metropolis a great deal has been done in the 
way of building. In point of architecture, the new ranges of 
houses and streets at Paddington are chiefly characterized by 
pettiness of style. With the drawback of the windows being 
rather more numerous than could be desired, the range of houses, 
by Mr. Lewis Cubitt, forming the south side of Lowndes Square, 
is designed and finished with greater regard to architectural 
effect than anything of its class in the metropolis. Though of no 
very great extent, it is impressive in character, partly because 
it does not form a line of extravagant length, and partly because 
it acquires an air of unusual loftiness owing to the entire ele- 
vation Loon crowned by a cornicione, and the roof kept quite 
uncumbered by windows in it. The chimneys are made im- 
portant and ornamental features; in fact, have rather too much 
decoration bestowed on them, at least just at their summits. 
The houses themselves exhibit greater variety than usual in their 
plans, and the ceilings of their principal rooms are all more or 
ess embellished. A private mansion is now erecting by Mr. 
Hardwick, for Lord Sefton, at the south-east angle of Belgrave 
Square. It is a stone-faced building, detached on three of its 
sides, and is in the Italian style; the principal front has a pro- 
jecting Doric loggia with coupled columns, forming a carriage- 
porch of the same height as the rusticated ground-floor. 

We may advert to the proposed Holborn Suspension Viaduct, 
from the end of Hatton Garden to Skinner Street; and to two 
different projects for obtaining a road for carriages‘and foot- 
passengers along the north bank of the Thames; the one by 
means of a series of suspension brides forming a continued 
terrace (without interruption to the wharfs below) from White- 
hall to Southwark Bridge, and, in continuation of it, a new 
street extending to the Mansion House, Royal Exchange, and 
Bank ; the other, which originates with Sir Frederick ‘Trench, 
and may be considered as a revival of the project put forth by 
him in 1826, proposes a road from Hungerford Market to Lon- 
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don Bridge, consisting of an upper platform or railway for car- 
riages, supported on four rows of cast-iron columns (7392 in 
number) ; beneath which would be the terrace for foot-passengers, 
who would thus be able to walk about a mile and three quarters 
entirely under cover. It is an objection to both plans, that 
the road must intersect two or more bridges in its course. 


1. Cuurcuss, &c. 


The Twenty-first Annual Report of the Church Commissioners 
shows that 23 churches have been completed within the last 
twelvemonths, providing accommodation for 21,636 persons, of 
which one half, or 10,933 sittings, are free. Thus, altogether, 
281 churches and chapels have been erected, affording sittings 
for 349,889 persons, of which 193,412 are free seats. _ The 
churches mentioned as just finished are:—at Stayley Bridge, 
Ashton-under-Lyne; Bretherton, in the parish of Croston ; 
Scholes, in the parish of Wigan ; Every Street, Manchester ; 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch ; Derry Hill, Wilts; Peckham ; Park Road, 
Lambeth ; Watney Street, St. George’s in the East; St. Peter’s, 
Bethnal Green ; Clapton ; Dalston; Hackney ; Kendal ; Duck- 
ingfield, Chester; Bagilt, Flintshire; Batley Carr; Bridling- 
ton Quay, Yorks. ; Foleshill, Warwick ; Oldbury, Salop ; Sedge- 
Le ord ; Portsea, Southampton ; Buglawton, Cheshire ; and 

iteshill, Gloucestershire. 

Sixteen other churches are now in progress, viz. Ayres 
Quay, Bishopswearmouth; Newcastle-upon-Tyne; Heworth, 
county of Durham; Camberwell, Surrey; Cwmamen, Car- 
marthen ; Newtown, Cambridge ; Attleborough, Warwickshire ; 
Coventry ; Bistre, Flint; St. Andrew, Plymouth; Streatham ; 
Wilton e, Knightsbridge; three chapels—St. James's, St. 
Andrew’s, and Friars’ Mount, Bethnal Green; and Keighley, in 
the county of York. 

Plans for the following churches have been approved by the 
Commissioners, viz. at Kimberworth, Dodworth, and Thur- 
goland, Yorkshire ; Gainsborough ; Paddington; parish of St. 
George, Southwark ; Newtown, udiumeryahire ; Cardiff; Stret- 
ford, in the parish of Manchester; and Byker, in the parish of 
All Saints, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. For six other churches the 
plans are now under consideration, viz. Totworth, Somerset- 
shire ; Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; two chapels, Bristol ; Norbiton,; 
Kingston-upon-Thames; and Easton, in the parish of St. Cuth- 
bert, in the city of Wells. 

The two following chapels have been built and endowed b 
private individuals, in whom, and their heirs, the patronage is 
vested :—one at Southall Green, Middlesex, by Henry Dobbs, 
Esq. ; the other at High Orchard, in the city of Gloucester, by the 
Rev. Samuel Lysons: to which may be added six others, erected 
and endowed by subscription, viz. a chapel on the King’s Pa- 
rade, Clifton, of which the patronage is vested in the see of 
Bristol ; one at Barton St. Michael, in the city of Gloucester, 
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whose patronage is similarly vested in the bishop of the diocese ; 
one at Litherland, in the county of Lancaster, vested in trustees ; 
one at Wray, in thesame county, ditto; one at Houghton, Cum- 
berland, ditto ; and one at Twickenham, to be vested in the Bishop 
of London. 

Streatham. What we said of this building in our former 
volume (page 229) will have prepared our readers for its pecu- 
liar character. Feeling that the proposed fund would be alto- 
gether insufficient for carrying into effect a uniform design 
founded upon any of the modes belonging to our English Gothic, 
Mr. Wild has here adopted one which has enabled him to confer 
unity of expression upon the whole of his fabric, and to make the 
exterior and interior perfectly correspond with each other. It is 
simple almost to severity. Of what is generally understood by or- 
nament there is here very little, nor is there any great variety of 
forms ; nothing however is omitted that the design obviously de- 
manded, nor are there a marks of negligence. Of this Church 
it is not the least merit that, though there is apparently so very 
little in it to produce effect, there is a far more than the usual 
degree of it, and that too of a peculiar kind. The Church forms 
a simple parallelogram of 85 feet 6 inches by 57 feet, extended 
at the east end by a semicircular apsis, making the entire length 
18 feet more, or 103 feet 6 inches. The monotony, however, that 
might arise from this uniformity of plan, is counteracted by the 
campanile being made to project from the south-east angle. This 
campanile is 15 feet square, and 85 high, or, measured to the 
summit, 113, The decoration elsewhere adopted in the Church 
is resorted to both in the upper part of the campanile and in its 
spire, which last shows an inlay surface of red and white brick 
forming a chevron pattern on it. 

Of the proportions and component parts of the west front, the 
annexed cut will convey some idea, though none of its effect, since 
it is a mere elevation of that end of the church, with the omission 
of the peculiar expression it derives from its polychrome decora- 
tion, and apart from which the forms themselves may seem rather 
poor. Our representation is also necessarily imperfect by losing 
the perspective of the three arches, the centre one of which is 10 
feet square, with a door on eitherside leading to the gallery stair- 
cases. The arch of the larger recess is to be filled up over the 
doorway with a piece of sculpture by Bonomi, which will be 
painted and gilt. The lateral elevations show two tiers of win- 
dows below, the first or lower tier consisting of only four win- 
dows, while the other has triple that number, forming a continuous 
arcade, by which arrangement the interior of the building per- 
fectly accords with its exterior. Oneach side of the nave are five 

inted arches similar in form to those of the west front, not rest- 
ing upon piers or clustered shafts, but springing from the capitals 
of columns, tall rather than slender in their proportions. Between 
each arch are two smaller ones below of similar character, which 
support the front of the galleries. The altar recess, or apsis, which 
is somewhat more than a semicircle, being 17 feet in width by 11 
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in depth, is covered by a semidome and is lighted by a series ‘of 
seven arches or windows on the same level from the floor as those 
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at the back of the galleries. Three of these will be filled with rich 
inted glass (presented, we understand, by Mr. Fuller, of Streat- 
am), the subject of which will be the Transfiguration, and Mr. 
Willement is now engaged upon it. The interior will remain 
in an unfinished state until funds shall have been provided for 
completing it throughout. The cost of this church in its present 
state is about 6000/.; the number of sittings is 1200, one-haif 
of which are free. 

St. Mary’s Church in St. George's Parish, Southwark. Though 
very different in itself from that which characterises the preceding 
structure, the mode in which its architect, Mr. B. Ferrey, has 
treated this building, shows similar discretion in not attempting 
too much, but endeavouring to produce effect rather by form than 
by decoration. He has accordingly omitted the usual appendage 
of a steeple or tower, and, contenting himself with placing a small 
bell-turret over the gable of the west end, has compensated for 
the plainness of the design in other respects by variety of outline. 
The situation is on a very confined piece of ground near the Old 
Kent Road, which allows of no approach being made to the church 
on the west side, and accordingly that end of the building is to be 
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left quite plain, as it cannot be viewed at all from any publie 
road. The east end, onthe contrary, will come into view at the 
termination of Clarence Street, which it faces in a direct line. The 
style adopted is early English, with high-pitched roof and gable, 
and the plan (86 feet in length internally) cruciform, owing to 
which, and to the transepts being somewhat iower than the body of 
the church, considerable variety is given to the whole exterior. 
There are three entrances, one on the north and two on the south 
side. The whole will be of brickwork with stone dressings, except , 
the east end, which will be faced with flint-work similar to that of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark. The church will contain seats for 1200 
persons, and its cost will be about 4200/. 

St. Paul's, Knightsbridge. Of this church (the first stone of 
which was laid Nov. 7th, 1840), the exterior is now com- 
pleted, and though only of brick and stone, displays much taste 
on the part of the architect (Mr. T. Cundy), at least with re- 
gard to the west front and tower, to which portions the rest of 
the design is evidently kept very subordinate. The tower, which 
is a good specimen of what is termed early perpendicular, has an 
open arch below on each of its three detached sides, placed in 
square-headed compartments with shields in the spandrils. To 
the porch thus formed there is an ascent of three or four steps, 
and within, its ceiling is groined and ribbed. Over the porch the 
structure is carried up to the height of 121 feet, in two stories, 
each having a lofty and handsome window (on its sides as well as 
in front), and the whole terminating in a rich embattled parapet of 
open work, and eight crocketted pinnacles, four of which rise from 
the angles. Besides that within the porch, there are two other 
entrances, viz. a doorway on either hand of the tower, with bold 
label mouldings and enriched spandrils, and above it an orna- 
mental niche, with crocketted pinnacles. Thesedecorations cause 
the parapet of these lateral divisions of the front to look plain even 
to nakedness. The interna! dimensions of this church (which has 
galleries, and is capable of containing 1560 persons, viz. 960 in 
pews, and 600 in free seats) are 106 feet in length x toa feet 6 inches 
in width, and 47 feet 6 inches to the ceiling, where the timber- 


. work of the roof is exposed to view, and the tie-beams are filled 


with tracery. Beneath the church are catacombs. The ground 
was given by the Marquis of Westminster, and the structure 
erected by subscription, at the cost of about 10,000/., one thou- 
sand of which was raised by private contributions, in addition to 
the original estimate, in order that the embellishments might be 
more fully effected than they otherwise could have been. 

Trinity Chapel, Poplar. Since our former notice of this build- 
ing ( 233) it has been completed and opened for divime ser- 
vice, and we now return to it for the purpose of noting some 
culiarities of design and arrangement. The portico is raised to 
the level of the interior (whereby the inconvenience of single steps, 
or two or more together, in a building whence persons issue out 
in a throng, is avoided), the steps leading up to it being placed at 
the ends within the stylobate on which the columns are raised ; 
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(Trinity Chapel, Poplar.) 
therefore, although omitted in the drawing, where they would 
- have produced confusion, there are bronzed railings between the 
columns,—not fixed into their shafts, but carried round behind as 
well as between them. It was not only intended by the architect 
to have an approach in front byan arched gateway at each end of 
the stylobate, so as to continue and enclose the approach to the 
portico, but those parts were actually commenced, when they 
were compelled to be taken down, in consequence of a local act 
‘being enforced against such encroachments upon the public way. 
The portico is something more than a simple monoprostyle, t 
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doors being set within arched recesses, to whose piers three quarter 
columns are attached ; therefore, besides a certain degree of depth 
of shadow being obtained, both by the recesses and the columns, by 
being united to the piers the columns. themselves aid essentially 
in supporting the bell-turret. The cyma of the entablature to the 
turret is enriched with ornament composed of shells, dolphins, 
and foliage; and shells and dolphins are also introduced into the 
capitals of the columns of the portico, which are a modification 
of the Lysicrates example. The shell-form occurs again on a 
larger scale, as decoration over the heads of the doors. It ap- 
pears to us, tasteful as they may be in themselves, the capi- 
tals of the columns are so elaborately rich in proportion to the 
rest, including the entablature and pediment, as to make these 
appear somewhat to disadvantage. 

As regards the interior, the section which shows the north-end 
and pulpit, with a portion of the side galleries, will explain the 
mode in which a clerestory, containing five windows on each side 
over the galleries, is formed within the general line of the roof, 
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in such manner that it is not visible externally. The pulpit, 


which is entered immediately from a staircase connected with the- 


vestry at that end of the chapel, is of tasteful design and of peculiar 
form and character; it is so placed as to be a central object to 
combine pleasingly with the lines and mouldings of the fronts of 
the galleries. Itis executed in Keene’s cement, and is enriched 
with foliate and other ornaments. The galleries and clerestory are 
supported by cast-iron columns, which, being hollow, are made 
to serve also as water-trunks to carry off the rain from the roof 
into drains beneath the floor. As will be seen by the engraving 
of the front, the doors leading to the gallery staircases are on the 
flanks of the building; and of those within the portico only the 
centre one serves as an entrance, the other two being intended 
merely as vomitories, and are therefore kept closed until the serv- 
ice is ended; consequently there can be neither direct view nor 
draught into the chapel, except when the congregation are quit- 
ting it. 

Nearly opposite the chapel a neat villa-like house has been 
just erected, by the same architect (Mr. W. Hosking), for the 
minister’s residence, which is not otherwise remarkable than as 
showing how much expression may be given at a trifling expense 
to a small and unpretending building of the kind. Of such ex- 

ssion, much is derived from the upper fillet of the cornice 

ing of sawn slate, and from the chimney shafts at the ends of 
the house being made to project sufficiently to stop the cornice 
on its returns, except the cyma, which forms the corbelling sup- 
porting those shafts. The design of the door corresponds with 
those within the portico of the chapel, in having like them an 
arched head filled with a concave shell. 

Wesleyan Chapel, Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields.— 
A new facade has been erected by Mr. J. Jenkins, which, though 
very narrow, it being merely a frontispiece towards the street, 
while the chapel itself is at the rear of the adjoining houses, exhi- 


bits much taste. The style is Italian, and the composition con- 


sists of a small Ionic tetrastyle forming a portico, though not of 
such depth as to entitle it to be considered strictly a monoprostyle. 


This is crowned by a pediment, over which is a single Venetian 


or triple window, set within an arch; and the elevation is finished 
by a bold and handsome cornicione above, and by rustic quoins at 
the angles. The doors within the portico, by filling up the sur- 
face behind the columns, produce, however, a discordant con- 
trast to all the rest; if the present three entrances were indis- 
pensable, more finish ought to have been bestowed on them. 


St. Chad's, Birmingham.—Mr. A. Welby Pugin, who has so 


distinguished himself in the architectural world by his publica- 


tions, and by his enthusiatic advocacy of the pointed style, parti- — 


cularly for ecclesiastical purposes, has of late years been employed 
on many Catholic structures, which have afforded him opportu- 
nities of practically illustrating his own principles of both taste 
and propriety. The one by him at Derby was slightly noticed,at 


page 233 in our volume for 1840, since which he has executed 
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that of which we are now about to speak, and which, though, 
with the exception of the front towards Bath Street, it presents 
externally little more than a plain brick shell, is remarkable for 
the splendour of the interior, not as regards architecture only, but 
also the decorations peculiar to Catholic worship. The front 
towards Bath Street is about 70 feet wide, and may be described 
as divided by buttresses into three compartments, the centre one 
containing the entrance with a spacious window over it, and gable 
above, whose apex is about 80 feet from the ground; and each 
of the others, as having a very lofty window, above which they are 
carried up as towers flanking the gable, and having two belfry- 
windows on each of their sides. These towers rise 85 feet, and 
are surmounted with spires (though at present only one of them 
is erected), making the total height of those parts 150 feet ; and 
they and some other parts of the composition partake more of the 
continental than of our own English Gothic. Among other pe- 
culiarities, the arched portal is divided by a central pillar, sup- 
porting an image of the Virgin and Child, into two square-headed 
doorways (the doors themselves are of oak, with elaborately 
worked scroll hinges, &c.); and the head of the arch is made a. 
tympanum or surface, enclosed by the arch mouldings, against 
which the above-mentioned figure is placed, and another over 
each door, representing an angel in attitude of adoration. On 
the same level as the height of the doors the mouldings of the 
first offset of the buttresses are continued along the lateral eom- 
partments of the front, and the two narrow lofty windows there. 
placed rest upon them,—or rather the canopied niches with 
figures. whieh are included within the general composition of 
those windows, and fill up their lower spaces. The larger window 
over the entrance is divided by mullions into six lights below, 
and its head is filled up with tracery, consisting chiefly of three 
large roses, or circular compartments, containing lesser circles 
and quatrefoils. The interior, which is cruciform in plan, consists 
of nave, side aisles, transept, choir, and two lateral. chapels. 
There is no elerestory, but the pillars and arches supported by 
them are carried up to the roof open, all the braces of which 
are carved, and the principal rafters, tie-beams, and other 
framing, dressed and chamfered. The surfaces between the raf- 
ters are coloured blue; and it is intended to enrich both them 
and other parts of the roof, the spandrils, arches, and walls, with 
painting and diapering. Against one of the great pillars at the 
junction of the nave and transept, to the right hand on entering, 
is the pulpit, a magnificent specimen of oak carving, originally 
belonging to a church in Belgium, whenee it was purchased. and 
presented to this building by the Earl of Shrewsbury. It is. 
hexagonal in plan, and four of the sides are enriched with foliage 
and tabernacle work. The choir is divided from the nave and 
transept by a rieh screen of open work 18 feet high, and con- 
sisting of seven arches, of which the larger one in the centre forms 
a doorway, closed with folding gates, and the whole is surmounted. 
by tracery, canopies, and images, and by a parapet of rich.open. 
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panels, forming the front of the gallery or rood-loft over the 
screen, and from which rises (to the height of 50 feet from the 
floor) the great rood or crucifix, with an image of the Saviour of 
the size of life. On either side of the choir beyond this magnifi- 
cent screen is a range of ancient carved stalls of elaborate 
design, the workmanship of the fourteenth century, brought 


from Cologne ; and immediately over them are screens of panel- — 


work, surmounted by perforated tracery. Beyond these stalls are 
three sedilla for the officiating priest, deacon, and sub-deacon, 
copied from the niches forming what is called Sebert’s tomb, on 
the south side of the choir at Westminster Abbey. Opposite 
these sedilla is the bishop’s throne, a work of elaborate design 
and masterly execution, brought from the same church as the 
Stalls. There is besides a /ectortum of solid brass, the gift of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and formerly belonging to the cathedral of 
Louvain. The stained glass of the three windows over the altar 
has been principally copied from examples at Bristol and Tewkes- 
bury, and was presented by the noble donor just mentioned. 
The altar itself, and its accompaniments, are not at all inferior 
in splendour or costliness to the other ornaments of the church : 
around the altar are placed four pillars, 12 feet high, each com- 
posed of four large and four lesser shafts, with foliated caps, 
the smaller shafts surmounted by images coloured and gilded ; 
and the others by figures of angels bearing candlesticks. The 
Lady-Chapel on the gospel side of the altar (or to the left on 
entering the ehurch) is enclosed from the transept by a 
carved oak screen, consisting of a doorway, and four compart- 
ments of open tracery, with gables, pinnacles, and canopies, sur- 
mounted by images. Within this chapel are an altar and altar- 
screen of stone, the latter of which is adorned with niches, figures, 
and sculptures, intended, when the funds shall permit, to be 
further embellished with colours and gilding. A font of elaborate 
design by Mr. Pugin wiil also be erected at some future opportu- 
nity, in lieu of the plain stone one now temporarily used. As the 
building stands upon a declivity, the level in Shadwell Street 


being 20 feet lower than in Bath Street, though the distance does 


not exceed 170 feet, the architect has availed. himself of this cir- 
cumstance to construct an undercroft or crypt beneath the whole 
of his edifice, not only as a place of sepulture, but for subterra- 
neous chapels and chantries; and its solemnity is greatly in- 
creased by all the windows being filled with stained mosaic 


paired to the above church is a building, erected by the same 
architect as the residence of the bishop and officiating clergy, 
which is a good specimen of the style and characier of similar 
structures in the fifteenth century. The bishop's sitting-rooms 
have oriel windows towards the street, partly filled with stained 
glass, and the fireplaces are of carved stone. The public rooms 
consist of a library, chapel, dining-hall, and audience-room ; the 
first. of which has a timber ceiling springing from braces. Ad- 
joining, and immediately communicating with that apartment, is 
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the chapel, small but lofty, having a tracery window filled with 
stained glass over the altar, an altar-screen of stone, carved with 
rich tabernacle work. A portion of the floor is laid with inerusted 
tiles, which have various ornamental devices. This chapel also 
contains some pictures of religious subjects i early German mas- 
ters, presented by the Earl of Shrewsbury. The dining-hall, which 
has been built in strict imitation of an ancient refectory, has an 
open roof framed with massive timbers, and has at its lower end a 
screen with folding doors, communicating with the kitchen of- 
fices ; and over it three figures of angels bearing the cross of 
St. Chad. At the other or upper end of this apartment is a 
raised dais, on the right hand of which is a bay-window filled 
with devices in stained glass, while above the dais is another 
window of three lights, which also contains several coats of arms, 
besides those of her present Majesty. The side windows also 
contain mottoes and devices in stained glass. The lower part of 
the walls are wainscoted and panelled, and the fireplace, which 
is very large, is entirely of carved stone. The other rooms are 
gene plain, nothing more than convenience having been studied 
in them. 
Catholic Church, St. George's Fields, London, is another struc- 
ture by Mr. Pugin, which was commenced last June on a piece of 
ground nearly facing Bethlehem Hospital, and in such manner 
that the building stands north and south, the chancel end being 
towards the former, the principal entrance and front towards the 
latter. The exterior is of white brick and stone, and the style of 
architecture Gothie ; but as the design does not yet sufficiently 
show itself, although the walls are carried about eighteen feet from 
the ground, we reserve a description of it for another opportunity. 
Trinity Church, Nottingham. This edifice, of which Mr. Ste- 
vens, of Derby, is the architect, and which was consecrated Octo- 
ber 13th, is in the early English style, with handsome buttresses 
dividing its sides into five bays (exclusively of the chancel) con- 
taining a single series of large triple lancet windows. The tower at 
the west end is carried up square to the height of 64 feet, when it 
becomes an octagon lantern, 24 feet high, surmounted by aspire 
(29 feet), making the entire altitude 117 feet. The general dimen- 
— of the plan are 129 feet by 64 externally, and 100 by 54 - 
within. 
Chapel, Great George Street, Liverpool. Of this building we 
can say very little, it having but: just come to our notice as this 
sheet is going to press. Judging however from a lithograph view 
of it, it will be a very rich piece of Grecian architecture, the prin- 
cipal front having a semicircular peristyle of eight fluted Corinthian 
columns around a cella of the same form, which last is crowned 
by a thotus, or sort of low dome, very much ornamented. 


2. MiscELLANEOUS BuILpinGs. 


New Houses of Parliament.—Hitherto we have not reported 
the progress of this most important of all the public structures 
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in the country, because, owing to the nature and extent of the 
works, there could be no very perceptible advance in them, nor 
could the building be expected to assume anything of shape till 
after a year or two from its commencement. It now begins to 
show itself, at least in the east wing, forming the Speaker’s resi- 
dence, at the end next Westminster Bridge; which, though 
comparatively a very small portion of the whole, would of itself 
form a noble piece of architecture—a fine specimen of the style 
adopted. This and the corresponding wing to the west, together 
with the whole of the river front, are carried up to the height of 
the top of the first-floor windows, and far surpass any idea that 
can be derived from drawings. Of the Bolsover stone, the species 
here’ used, the texture and colour are admirable, and with tints 
passing off from ochre to a bright silvery grey. No less admira- 
ble is the execution of the masonry, and the skill shown in the 
workmanship of all the ornamental details: several large panels, 
each consisting of a single stone carved with a coat of arms in bold 
relief, are intended to be placed between the lower and upper — 
windows of the two principal floors, instead of the spaces in those 
compartments being filled, as originally designed, with the smaller 
plain panelling carried along the front at that level. These panels, 
which represent the arms of all the English sovereigns from 
the Conqueror to Queen Victoria inclusive, have been designed 
by Mr. T.Willement. On passing along either ofthe two avenues 
leading through this portion of the building unto the terrace an 
immense vista of corridor is seen extending right and left, of 
which only the bare unfinished walls as yet exist. Having passed 
through this mass of building, we reach a very large open space 
behind, all of which will be covered by other buildings and courts, 
besides those portions of the plan which cannot be carried into exe- 
cution until the whole of the present Houses of Parliament, &c., 
shall have been cleared away. What is now seen from Palace- 
yard is two sides of the inner quadrangle of the Speaker’s 
residence, which, although it will be shut out from the public. 
view, is nevertheless as carefully finished, though in a simpler 
style than the rest, as ifintended to be exposed. The north front 
of this wing will be very distinctly seen from Westminster Bridge, 
since it is not only carried parallel with it, but extends to the 
distance of two of its arches. It consists, as far as now executed, 
of nine days formed by very elegant buttresses, semihexagonal 
in plan, and thus presenting an angle when viewed directly in 
front. In each bay there will be a single window below, with 
the water-table continued and carried up over it as a label or hood~ - 
moulding ; and above it two larger ones with a canopied niche 
immediately between them. One of the bays on this side is occu- 
pied below by an archway leading into the inner quadrangle. 
Royal . Exchange—At length everything preparatory to the 
rearing of the superstructure has been done, although little 
advance seems to have been made in it since the works were 
first commenced. Additional labour has been caused by excavat- 
ting the merchants’ area (originally intended to have been left 
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solid) for the purpose of extending the basement beneath that 
part of the plan: and this hasled to the discovery of some an- 
tiquities beneath what was the west wall of the former building, 
namely, the remains of some Roman structure, which proved, on 
examination, to have been founded on a very large pit or pond, 
irregular in shape, but about fifty feet in length from north to 
south, thirty-four in breadth, and thirteen in depth. This 
pit was filled with hardened mud, in which were immense quan- 
tities of bones of sheep, of bones and horns of stags, also nume- ~ 
rous fragments of the red Roman pottery usually ealled Samian 
ware, pieces of glass and glass vessels, broken lamps, &c., and 
several copper coins, two of the Emperor Vespasian, the re- 
mainder of Domitian,—all which antiquities were, by the terms of 
contract, reserved for the Gresham Committee. The works of 
the first contract, taken by Messrs. G. and R. Webb, were com- 
menced Nov. 4th, 1840, and ;may be computed at about 10,0007. 
For the second contract tenders were sent in by fourteen of 
the principal builders in town, the highest being for 135,5002., 
and the lowest, that by Mr. J. Jackson, for 115,900/., which 
last was taken. After much consideration as to whether the 
material employed should be magnesian limestone, similar to 
that used for the Houses of Parliament, it has been determined 
that the whole of the exterior of the building, with the exception 
of the socle or stylobate (which is to be of granite), shall be of Port- 
land stone, of the best quality, and carefully selected at the quar- 
ries, it being found that this stone varies much as to excellence 
and durability according to the beds from which it is procured. 
Though it would at present be rather premature to enter into 
—— description of the intended structure, yet, as we have 
itherto said nothing at all in regard to its plan, it will probably 
be expected that we should now afford some little general inform- 
ation relative to it. Owing to the peculiar shape of the site, 
occasioned by the direction of the adjacent streets and buildings, 
the plan will be a truncated triangle, for were the north and 
south sides continued they must meet at an acute point, or the 
vertex of the triangle, somewhere about the end of Prince’s Street. 
But that portion is cut off on a line nearly midway of the south 
front of the Bank, on which will be the west facade of the New 
Exchange. The east front, which will be parallel to it, will be 
carried as far back as what is called Freeman’s Court, so as to 
make the whole extent of the plan, on a line drawn through its 
centre from east to west, 293 feet; the width of the east end of 
the building being about 175 feet, and that of the west or nar- 
rower one 90. This last will have an octastyle Corinthian portico, 
whose columns will be 41 feet high; and this order will be con- 
tinued in pilasters along the other fronts, the interpilasters 
being filled up by a series of lofty rusticated arches below (each 
comprising a shop front, and entresol above it), and of large 
segmental-headed windows on the upper floor. The-north and 
south fronts will be alike, except that the first will have fifteen, 
the other only thirteen interpilasters or compartments.; and the 
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centre of both these facades, where there will be an entrance to 
the merchants’ area, will be distinguished by the three centre 
arches and windows over them being more decorated than the 
rest; besides which that portion of the elevation will be crowned 
by an attic, enriched with panels and reliefs, &c., rising above the 
balustrade forming the general termination of the edifice. The 
east front will be very similar to the above in design, except that 
a clock-tower or campanile, 170 feet high, will be carried up over 
the centre compartment. It has been objected against the tower 
(as shown in published views of the intended edifice) that, owing to 
its being put at that end of the building, it will hardly show itself, 
at least only as a secondary and remote feature, in the view from 
the Poultry, or as the building is approached from the west. Yet 
a similar objection might have been made had it been placed at 
the other end; or rather there would then have been more rea- 
sonable ground for finding fault, because in such case it might 
have been complained that there was no sufficiently striking and 
characteristic feature at that end, while objection might also very 
fairly have been made to the rather incongruous combination of 
a portico with a tower rising immediately behind it. Even were 
it in every other respect a matter of perfect indifference at 
which end the campanile is placed, there is one circumstance 
which at once decides in preference of that actually adopted, 
namely, that the campanile will now present itself, almost unex- 
pectediy, as a conspicuous architectural object to those who 
enter the area through the portico and vestibule leading from it, 
and will also have the advantage of the sun shining full upon it at 
those times when the Exchange is most frequented for business, 
whereas in the other it would have shadowed the area or inner 
cortile. This last-mentioned part of the plan—that which in fact 
constitutes the Exchange itself, properly so called, will be, includ- _ 
ing the ambulatory around it, 170 x 113 feet, or, taking the 

mere open area, 120 X 60. According to the view published in 
the ‘Surveyor’s Journal’ from the original designs, this court 
was to have had an open Doric colonnade around it below, but, 
owing to the great width of the intercolumns, and to there being 
a second order in attached columns forming a more solid super- 
structure over it, the effect was not what could be desired. The 
portion of the design, however, has now undergone considerable 
alteration, by which it will be materially improved; although it 
is not yet so definitively arranged as to warrant our entering into 
further particulars. In fact, the whole design has been revised 
and reconsidered by the architect, who in consequence of such 
study has now modified some of his first ideas materially for the 
better, both as regards matters of plan and arrangement, and 
those of design and decoration. As far as the exterior is con- 
cerned, the most extensive and important alteration will be that 
determined upon for the portico, which, instead of being, as shown 
in all drawings hitherto published of it, a simple monoprostyle, 
will now be made diprostyle, or advancing two intercolumns, 
besides having columns within, that is, one behind the third 
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column from either end of the outer range—a disposition of which 
we have as yet no example in any one of the numerous porticoes 
to be met with in the metropolis. Independently, therefore, of 
the greater effect the portico will acquire by being thus rendered 
more prominent in the general design, it will be rendered far more 
picturesque in itself, and possess that species of richness which 
is produced by play of perspective and of light and shade. The 
interior of the portico will be no less improved, since, instead of 
being a mere narrow strip, capable of being viewed within only 
from end to end, it will be divided into three compartments cor- 
responding with those of the back wall; and the centre one, 
which will be both deeper and wider than the other two, 
extending to the breadth of three intercolumns of the octa- 
style, will form a central avenue leading through the large 
open arch into a second one communicating immediately with 
the inner cortile. Another improvement in this part of the 
design is that the pitch of the pediment has been lowered, 
so that it is now of more pleasing proportions; and as the 
contracts for the building have been taken at much under what 
was allowed for by the architect’s estimates, it is to be hoped that 
the pediment will be embellished with sculpture,—a degree of 
finish all the more desirable now that the rest of the portico will 
be so much richer in character than was at first intended. Some 
increased effect might also be given to its interior by the appli- 
cation of both colour and gilding—if nowhere else, at least in the 
ceiling, where such decoration would be little exposed to injury 
from the weather. And were this done, it would follow almost 
as matter of course that the open-work gates of the centre arch 
within the portico should be of bronze or other metal richly gilt. 
Should any embellishment of the kind be introduced, and the 
tympanum of the pediment also be sculptured, this portico would 
then become a piece of architecture surpassing everything 
else of the kind in the metropolis, not in magnitude alone and 
variety of composition, but in the superior finish bestowed upon 
it. It is most satisfactory to learn that there seems to be every 
disposition to second the architect’s views for maturing and im- 
proving his design. 
New Building, Threadneedle Street.—Though the undertaking 
of a private individual (Mr. Moxhay, of Threadneedle Street), 
this edifice, already mentioned as the one on the site of the French 
Protestant Church, may very well claim to rank among public 
improvements and embellishments, for, although not yet com- 
pleted in its decorations, it is far more “‘ monumental” in its as- 
pect, both on account of its general air and of the magnitude of 
yits features, than most of our public structures. [ts destina- 
.tion is at present entirely matter of surmise. The front is 
92 feet in length and 54 high, has neither columns nor 
pilasters of any kind, and contains only five openings, viz. a 
doorway and two. windows on each side of it; nevertheless it 
will be one of the most striking and costly decorated speci- 
mens of architecture in the metropolis, and the upper part of the 
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front will be enriched with a bas-relief, 73 feet in length, with 
figures of the size of life. This piece of sculpture, designed 
and now in the course of being executed by Mr. M. L. Watson, 
is intended to be illustrative of commerce (the centre figure 
of the composition, and represented under the form of a Genius 
with outspread wings and hands, to denote its extensive influ- 
ence) and the fine arts, as encouraged and fostered by it. Of 
this decoration nothing is as yet visible, though the richly-sculp- 
tured cornice which terminates the elevation, and which, as far as 
it can at present be distinguished, is of unusual design, is nearly 
completed. In the design of the door and windows—the former of 
which is 9 feet wide by 24 high, the others 6 feet 9 inches by 16, 
and 9 above the level of the pavement—there is nothing remark- 
able. The interior, which is, however, at present a mere shell, 
with bare walls of brick-work, will consist chiefly of two 
very spacious apartments or halls, with some rooms (lighted 
from above) over that on the west side, which is 20 feet less 
lofty than the other. Both these halls are entered from a vesti- 
bule (16 x 22), the larger one, or that on the east side, 
through a square recess at its south end, in which is one of 
the windows towards the street. This room will be altogether 
about 100 feet in length, by 44 inits average breadth, and 50 in 
height, and will be lighted principally by three spacious lanterns. 
The sides of the room will be adorned with scagliola pilasters, 
forming an order whose cornice will be 40 feet from the floor, 
leaving a space of 10 feet for a richly decorated cove between it 
and the ceiling. At the north end there is to be a semi-circular 
recess with columns, lighted from above through a semi-dome over 
it. The other, or west hall, will have a similar recess at its north 
end, but with a large painted window behind the columns. 
Though much less in size than the other, its dimensions not ex- 
ceeding 60 by 40 feet, and 30 high, it will be a very noble apart- 
ment, and when the building shall have been fully completed it 
will, both internaily and externally, eclipse most others within 
the City, and not a few that are out of it. Such being the case, 
many will be anxious to learn the name of its architect; but that 
is a point as to which we can give no other information than 
that we have. heard that Mr. Moxhay is chiefly, if not entirely, 
his own architect. 

Liverpool, St. George’s Hall and the Assize Courts.—It was 
originally intended that the “ Hall” and the “ Courts” should 
form two separate structures; and ground for the purpose 
having been given by the corporation in the spring of 1839, 
premiums were offered for designs for the ‘first-mentioned and 
shortly afterwards for the other building; and in both com-. 
petitions (the first of 75, the second of 86 candidates) the first 
premium (250 and 300 guineas respectively) was awarded to 
Mr. H. Lonsdale Elmes, whose design for the “ Hall” presented a 
Grecian Ionic colonnade, while that for the Assize Courts showed 
a Grecian Doric facade, consisting of a central portico and 
lateral colonnades immediately connected with it. According to 
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the instructions first given, St. George’s Hall was to have been 
on the site where will now be the octangular tower marked T 
in the annexed block plan of the situation, while the courts 
would have been as at present, so that the two buildings would 
have stood at right angles to each other, the “ Hall” with its prin- 
cipal front facing the south, the fagade of the courts being to the 
east, and opposite that of the railway terminus, which is also 
shown in the plan. This arrangement was, however, subsequently 
abandoned, as St. George's Hall must have been overlapped by 
the other at its western extremity, it being impossible to set 
back the latter so as to clear the facade of the hall, and allow the 
whole of it to be seen in a front direction. As the successful 
competitor for both buildings, Mr. Elmes was accordingly in- 
structed to remodel his plans, when it was finally determined 
to unite the two into a single pile, and, so altered, his design was 
finally approved by the Town Council (May, 1841), and the 
foundations shortly after commenced. The following perspec- 
tive sketch will serve to show the general style and composition 
of the design. The order now adopted is Corinthian, continued 
throughout, and arranged so as to produce a very rich polystyle 
composition, possessing more than an ordinary pigvec of variety 
and contrast. In order to make up for the unfavourable im- 
pression attending the minuteness of the scale of the drawing, it 
must be borne in mind that the eastern facade, or the Jonger 
side of the building, is 420 feet, or only 38 less than that of the 
National Gallery, and much loftier, the columns being 45 
feet high and 4 feet 6 inches in diameter. The south front, 
which, owing to the great fall of the ground at the end of the 
site (about 16 feet), has the appearance of being raised upon a 
terrace, and thereby acquires both additional dignity and pic- 
turesque effect, consists chiefly of an hexastyle, monoprostyle 

ortico, recessed within so as to make its entire depth 24 feet. 

he columns are raised upon a stylobate 10 feet high, and con- 
tinued along the other fronts, and the height from the ground- 
line to the apex of the pediment is 95 feet, which is only 6 or 7 
less than that of the dome of the National Gallery. This front 
alone would constitute an imposing piece of architecture—and 
is yo a scale greatly surpassing anything of the kind yet erected 
in the metropolis,—yet it appears little more than a subordinate 
 savenen of the whole when compared with the eastern facade. 

ndependently of its beauties of design, this latter has the merit 
of clearly expressing the general internal arrangement of the 
plan : the advanced or monoprostyle colonnade in the centre is 
200 feet in length, and, being recessed, forms within an ample 
sheltered ambulatory 26 feet in depth ; this corresponds with St. 
George’s Hall, which comes in between the two Assize Courts, 


and defines itself externally in the composition, by being carried 
up higher than the rest. This division of the front consists of 
15 intercolumns, and the one on either side of it of 5 more. The 
architect has placed here square pillars, between which an orna- 
mental screen is carried up below, while the upper part of their 
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shafts are insulated ; thus a double contrast is produced, first be- 
tween the columns and the square pillars, next in respect to the 
closed and open 9 between the latter. The north front pre- 
sents a projecting hemicycle in which the order is continued in at- 
tached columns ; thus, while that part is so far in keeping with the 
rest, a very agreeable variety is produced, and the view of the 
building from the north-east differs considerably from that from 
the south-east, given in our cut. Whether contemplated or 
not, one advantage resulting from the north end of the building 
being brought out semicircularly is, that that projecting part 
will catch the sun much earlier than it would else strike upon 
a front so unfavourably placed as to aspect. This portion of 
the plan will form a concert-room to which there will be a 
separate entrance, and it makes the entire extent from north to 
south, including the steps leading up to the south portico, 500 
feet. Taking into account its unusual altitude, this structure will 
in tee of magnitude alone have very few rivals in the kingdom ; 
and how far it will have any for beauty and magnificence as an 
example of modern Grecian architecture, we will leave our read- 
ers to judge. | 
As regards the interior, we shall at present content ourselves 
with merely pointing out its principa divisions and their in- 
tended purposes. St. George’s Hall (indicated in the plan by: 
the letter G), measuring 161 by 75 feet, and 75 high, will be 
further extended along the upper part of its sides by a series of 
recesses 13 feet deep, apparently obtained out of the thickness 
of the walls, but in reality coming over the corridors which 
surround this part of the interior, and both separate it from, and 
connect it with, the two Law Courts AA. On the west side of 
the hall the light will be admitted laterally through windows 
within those recesses, and on the opposite one through small 
domes, one in each recess. During the assizes this spacious hall 
will be opened to the public as the approach to both the courts. 
At other times it will be appropriated, at the discretion of the 
council, to public or private meetings. The two courts, which 
are lighted from above, are similar in size, viz. 60 by 50 feet, 
and 35 high; and the concert-room at the north end of the 
building is 75 feet from east to west, and of the same extent in the 
other direction, measured through the spacious hemicycle on its. 
north side. The other principal apartments and their dimen-.. 
sions areas follows :— 
by 29 1S high 
29,25 18 4 
22 
30 
. 4,2 19 ,, 


The whole of the building will be thoroughly ventilated under 

the joint direction of Dr. Reid and the architect, and in such 

manner that the whole power of the apparaus may be directed 
L3 


Vice-Chancellor’s Court 
Sheriffs’ Jury Court 
Grand-Jury Room . 
North Entrance Hall 
South . ditto 
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to any one or more of the apartments according as circumstances 
may require. All the flues from the fireplaces will descend 
into the vitiated-air. tunnel, which will pass under the 
road to a-distance of 300 or 400 feet, where it will pass upa 
shaft 30 feet in diameter and 150 high, to which it is pur- 


posed togive externally the form of an octagonal tower (T), some- 
what in the style of the “Temple of the Winds.” 


Liverpool Collegiate Institution.—Altogether different in cha-. 


racter from the preceding, although by the same architect, is 
this other important structure now in progress in Liverpool, for 
which Mr. Eljmes’ design obtained the first premium from 
among those sent in by 28 ether competitors, all of whom were 
restricted to the Tudor style. A piece of ground for the 
purpose had been originally purchased in Soho Street, but it 
was afterwards determined to abandon that site for the present 
one in Shaw Street, on the south of Augustine’s Church, from 
which the building will be separated by a wide street on its 
north side, and will be similarly detached on its south, so that 
it has three distinct elevations, of which the west or principal 
one faces Shaw Street. The first stone was laid, Oct. 22, 1840, 
by Lord Stanley, with an inscription upon it purporting that 
the institution is for “ the education of the commercial, trading, 
and working classes, in accordance with the doctrines and 
of the Church England.” Although incapable of 

ing more, the annexed. cut will serve to explain the general 
design of the facade towards Shaw Street, which is a uniform 
composition, 280 feet in extent, collegiate in its aspect, and con- 
sistently decorated throughout. It is composed of three main 
divisions, viz. a centre and two slightly projecting wings ; for, 
though advanced forward, the middle compartment (contain- 
ing the entrance-porch below, and an open arch above it 
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forming a balcony) identifies itself with the central portion, 
and hardly interrupts its continuity, it not being carried up 
like a tower rising above the rest. As little too do the wings | 
or extreme compartments break the general mass, being dis- 
tunguished in their outline merely by the slight gable form 
given to their parapet by the canopied niche and statue 
there introduced. In other respects, those portions of the 
design are agreeably varied from the body or principal division 
of the front, and the lofty oriel windows carried up through two 
Stories acquire additional effect in consequence of there being 
no windows below them on the ground-floor, a circumstance 
that gives solidity and repose to the angles of the structure. 
The elevation contains three tiers of windows, those of the 
twoupper floors being combined together into a general compo- 
sition producing the effect of a single range of lofty windows. 
The apartments on the ground-floor are 14 feet high, and con- 
sist of six school-rooms (two 25x20 feet, two 40x 25, and two 
50x 25), dining-rooms, and keepers’ rooms, besides vestibules, 
waiting-rooms, and others of a subordinate nature. On the 
first floor are—the board-room, secretary’s room, nine school- 
rooms (two 50x 25, three 40 x 25, and four 25x 20), lecturers’ 
room, Jaboratory, &c., all 17 feet high. On the second are nine 
school-rooms (six 50x25, two 40x25, and one 25x 12), all 14 
feet high. The theatre, which is an octagonal building af- 
fording seats for 2000 persons, communicates with both the 
first and second floors, and behind it is a spacious music-room 
capable of being thrown open to, or shut off from, it at pleasure. 
There is besides a third or attic floor, containing several 
spacious rooms, lighted from the rcof, intended to serve as 
a@ museum, rooms for drawing, &c., and a sculpture gallery, 
which last is 115 feet in length. The material used for the 
building is red sandstone from the neighbourhood ; and the works 
were contracted for at 21,3792. 

British and Foreign School Society's Normal School, Borough 
Road.— Although the front of this structure, about 150 feet nm 
extent, is now nearly completed, with the exception of an ad- 
ditional wing at the west end, we shall reserve our description 
until next year, when we hope we shall be able‘to enter into fuller 

articulars than itis now in our powertodo. Itis by Mr, James 

ield, the architect of St. Olave’s School (described in our volume 
for 1836),:and is in what may be called the Anglo-Italian style of 
the 17th century. The basement floor is faced with stone, and 
the rest of the building of red brick with stone columns, en- 
tablatures, rustic quoins, and other dressings. The portion 
now executed is complete in itself, forming a centre with two 
wings slightly set back from it. We hope that the part which 
remains to be :added will be kept distinct from the rest, instead 
ef being made, according to the original-design,.a repetition of 
the wings; because, should the latter mode be pursued, the front 
will appear incomplete for want of a corresponding compart- 
ment:at theend, which abuts against a public road. 
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St. Pancras School, Paradise Street, Gray’s Inn Road.— 
The situation of this buildirfg is in a Jane of hovels. The 
front elevation (facing the west) is a small but pleasing 
design in the later Tudor style, with gables, pinnacles, and 
chimney-shafts constituting its chief decorations. The school 
itself is a hall 79 feet in length by 40 wide, with two large bays 
at the end (21 x 8 feet), and is lighted by long windows placed in 

irs within arched recesses on its sides, and by larger ones at 
its east and west ends. The height of the side walls, or up to 
the cornice, is 18 feet, but from the floor to the ridge of the roof 
29 feet. This last has arched beams and a panelled ceiling 
painted to imitate oak, while the other is paved with Claridge’s 

atent asphalt. In addition to the ordinary modes of venti- 
ation, a free circulation of air is obtained by means similar to 
those employed by the ancients for heating or cooling their 
baths, viz. by a number of _— passing both vertically and 
horizontally through the walls and communicating with the 
external air by iron gratings with moveable valves; and the 
same means used for keeping the place cool in summer will, with 
some slight variation, be made to serve for the transmission of 
fresh but warm air in winter. This hall will accommodate 
about 600 children, and on Sundays will be used as a chapel, 
a moveable communion-table and pulpit being at such times 
placed in it. In that part of the building which forms the 
master’s house, towards the street, there will be a committee- 
room. The total cost will not exceed 2000/. The architects are 
Messrs. Gough and Romieu. 

Surrey Pauper Lunatic Asylum.—96 acres of land at the south 
west corner of Wandsworth Common having been purchased 
for the purpose by the county of Surrey in 1839, a limited 
number of architects were invited to send in plans for the build- 
ing, on the understanding that the successful candidate should be 
employed conjointly with the county surveyor, who was also 
permitted to send in designs. Twenty-three designs were sub- 
mitted to the Committee. The design selected for execution 
was that by Mr. W. Moseley, the county surveyor for Middlesex, 
while premiums of 2007. and 100/. were awarded to those by 
Mr. A. H. Hunt, and Mr. J.B. Watson. The building stands on 
a gently rising ground, and forms a very extensive pile of the ar- 
chitecture of the latest Tudor wpsmend its exterior is marked 
by an-air of cheerfulness and comfort. The building has 
a certain degree of lively variety and picturesque richness, 
belonging not to the individual portions, but arising from 
the manner of grouping them and the general combination. 
This effect is considerably aided by the material, namely, red 
brick and stone, the brickwork itself being variegated with in- 
terlacings and devices formed by black headers, and the stone- 
work, copings, string-courses, rusticated quoins, and window- 
dressings producing. a mixture of horizontal :and vertical 
lines; so that great relief and effect is obtained by colour 
alone, independently of light and‘shade. The facade, which is 
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535 feet in extent, consists of three principal masses, viz. a 
centre and two wings, the latter 310 feet apart, and projecting 
85 feet. The middle portion or body between those advanced 
parts is subdivided into three others, that in the centre being dis- 
tinguished from the other two not only by its greater loftiness, 
but by being brought forward, aia not so much as the ex- 
tremities, as it advances only 46} feet, while the others project 
85 feet. Owing to this arrangement, which may be termed com- 
pound, there is a centre with two receding wings, which together 
with them becomes a centre between two advanced wings. Each 
of these masses of the building is again variously subdivided. The 
centre, which is 68 feet in width, is formed into three breaks, each 
of which is crowned by a finialled gable; and the larger or ex- 
treme wings form architectural masses with pavilions at their 
angles carried up a story higher than the intervening compart- 
ments, while each of those pavilions is again made to consist of 
two smaller ones with a narrower gabled compartment between 
them. The roofs and chimney-shafts further contribute towards 
diversity of outline. The facade has a western aspect, there- 
fore the sun falls upon some portion of it the greater part 
of the day—on the south side of the projecting ceutre and north 
wing, for instance, while the rest isin shade. The building is 
almost entirely fire-proof throughout, the wards and cells for 
the patients: completely so, there being no wood-work of an 
kind in them, except the doors. The plan is divided by the ad- 
vanced centre of the facade, and the offices extended in a line 
behind it, into two uniform portions ; that on the north side is 
allotted to male, the other, on the south, to female patients; and 
the entire number of persons thus provided for is 300. On each 
side of the building are three separate walled-in courts, for the 
tients to walk in and take air and exercise; and within the 
uilding the several corridors and cells are so arranged as to 
allow of the inmates being suitably classified. Of course the in- 
terior offers nothing that is, architecturally, bgt: ng note, ex- 
cept it be the principal staircase and the chapel. e former of 
these is 22 feet x 18 feet 6 inches, or, including the corridors, 
from which it is divided by open stone arches, 33 feet 6 inches. 
The chapel, which is on the first-floor, is 35 feet x 27 feet 
2 inches, and has an open timber roof, and a spacious window 
at its north and south end. The entire cost of the building is 
about 63,0007. 
Railway Terminus, Brighton, is a handsome structure in the 
Italian style, surrounded on the ground-floor by an advanced 
loggia of a Tuscan or plain Doric order, including which, the 
total extent of the front is 175 feet, but that of the building en- 
closed by it only 150. This colonnade is divided into three por- 
tions, the centre one of which consists of nine intercolumns, 
formed by 10 columns with arches springing from their capitals, 
the other two, of four intercolwmns each, without arches. The 
upper part is similarly divided into three compartments, that in 
the middle having a single floor, with nine windows, whose pedi- 
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ments are alternately angular and segmental, while the others 
have three windows each on that floor, and three others above 
the general cornice ; the ends of the building are carried up as 
a sort of attic, while over the cornice of the intermediate or centre 
portion is a balustrade, interrupted by a solid parapet or podium 
over the three middle windows, which is surmounted by a large 
clock-dial and sculpture around it, forming an acroterium. 
Though without anything particularly remarkable as to the de- 
sign, the upper half of the exterior is sober and good ; but with 
the lower one we are not so well satisfied; not that we at all 
object to the combination of arches and columns, the former 
springing immediately from the capitals of the latter; on the 
contrary, that division of the colonnade is exceedingly well pro- 
portioned, and pleasing and picturesque, and acquires consider- 
able richness from the keystones tothe arches and the span- 
drels between them being sculptured. What we object to is, the 
immediate transition from columns supporting arches to columns 
of the same height bearing a horizontal entablature. One dis- 
agreeable effect hence arising is, that the intercolumns being of 
the same width throughout, those covered horizontally become 
much ‘too wide, and give these colonnades a poor and strag- 
gling appearance, which is further increased by there being 
merely. a ‘single column at the outer angle, notwithstanding 
that there are coupled columns grouped with a pilaster where 
the arcaded part of the loggia terminates, and also coupled co- 
lumns at the returns of these very same colonnades at the ends 
of the building. Another disagreeable circumstance thus 
occasioned is, that, while above, the centre of the 
re less lofty than the extremities, the reverse takes place 
below, the arcaded loggia being more elevated than the colon- 
nades in continuation of it. In this case it would certainly have 
been more advisable to have continued the arcade throughout, 
with no other change than that of turning the arches upon rus- 
ticated piers instead of columns, at the ends and returns of the 
building. With sufficient variety there would then have been 
greater unity and consistency ; and it would perhaps have been 
a further improvement had the two pavilions forming the ends 
of the fagade been brought forward over the arcades below, in- 
asmuch as the whole would have thereby acquired an air of 
greater compactness and solidity. Internally the ground-floor 
of the building is occupied by the booking-offices for the first and 
second class London trains, and offices for the Shoreham, &c., 
goods traffic; besides waiting-rooms, &c., for passengers. There 
are two staircases communicating with the floor above, which 
contains a large board-room, secretary’s apartments, and other 
official rooms, The other floor at each end is appropriated to 
the residences of the superintendent of police, &c. The build- 
ing was commenced in September 1840, and completed in Sep- 
tember 1841, at the sum of 12,6607. of 

Savings Bank, Bath. The business of this establishment 
(founded in 1815) having latterly very much increased, it was 
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(Savings Bank, Bath.] 


determined to erect a new building, and a piece of ground was 
accordingly taken in Charlotte Street, a new street leading from 
Queen Square to the lower Bristol Road. A committee having 
been appointed, architects were invited to send in designs,— 
the estimate being limited to 2500/., and that by Mr. George 
Alexander (who had previously obtained one of the premiums for 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool) was selected. We understand that, 
before being finally appointed architect, Mr. Alexander agreed 
with the committee that, incase the building .at all exceeded the 
stipulated sum, they should be at libertytodischarge him, without 
his bemg entitled to any remuneration; all the drawings re- 
maining in their hands to do with them as they pleased. Tend- 
ers were received from six or seven of the principal builders at 
Bath, all of which were, with one exception, within the estimate, 
and that of Mr. D. Aust was taken at 23501. ' 
The structure is entirely faced with freestone, and forms an 
insulated cubic mass, 44 feet square, and ‘about the same in 
height. Although of very moderate size, itis a tasteful piece of Ita- 
lian astylar composition, stamped by a certain vigour and breadth. 
For this character it *sin no small: degresangebiedto the corni- 
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cione, which rather increases than at all detracts from simplicity, 
inasmuch as it gives unity of*expression to the whole. A mas- 
culine boldness as well as finish is also produced by the rustic 
quoins (each consisting of a single stone), which are further made 
to contribute to variety of decoration, by diminishing according 
to the different stages of the building; by which means an ap- 
oi of massiveness is obtained below, and of comparative 
ightnessabove. Another peculiarity, though Pa perceptible 
in our drawing, is, that, without being treated as a distinct base- 
ment, the ground-floor is slightly projected, so that the pe- 
destals to the columns of the windows rest upon its string- 
course, whereby greater solidity is given to the lower part of 
the building. The effect of the building is not marred by iron 
railings to the area, but, on the contrary, rather set off by the 
podium around it. Taken altogether, this small building shows 
a happy originality of treatment. | 
Gray's Inn, New Libraries, §c.—This building (by Messrs. 
Wigg and Pownall), which was slightly mentioned in our last 
volume, is, although of no great extent, a very great improve- 
ment to the place. It comes in between the hall and chapel, 
and in combination with them forms a mass of buildings separat- 
ing South Square from Gray’s Inn Square, overlapping the chapel 
on its south side, and filling up the space between that and the hall 
towards the larger square. In consequence of this alteration, 
nearly the whole of the north side of South Square now presents 
not a uniform elevation, but arange of building consistent 
in general character, though varied as to design, and broken 
into distinct parts; and were the other sides to be rebuilt 
or re-fronted in the same style of architecture, that court might 
be rendered superior to anything else of the kind in London. 
The entrance to the new building is from this court, through a 
peepsoting porch of three open arches in front ; within these are 
two vestibules, the first about 10, the other, which comprises 
the staircase, about 20 feet square, and beyond the latter is what 
is-termed the Pension Room, where the benchers’ retire after 
dinner from the hall, from which last there is a door communi- 
cating with the inner vestibule. The apartment just mentioned, 
which is the only public one on this floor, the others being for 
clerks’ and steward’s offices, &c., is 28 feet by 21, exclusive of a 
spacious recess at its south end, facing a large bay-window at the 
opposite one, overlooking Gray’s Inn Square. On the upper 
floor are three libraries, that for the henchers less spacious than 
the others, but with a highly ornamented ceiling, and lighted by 
the large window over the porch. The students’ library, which is 
38.x 22 feet, forms the upper part of that division of the build- 
ing which is to the east of the porch, and comes against the 
south side of the chapel ; and the third comes over the Pension 
Room, with which it corresponds in size. pluesii 
Lincoln’s Inn, New Vice-Chancellor’s Courts. A new building 
has just been erected with great rapidity, in the small square 
adjoining Chancery Lane, so as nearly to fill up that space, and 
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shut out from view the hall and chapel on its west and north 
sides ; and as in itself it makes no pretensions whatever even to 
handsomeness of appearance, it cannot by any means be con- 
sidered an architectural improvement. It being, intended 
merely as a temporary one, rendered indispensably necessary on 
account of the additional courts now required, we may look forward 


ae _— alterations of a more substantial and permanent 
ind. 


XXI.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 


From July, 1840, to November, 1841. 


1840. July 3. The Amoy fort destroyed by Captain Bourchier, in consequence of 
the Chinese firing upon a boat sent with a flag of truce. None of Her Majesty’s sub- 
jects were injured, but the Chinese dead strewed the beach in numbers. 

5. The island of Chusan, and its capital the city of Ting-hae-heen, seized by the 
British forces. The loss of the Chinese was estimated at 25 persons, 91 small pieces of 
cannon, and a considerable quantity of military and other stores. Some excess ensued 
among the British troops, and it was found necessary to re-embark one regiment. 
— still blockaded, which the Chinese Commissioner Lin takes active measures to 

efend. 

30. A party of ten persons having been sent by Governor Gawler, from Adelaide, 
in South Australia, to investigate the fate of the crew of a vessel wrecked off the 
southernmost point of the South Australian coast, land this day at the place in question, 
and discover the remains of several of the persons they sought, who had been mur- 
dered by the natives. Two of the murderers were afterwards discovered, and summarily 
executed on the spot by Major O’Halloran,“in pursuance of orders from the governor. 
Much excitement was caused by the circumstance at Adelaide. 

August 6. Mr. Stanton, the acting British chaplain at Macao, seized and placed in con- 
finement by a party of Chinese. 

19. It beiug supposed that the Chinese intended to attack the English in Macao, 
Her Majesty’s ships Hyacinth and Larne attacked the fortifications at the barrier, 
and destroyed them with about sixty of their defenders. 

October 18. The combined force, §000 or 10,000 men in all, of Dost Mahomed Khan, 
andthe Wali of Kholam, defeated by a small detachment of British soldiers under the 
command of Brigadier Dennie, consisting of about 1000 men. The Dost was severely 
wounded, and three sirdars and 500 of his men left dead on the field; together with 
the whole of his camp equipage, baggage, standards, kettle-drums, &c. 

27%. The session of the Jamaica House of Assembly opened by Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
who said the conduct of the emancipated population was most praiseworthy, and that 
their condition had greatly phan, 

November 2. Dost Mahomed once more completely defeated in Afghanistan, and 
surrenders himself to Sir W. M‘Naghten, the British Envoy at the court of Shah 
Soojah. The British suffered severely in the action, particularly as regarded their officers, 
many of whom were killed and wounded. 

6. Another powder magazine exploded at Acre. It appeared like acolumn, at least five 
hundred ya in height, of thick yellow smoke and dust, with a loud report, suc- 
ceeded by a white smoke, and the bursting of as many as a thousand deadly shells: 


_ 250 persons were killed or wounded on the shore, besides fifteen marines killed and 


officers wounded on the ships of the British fleet anchored close by. 

1l. Of the 3420 troops landed at Chusan, 309 had now died, 200 more had 
been invalided, and 400 sent to Manilla for change of air. The extensive mortality 
and sickness was attributed partly to the climate, and partly to the bad quality of the 
provisions obtained from Calcutta. A few days later Admiral Elliot resigned his com- 
mand to Commodore Bremer. 

26. Three or four thousand mountaineers, led by a chief of the Druses and by the 
Emir of the Muatualis, attempted to create a rising in the Haouran, against the 
tian authority, but were cut to pieces by Ibrahim Pasha; the latter still at the head of 
a considerable army, estimated at the least at about 40,000. About this time the captain 
of a Turkish frigate employed to transport 1400 Egyptian prisoners from Syria to 
Constantinople, having been informed that most of them were provided with money, 


retused to let them have water or other necessaries of life except at the most exorbitant 
price. In consequence 400 persons perished. The captain was sentenced to death. 
27. Mehemet Ali accepts the terms offered by the allies through Commodore Napier ; 


and agrees to evacuate Syria, restore the Turkish fleet, and receive Egypt as a herelliany 
fief of the Porte. 
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December 1. A desperate defence made by 4000 Beloochees, posted among the hills at 
Kotriah, in Scinde Indies), against the attack of 900 sepoys, 60 horse, and two 
field-pieces, commanded by Lieut. Marshall. They were, however, ultimately beaten 
with the loss of 500 men. The British had 11 killed and 30 wounded. 

2. Admiral Stopford writes from Beyrout to Mehemet Ali disallowing the convention 
made between the latter and Commodore Napier, and four days later sends an officer 
to intimate the decision of the allies, that his highness must give up without delay the 
Turkish fleet, and recall his troops from Syria, &c., to ypt, and on his so doing the 
Four Powers will recommend the Sultan to re-establish Mehemet Ali in the Pashalic of 

The latter adopts the course pointed out. 

5. During the debates on the address in the French Chamber of Deputies which ter- 
minated this day in favour of the ministers, M. Guizot observed that the policy of the 
government Was the maintenance of an armed peace, with the present armament of 
500,000 men, as opposed to the policy (of M. Thiers) which the extension of 
the armament to 900,000 men. 

9. The President of the United States, Mr. Van Buren, delivers his (farewell) mes- 
sage to Congress. He congratulates hiscountrymen upon another year of health, peace, 
and plenty, and announces their relations with all the powers of the world to be those of 
honourable peace. With regard to the north-eastern boundary question, a hope of 
speedy and satisfactory settlement with the British government is expressed. 

12. Marshal Soult presented to the Chamber of uties a pro of law for an 
pag credit of 140 millions of francs, to defray the expenses of the fortifications 
of Paris. 

15. The Lord Chancellor gave judgment in the case of Mr. Baines of Leicester, decid- 
ing against the objections raised by Mr. Baines’s counsel, and remanding him to prison. 

n a recent address delivered by the Rev. Mr. Mathew, the number of “‘ Teetotalers ”’ 
was estimated at 3,300,000. 

This day the remains of Napoleon were deposited in the Hdtel des Invalides, Paris. 
A brief notice of the progress of this interesting event may be useful. In the beginning 
of May, 1841, an application was made by the French to the British government on the 
subject of the removal of the a and the following answer returned :—‘‘ The govern- 
ment of Her Britannic Majesty hopes that the promptness of ‘its answer may be con- 
sidered in France asa proof of its desire to blot out the last trace of those national 
animosities which during the life of the Emperor armed England and France against 
each other. The British government hopes that, if such sentiments survive anywhere, 

they may be buried in the tomb about to receive the remains of Napoleon.” One mil- 
lion of francs (40,000/.) was granted by the Chamber of Deputies to defray the expenses 
of the expedition that was to bring home the Emperor’s remains, and the command of 
the latter was intrusted to the king’s son, the Prince de Joinville, with whom were 
associated Bertrand, Gourgaud, the younger Las Casas, snd Marchand, the Emperor’s 
valet, all the latest and most devoted of Napoleon's adherents. The Belle Poule frigate 
and the Favorite corvette were the vessels employed. On the 16th of October the coffin 
was found in the grave and opened, when the body was found in an unhoped-for state 
of preservation. The Emperor himself was once more visible. His features, though 
somewhat changed, were perfectly recognisable; the hands were white and characteris- 
tically beautiful as ever; even the favourite costume of the Imperial Guard remained 
still entire, or nearly so ; also the epaulettes, decorations, and hat. At the feet were the two 
vases containing the heart and the stomach. We need scarcely add that this scene was 
beheld with deep and general emotion. The same day the remains were embarked, 
and on the 18th the ships set sail. They reached Cherbourg on the 30th of November, 
where the body was transferred from the Belle Poule to the Normandie steam-boat, to 
be towed up the Seine. The excitement of the populace along the shores of the river, 
as the boat passed along, may be easily sup . The body first re-touched the soil of 
France at Courbevoie, & the extremity of the bridge of Neuilly, where it was placed on 
a most magnificent car, and carried in ion towards its 
countless multitudes of spectators. One hundred and fifty thousand soldiers are said to 
have assisted at the ceremony. It was a noticeable feature of the eveut that the whole 
family of the Emperor were absent, being all proscribed, and iu exile, or, as in Prince 
Louis's case, in prison. 

16. A royal decree issued by the Spanish government, arn ih or in effect abolish- 
ing, the fueros of Navarre, provisionally, that is to say, until a law on the subject should 

29. Espartero, Duke of Victory, expels the Papal Nuncio from Spain. 

1841. Jan. 2. In the Chamber of Deputies ee decided this day. that the fortifica- 
tion of Paris should consist of a continuous wall, embracing both banks of the Seine, and 
of detached forts, both to be simultaneously executed, and the whole to be completed 
within three years. 

3. The metropolis visited by a severe thunder-storm, which travelled in a north- 
easterly direction over the greater part of England, and across the Channel to France. 
The spire of Spitalfields church was much injured, and that of Streatham totally de- 
stroyed. Three churches in Dundee were also burnt, at an estimated loss of between 
30,000/. and 40,000/. 
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4. The London and Dublin Steam Company’s vessel Thames wrecked off the Scilly 
= and all on board, sixty or seventy in number, perished, with the exception of 

‘our persons. 

The Great North of England Railway opened for the conveyance of coals and goods. 

7. The rebuilding of the Royal Exchange commenced. 

9. At a meeting of the Repeal Association, Dublin, the secretary presented an account 
of the receipts and expenditure from April 15 to December 31 ; from which it appeared 
the former amounted to 2688/. 5s. 10d., and the latter to 2569/.8s. 3d. Many repeal 
meetings held about and from this time, one at Munster to meet Mr. O’Connell, attended 
it is said by about 150,000 persons. At the opening of the Quarter Sessions, Dublin, on 
the same day, the Recorder attributed the small number of prisoners for trial to the 
great improvement produced by the Temperance movement. 

The Bogue Forts, at Canton, attacked by a land force of about 700 sepoys, 200 
European soldiers, and 400 seamen and marines, under the command of Major Pratt, 
and by Her Majesty’s ships Calliope, Larne, and Hyacinth, which opened a cannonade, 
and by the steamer Nemesis, which threw shells into the town. In two hours the fort 
was in the possession of the British, with a loss of 3 killed and 23 wounded. The 
Chinese loss is estimated at from 500 to 700. Another fort was similarly taken after a 
spirited resistance, and a third was about to be attacked when the Chinese commander- 
in-chief made a communication to Captain Elliot, which produced a cessation of hosti- 
lities. During these attacks, a fleet of junks was dispe with great loss. On the 20th 
Captain Elliot announced the nature of the arrangements in progress; the cession of 
Hong Kong to the British, an indemnity of six millions of dollars, and direct official 
intercourse between the two governments. 

11. Scott, ‘the American diver,” a person who had made himself notorious by leap- 
ing from almost incredible heights into the water, was this day amusing the tators 
around him, whilst preparing to leap from Waterloo Bridge, by various frolics, and 
among the rest performed a trick to imitate hanging. But on one of the repetitious of 
the a vay Rag wretched man hung himself in earnest, and before he could be cut down 

The Hertfordshire magistrates acopt the provisions of the Rural Police Act by a 
vote of 38 to 34. 

Commodore Napier obtains from Mehemet Ali his consent to the delivery of the 
Turkish fleet; and on the following day the Sultan sends an officer with his firman 
according to his Highness the hereditary possession of Egypt. 

An insurrection breaks out in the canton of Argovia, during the ]0th, 11th, and 12th 
of January, in opposition to the new and highly liberal constitution, which had been - 
adopted by a vote of the majority. After several skirmishes, in which many were 
killed, the insurgents were defeated. A similar outbreak, from a similar cause, in the 
canton of Soleure, had previously met with a similar fate. The monks had taken 
part with the revolters of Argovia; in consequence of which the government had sup- 
pressed all monasteries within the province. 

15. Great meeting of Irish Reformers held in the theatre, Hawkins-street, Dublin, 
to oppose the passing of Lord Stanley's Registration Bill. The requisition for calling 
the meeting was signed by 44 peers, 19 baronets, 60 deputy-lieutenants, 380 magistrates, 
300 Protestant and Roman Catholic clergymen, 300 proprietors, and 400 mer- 
chants and professional men. 

17. The Brent River and Grand Junction Canal, which unite near Brentford, overflowed 
their banks, owing, it is supposed, to the recent and rapid thaw. Boats, barges, and 
lighters were forced from their moorings and driven towards the Thames ; the houses at 
the southern extremity of the town were flooded ; strong walls broken down ; and much 
damage done. One person lost his iife. The inhabitants of the neighbourhood threw 
open the infant-schools for the admission of the boatmen and their families, i 
them with food, and generally exhibited a praiseworthy desire to assist the sufferers. 
About the same time several other extensive floods occurred in different parts of the 
country. At Shrewton, a village on Salisbury Plain, 36 houses were washed away, and 
three lives lost. At Sunderland, extensive injury was done to the shipping in the River 
Wear by floating masses of ice. ; 

18. Dinner at Belfast given to Mr. O'Connell by the friends of Repeal. 

News arrives of a es | of peace between France and Buenos Ayres. _ : 

19. A general meeting of delegates from all the principal railway companies in England 
held at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, to consider the best means of preventing a 
recurrence of the numerous recent accidents. : 

21. The Cairo telegraph announced that Ibrahim Pasha and his army hal arrived at 
Ramla, near Gaza, in their return to Egypt; the troops in great destitution and dis- 
order. 

A great meeting took place in Mr. Marshall’s mill at Holbeck, near Leeds, the ob- 
ject of which was to effect a union between the middle and working classes, by a 
movement in favour of further Reform. Several members of Parliament and distin- 

i political men were present. 

22. A land-slip took place in the mountain above Gragnano, near Castellamare, 
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which crushed 60 houses, and buried with them, it is supposed, above a hundred pare. 
The King of the Two Sicilies set 400 pioneers to work, encouraging them by his pre- 
sence, and on the day weernen | five living persons and 35 corpses were extricated. 

26. Opees of the session of Parliament. 

27. r much delay, and it is understood with much reluctance, the Sultan issued 
afirman granting to Mehemet Ali terms virtually the same as those agreed to by 
Admiral Stopford. 

30. The debates on the fortification of Paris brought to a close. . 

Feb. 3. Lord Falkland, in opening the legislature of Nova Scotia, renewed his 
assurance of governing upon the principle of responsible government. 

4. The United States Bank once more suspended payment. 

B Soi Duke of Wellington seized with a sudden illness during a sitting of the House 
rds. 

6. Justice Littledale takes leave of the bar, in the Court of Queen’s Bench. ~ 

7. The old church of Camberwell destroyed by fire. 

" 8. The elections in Madrid ended this day entirely iu favour of the Liberal party, 
headed by Espartero. The same may be said of the elections generally through the 
provinces. A seditious intrigue had been discovered among the soldiers of the regi- 
ment of the Queen Regent, which was a ordered out of the capital. 

10. The union of the two Canadas proclaimed at Montreal, and Lord Sydenham 
takes the oath of office. 

13. A dinner given by the New Zealand Company to Lord John Russell at the London 
Tavern, when a great uumber of the most emiuent and influeutial men of all parties 
were present. The immediate occasion of the festival was to celebrate the birth of the 
youngest of the colonies of Great Britain. 

17. The late King of Holland marries the Countess of Oultremonte, for whose sake he 
had abdicated the throne. 

19. A most appalling disaster occurred off Holyhead, at two hours past midnight, 
when the New York emigrant ship Governor Fenner, with 124 persons on board, came 
into collision with the Dublin steamer Nottingham, and was immediately sunk. Allon 
board'perished, with the exception of the master and mate. The Nottingham received 
severe injury, but was towed safely back to Liverpool with its passengers and crew. 

Wynyard House, the seat of the Marquis of Londonderry, burnt down. The esti- 
mated loss was fram 200,000/. to 300,000/. 

20. A meeting of members of the House of Commons, Mr. Hume in the chair, held 
at the Thatched House Tavern, St. James’s-street, at which resolutions were passed in 
favour of a more liberal system of commerce. 

An experiment performed in the presence of Sir Robert Peel, Sir George Murray, 
Sir Henry Hardinge, and other eminent political and military men, with a new 
infernal machine for'‘destroying ships, cities, and armies. A boat 23 feet long and 7 
broad, filled with solid timber, firmly riveted together, was in an instant scattered 
into thousand fragments. The weight of the instrument was not more than eighteen 

nds. 

Fresh difficulties raised on the Turco-Egyptian question by the Porte demanding, 
among other matters, the right of choosing from Mehemet Ali’s heirs ‘‘ him that shall 
suit it best;” which the latter absolutely rejected, and which was ultimately waived by 
the Porte, through the representations of the ambassadors of the Five Powers. Terrible 
suffering experienced by the retreating Egyptian army under Ibrahim, in consequence 
chiefly of the attitude assumed by the Turkish general Jochmus. In all, it is said, 
of 40,000 men who left Damascus, only 20,000 survived the march ; multitudes of women 
and children also perished in this disastrous retreat. 

22. The long-pending question regarding the validity of the new charters of Muni- 
cipal Incorporation affecting the local governments of Manchester, Birmingham, Bolton, 
and Devonport, decided in their favour, in the Exchequer Court Chambers, by a majority 
of the Judges present. 

23. The Royal Dublin Society, having refused to adopt the recommendation of the 
Lord Lieutenant for aitering their rules, receive notice that the Irish Estimates would 
not contain the usual grant. 

27. Prince Albert elected an Elder Brother of the Trinity House, in the room of the 
Marquis of Camden, deceased. 

29. The Waterloo Bridge foot-toll reduced from a penny to a halfpenny. 

March 2. From the report presented this day at the annual meeting of the rietors 
of the Thames Tunnel, it appeared that the Tunnel was completed to within 12 yards 
of Wapping High Street. The total cost at this period had been about 400,000/. ' 

About the same time news arrived from America of increasing political difficulties be- 
tween the United States and England. 

The Tigris, a» American vessel, having been seized by a British war-brig as a slaver, 
was sent to Salem in Massachusetts for adjudication, in the care of a midshipman, 
Mr. Jackson. The court at Salem pronounced the seizure illegal. An action of 
trespass was immediately brought against Mr. Jackson, who pleaded that he acted under 
orders, and was not personally liable. The court ruled that that was a matter for con- 
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sideration between the two governments, but that there was clearly within the court o 

Massachusetts a ground of action for trespass. Several American citizens became bail 
for Mr. Jackson's appearance at the trial. This case is remarkable as raising the same 
question as Mr. M‘Leod’s, and at the same time thereby helping to swell the excitement 
existing in the United States, and which was increased by the recent proceedings with 
regard to that individual. An order toadmit Mr. M‘Leod to bail obtained ; but, on account 
of the excitement existing, it was thought advisable to defer his leaving the prison 
till the following morning. In the mean time numerous armed assemblages of men 
took place round the prison, to prevent any egress, and in the course of the following 
day the bail were wrought upon by threats to surrender him, or, in other words, decline 
the responsibility they had undertaken. Subsequently a grand jury returned a bill 
soaing Mr. M‘Leod guilty of murder after three days had been spent in hearing evi- 

ence. 

Two brothers, merghants, of the name of Wallace, indicted, and subsequently found 
guilty, at the Central Criminal Court, of having caused the wilful destruction of the 
ship Dryad, whilst at sea, for the purpose of defrauding the insurance brokers. 

4. General Harrison, who had been elected President of the United States by a con- 
siderable majority over his rival, Mr. Van Buren (the late President), is formally 
installed this day, and delivers his inaugural address. In his remarks bearing upon 
the relations of the United States with Englund, a decidedly peaceful tendency was 


apparent. 

>" A protocol signed at a conference of the Plenipotentiaries of the ‘Five "Powers, 
stating that Mehemet Ali has unconditionally submitted to the Sultan, and has been 
forgiven by the latter, who has made known his intention of investing him with the 
hereditary Pashalic of Egypt; consequently the agents of these Powers would now 
return to Alexandria. 

6. The Prinee de Moskwa, son of Marshal Ney, took his seat in the French Chamber, 
and immediately addressed the house, declaring he should never desist from seeking to 
obtain a reversal of the sentence against his father. 

8. Great meeting held at Liverpool, to petition parliament for a revision of our 
Pe ngRer code. Many similar meetings held in different parts of the country about 
this period. 

9. The long-pending cause of the African negroes found on board the -- Amistad, 
who, whilst being conveyed as slaves, had risen against the crew, and killed them, 
decided this day by a judgment of the supreme court of the United States. The 
negroes were declared to be free men, and all claims against them dismissed. 

14. Canada papers of this date record the progress of the elections for the parliament 
of the United Provinces, which had been attended in some placeswith riots and loss 
of life. The result was generally favourable to the Union party. 

15. At a meeting of the Vice-Chancellor, heads of houses, and Proctors of Oxford 
University, a resolution passed condemning the tracts which have excited so much atten- 
tion under the appellation of the Puseyite tracts. 

For the third time a boy of the name of Jones is discovered in the Queen’s apart- 
ments, his object being apparently no other than to satisfy his ‘‘ curiosity.”’ 

17. A statue of the Marquis of Wellesley voted by acclamation by the court 
of East India proprietors to be placed in the court-room of the India House. 

20. Father Mathew continues the work of social reformation in Ireland. On this 
and the two following days he is said to have administered the temperance pledge to 
120,000 persons. 

23. A futile attempt at insurrection breaks out in Marseilles, and 12 or 15 persons are 
arrested with arms in their possession. Riotous demonstrations also in the same night 
in the d ment of Vaucluse. 

25. A discovery at Windsor Castle of a serious robbery of plate, consisting of part of 
a silver table, a silver crown belonging to Charles II., &c. he robber unkuown. 

The ward inquest of Farringdon Within having presented to the Court of Aldermen 
an appalling account of the state of the poor in their district, and recommended the 
building of houses to be let to the working classes at moderate rents, the subject was 
this day brought before the court, and a motion made which was negatived by a large 


majority. 

30. The Glasgow and Greenock Railway opened, and a general holiday observed 
throughout the line. . 

About this period also many repeal meetings continue to be held in Ireland. 

The French Chamber of Deputies fix the duration of copyright to 30 years after the 
author’s death. 

The King of Prussia reforms the constitutional law and privileges of the states of that 


country. 

31 "Fhe annual meeting of the Metropolitan Anti-Corn-Law Association gives us an 
opportunity of referring to the numerous auti-corn-law meetings held about and from 
this period in all of the country. . 

April 4. General Harrison, the President of the United States, dies of an attack of 
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pleurisy, and within a month of his inauguration. On the following day Mr. Tyler, the 
ice- President, on whom, in such emergeacies, the President's office devolves, takes the 
proper oath, and assumes the supreme government. 


6. A reduction on the postage of letters passing between Great Britain and Germany 


takes place. 

ll. te is announced that Mr. Macready, whose mauagement of Covent Garden had 
excited so much interest during the brief period he had held the theatre, has become the 
lessee of Drury Lane. ; 

— Much anxiety caused by the non-arrival of the President steam-ship; and for some 
weeks from this period, rumours of its having been seen sometimes as a wreck, some- 
times as returning home, continued to prevail; but not the slightest evidence of its 
fate has been discovered, even up to the moment at which we write. Among the passen- 

rs, 27 in number, with two children, were a son of the Duke of Richmond, and 

r. Tyrone Power, the accomplished comedian. The President» was, we believe, the 
largest steam-ship ever built. It measured 268 feet in length, 42 feet in breadth within 
the paddle-boxes, and its tonnage was 1921. 

— The Dean of York deprived of his office and rank in the church for simony. 

12. Papers from Hobart Town to this date give intelligence of the exploring ex-_ 

tion to the South Pole, conducted by Captains Ross and Crozier, which appears to 
we been highly successful. ; 

The Spanish Chambers declare Espartero Regent during the minovity of the Queen, 
by a vote of 179 to 103, over Arguelles, the other competitor. 

15. A general meeting of the newly-formed Agricultural Society of Ireland held, and 
its objects announced. The receipts amount to 3983V. 

19. Commodore Napier lands at Liverpool, and is received with great enthusiasm 
by all classes. At the dinner given to him the same evening, at the panpupnestee, 
he spoke highly of Mehemet Ali, whose forces he had so recently annihilated. 

A frightful explosion announced in the papers at Wellington Colliery, near Newcastle, 
when 31 persons perished. 

At the weekly meeting of the Irish Repeal Association held this day, a receipt of 
3002. announced from Irishmen of the United States. 

22. A general order issued by Lord Hill, condemning the conduct of Lord Cardigan 
in causing a suldier to be flogged on a Sunday. 

28. Meeting called by the Archbishop of Canterbury in London, to consider the 
—— aj creating a fund for sendiug out bishops to the colonies, A large subscription 
obtained. 

— The preliminary expedition of the second colony to New Zealand sails from Graves- 
end, under the command of Captain Wakefield. . 

May 1. A dividend of 10 per cent. declared by the New Zealand Company; anda 
dinner given by the directors to Mr. Gibbon Wakefield, the founder both of the society, 
and the system’on which it acts. 


a Sir Henry Pottinger goes out about this time to China, to supersede Captain 


5. From the report of the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible Society at 
Exeter Hall, it a 900,000 Bibles and Testaments have been issued during the yor. 
and 22 millions since the establishment of the society in 1804. The society has been 
ones the publication of the volume in 136 languages. The receipts for the year 
were 101, . 

13. The Committee of the British and Pousign Anti-Slavery Society having published 
an ‘expression of opinion condemnatory of the ministerial policy with regard to the 
sugar duties, much interest was excited in connexion with the annual meeting that took 
place this day ; where sentiments of a very opposite kind were warmly received. We 
may add, that various meetings took place subsequently among the branches of the 
coat at which resolutions were passed in animadversion of the Committee’s con- 

uct. 

17. A large mass of Cape Diamond, Quebec, falls, burying several houses in the 
tuins, and causing the destruction of nearly 30 persons. Another awful calami 
occurred the following day in the river St. Lawrence ; when the Minstrel brig, b 
for Quebec, with 156 persons on board, struck on Red Islaud Reef, and only eight per- 
sons were saved. 

18. Great meeting held at Manchester, on the subject of the Corn- Laws, and the other 
pert of the recently-announced ministerial scheme. Similar meetings subsequently 

eld at London in the Guildhall, Liverpool, and in almost every part of the country. 
Some of these meetings were of a very disturbed character, owing to the attempts of the 
Chartists to carry amendments in favour of universal suffrage, &c. P 

21. Hostilities re-commence at Canton. During the negotiations with the Chi- 
nese authorities large quantities of tea had been eae On the 2ith Canton 
itself was attacked by the British troops in two columns, one under the com- 
mand of Colonel Mountain, the other of Sir Hugh Gough, the military com- 
mander-in-chief, and two ofits principal forts, commanding the city, taken in little 
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more ‘than an hour. To prevent the storming of the place, the Chinese authorities 
apni on the following conditious:—1l. The Imperial Commissioners, and all the 
Chinese troops other than those of the province, to quit the. city within six days, and 
remoye to a distance exceeding 60 miles. 2. Six millions of ‘dollars to be paid in one 
week for the use of the crown of England. 3. The Kritish troops to return without the 
Bocca Tigris, on the receipt of the ransom, &c. The Chinese loss in this affair is esti- 
mated at about 1000 killed, and 3000 wounded; the British, at 15 killed, and 127 
wounded. A few days later, the naval commander, Sir Le Fleming Senhouse, died of 
the fatigue he had undergone during these days, aided, it is said, by mortification at the 
unsatisfactory nature of the results. 

22. The Augsburg Gazette of this date states that letters from Russia announced the 
commencement of the campaign in Circassia. In one of the firstaffairs, which was of a 
most sanguinary character, the Russian Major-General Backvrin was killed. Later 
accounts, bringing intelligence up to April, mention successes obtained by the Circassians. 

— The new President’s message transmitted to both Houses. Like his predecessor, 
Mr. Tyler speaks in a tone eminently pacific as regards Great Britain. 

23. ‘The plague in Egypt, which has been raging severely, becomes a little moderated. 
The deaths in Alexandria still average 10 per day. Several addresses about the same 
period presented to Mehemet Ali, from British merchants, &c., thanking him for his 
attention to the interests of commerce during the recent war. 

27. The case of the seven ministers of the Presbytery of Strathbogie, who had been 
suspended by the General Assembly of the Scottish Church for obeying the civil 
law in preference to the ecclesiastical, in supporting the presentation of a Mr. Edwards 
to the living of Marnoch, came for final decision before the Assembly this day, when 
they were found guilty of the conduct charged against them, and the next day a ea 
from their respective offices in the church. A large minority, headed by Dr. Cook, 
protested against all the proceedings, and announced theiir intention of continuing to 
regard the individuals in question as still belonging to ther body. A numerously 
attended meeting assembled in Edinburgh on the Monday following, to express their 
sympathy with the deprived ministers. 

28. Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Hardy dies at Bermuda. 

June 1. Sir David Wilkie dies in the Oriental steam-ship, on his passage homeward from 
Egypt, where he had been painting a portraitofthe Pasha. The immediate cause of his 
demise is attributed to the ‘‘ Syrian fever.’ He was born in 1785, and Some mgr was 
aie 56th year. The remains of the great painter were consigned to deep off 

1 tar. 

8. Astley’s Theatre burnt down, and a female, the housekeeper, burnt, with three 
valuable horses. Mr. Ducrow’s loss estimated at 10,000/. he being wholly uninsured. 
Much generous sympathy shown and real assistance rendered by the managers and 
proprietors of the other Metropolitan theatres, in lending their houses, &c., gratuitously, 
for performances for his benefit. 

14. The legislature of the recently united a of Canada meet, and the House 
of Assembly choose Mr. Cuvillier as speaker; and the following day the Governor, 
Lord Syd , delivered a long address. 


15. A treaty relative to the passage of the Sound, concluded between the Danish and 
British Governments, comes into operation this day. 


— Intelligence received of the progress of the insurrection that had recently broken out 
among the Christians of Candia. 


17. Letters of this date from Syria describe that country as dreadfully unsettled 
since the recent war. 

18. An address from the magistracy and deputies of “Breslaw to the Provincial Diet 
of Silesia, which had not been allowed to appear in the German papers, is published in 
those of England. The paper forms a kind of declaration of rights, addressed to the 
King of Prussia, demanding a representative government for the kingdom. 

— The Delhi Gazette of this date mentions the defeat of about. 3000 Ghilzies by 400 
or 500 British soldiers, near Khelat-i-Ghilzie, after a very sanguinary conflict. 

21. Lord Pluukett sits for the last time as Chancellor of Ireland, having been superseded 
by Sir a seeps who onthe 22nd is created Baron Campbell of St. Andrew’s, 
county of Fife. 

_ anniversary of the battle of Trafalgar commemorated by the launch of the Tra- 

, the finest war-ship ever built in this country, carrying 120 guns, and measuring 
feet 2 inches in length: the Queen and the Prince present. The christening per- 
formed by a niece of the great Nelson, Lady Bridport. ; on 

— Judgment given in the Court of Queen’s Bench that the Commissary, Dr. Philli- 
more, and the Archbishop of York, had gone beyond their authority in passing sentence 
of on the 

- Parliament pro e Queen in person. 

23. Mr. W. Baines, im aan for non-payment of church-rates,. discharged after a 
confinemeut ofseveu mouths. 

ty, M. Gamier Pages, dies, and three days after is buried 
with great funeral 


spectators line thestreets. 


onours: 20,000 citizens take part in the procession, and 100,000 — 
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23 Mr. Moxon found guilty of publishing a meer md libel contained in Shelley's 
**Queen Mab.’’ It may be: necessary to state that the prosecution was carried on at the 
instigation of Mr. Hetherington, who had been previously convicted of a similar offence, 
and that it was understood that his object was merely to show the consequences that 
would result from the operation of the law of libel if carried impartially into effect. 
Lord Denman in summing up remarked that it was better to subvert objectionable sen- 
ano by reason and argument than to suppress them by the persecution of their 
authors. 

— The guardianship of the Queen of Spain declared vacant by the Chamber of Deputies 
on a vote of 129 tol. 

25. A dinner given to Mr. C. Dickens at Edinburgh, Professor Wilson being President. 
About this period the case of the poet Clare engages public attentiou, and subscriptions 
are collected for him, to aid in his recovery, and provide for his future wants. . 

28. Parliament having been dissolved, the elections for a new House of Commons 
commence this day. ~ 

29. The Queen of Hanover dies. 

30. The magnificent Great Western Railway opened throughout, from Paddington to 
Bristol. The entire expense of the work is estimated at upwards of five millions. 

July 6. Fifty-one persons killed by the overturning of a barge during the operation 
of launching at Rotherham in Yorkshire. : 

7. Disturbances at Toulouse, produced by the unpopularity of the newly-appointed 
Prefect, and by the severe operation of the fiscal arrangements ordered by M. umann, 
the French Minister of Finance ; the former is compelled to leave the place, and some 
d:ys elapse before the restoration of tranquillity. 

9. The accounts from Candia represent the cause of the insurgents as hopeless, aud 
the excesses committed by the Turkish troops as most horrible. 

12. At the half-yearly meeting of the subscribers to the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, it is 
stated that 252 children are receiving board and education, and that 1600 had been tanght 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, since the establishment of the society. The proportion 
of the deaf and dumb to the rest of the population is in Great Britain about 1 to every 
1,622, in Europe about | to every 1,530 persons. 

13. A conveuation signed at the Foreign Office, by the Plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Prussia, Russia, and Turkey, having for its object to render gene- 
ral to all the Powers the engagement previously subsisting between Turkey and Great 
Britain, respecting the closing of the two straits of the Dardanelles against ships-of-war 
of all nations as long as ‘lurkey is at peace. 

14. The King of Hanover issues a proclamation explaining his views in the dispute 
between him and the Second Chamber of the kingdom. 

— The Court of East India Proprietors engaged this and several following daysin dis- 
cussing the conduct of the Court of Directors in deposing the Rajah of Sattara. On the 
20th it was decided, by a majority in the proportion of 2 to 1, to reject the motion for 
inquiry. 

19. Queen Christina issues a protest to the Spanish nation against the act of the 
Cortes, depriving her of the guardianship of her daughter the Queen of Spain. 

22. This day ordered to be kept as a solemn fast by the General Assembly on account 
of the present state of the Church of Scotland. 

24. Prince Albert lays the first stone of the Infant Orphan Asylum near Wanstead, 
Epping Forest, and nearly 3000/. was collected on the occasion. 

26. The Spanish legislative bodies meet to receive the oath of the new guardian of 
the Queen, S. Arguelles. 

— The Queen and Prince Albert set out on visits to Woburn Abbey, where they stay 
three days; and Panshanger, the seat of Earl Cowper, where they remain one. 

28. A terrible fire breaks out in Smyrna, in the bazaar occupied by the jewellers, 
which gradually spreading to tiie Jews’ quarter, and thence towards the Greek and 
Turkish quarter, destroys a number of mosques and synagogues, 9000 or 10,000 houses, 
and, it is said, 30,000 or 40,000 persons. 

— The British Association meet at Plymouth, and several eminent and scientific 
foreigners are elected honorary members. The funds are stated to be prosperous. 
Among the principal subjects which engrossed the attention of the members in the sub- 
sequent daily meetings were Captain Taylor’s communications on floating breakwaters, 
a geological visit to some of the principal mines.in Cornwall, a visit tothe Plymouth 
Breakwater, and Eddystone Lighthouse, and the formation of a committee for the erec- 
tion of a monument to Sir Humphry Davy. 


29. The Court of Common Conancil decide upon the purchase of a plot of at 
the corner of Cateaton Street and Basinghall » for the erection of a for the 
Gresham Lectures. 


30. The shock of an earthquake felt throughout the western part of the counties of 
Stirling and Perth. 

— Accounts from Greece report the formation of a national ministry under M. Mavro- 
cordato, containing only two Bavarians, who have become highly un lar in that 
country ; and from the United States, that a Court of New York had delivered 
a judgment adverse to the release of Mr. M‘ , Which was applied for mainly on the 
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plea nat he had acted under orders of the British Government, and was therefore irre- 
spon.ible. 

Pe F bn Spanish Government publishes a manifesto in reply to the protest of 
een Christina. 

4. A public dinner given to Messrs. William and Robert Chambers, the editors and 
peepeietore of ‘ Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal,’ in Peebles, their native place, when the 

om of the burgh was presented to them. In Mr. W. Chambers’s speech he gave a 
kind of history of the periodical. 

6. An explosion of inflammable gas in Thorneley Colliery, Sunderland, kills nine 
persons; and three days later a steam-boiler on the premises of Messrs. Dowse, silk and 
cotton doublers, Mold Green, near Huddersfield, bursts and scalds six females so 
severely, that three die. 

7. At the Marylebone Vestry it is declared that experience has proved the advantages 
of the wooden pavement in Oxford-street to be so great as to justify the vestry im extend- 
ing it. The same pavement laid down in many other parts of London about this period. 

8. The town of Portpatrick visited by a waterspout, which destroys nearly 20 houses. - 

9. The Lake Erie steamer, plying between Buffalo and Lake Chicago, destroyed by 

fire, and 170 persons killed ; most of them Swiss emigrants. 
"11. The Commission of the General Assembly of the Scottish Church receive a peti- 
tion from the mivority of four ministers, which (in its opinion, since the deprivation of 
the erage seven) form the Presbytery of Strathbogie, to the effect that these seven 
ministers still perform sacred offices, and are assisted by other clergymen. The Com- 
mission orders this report to be forwarded to the Presbyteries which have jurisdiction 
over the ministers last mentioned, “‘in order that the said gw dag cas proceed in 
the matter as they shall be advised according to the laws of the Church.” - Cook, for 
the minority, reads protests of dissent; the last of which expressestheir determination 
to ascertain from competeut authority, whether they who now. dissent, and they who 
concur with them, or those who continue to set at nought the law ofthe land, and 
the decision of the Supreme Cuurt, are to be held by the Tegislature as constituting the 
Established Church. . 

12. Sir I. Brunel, the engineer, this day passed through the Thames Tunnel from 
the Surrey side, and ascended into the s on the Middlesex side: the unfinished 
portion of the tunnel, about 25 feet, being passed by means of a driftway. 

13. From a statement laid before the proprietors of the London and Birmingham 
Railway, at their half-yearly meeting, it appears that a free school for the education of 
100 boys and 100 girls(children of the Company’s officers) has been established under 
the auspiees of the Directors. 

— Several promotions in the peerage announced in the Gazette, and Sir Hussey Vivian 
and Sir Henry Parnell created em pie y Baron Vivian and Baron Congleton. 

15. The statue of Napoleon placed this day on the top of the column ofthe Grande Armée, 
Boulogne. The Fétes in celebration of the event commenced two. days before, and 
were continued for several days afterwards. The statue is of bronze, the work of 
M. Bosio, and represents Napoleon in his imperial robes, crowned with laurel, and hoid- 
ing a sceptre, surmounted by an eagle, in his hand. Among the incidents recorded in 
the newspapers about this period are,—the publication for the first time of the Danish 
budget; final suppression of the revolt in Candia; and the continuance of disturbances 
in France, in connexion with the taxation-survey. } 

16. Au action, brought by Mr. Bogle against Mr. Lawson, the publisher of the 
Times newspaper, and decided this day, discloses the particulars of a most”inge- 
nious and nearly successful system of fraud on a gigantic scale. The Times 
had stated that the plaintiff, who was the agent at Fiorence of Messrs. Glynn, 
Hallifax, and Co., was engaged in a breny cme to defraud their establishment, 
and those of other bankers, by fo £ The and 

it appears were pre , signatures were y for imitation, and it was 
vieuned that when all was paneer Hm the forged letters should be presented to each 
of the agents of Messrs. Glyna and Co., throughout Europe, simultaneously. The 
conspirators were then to meet at an appointed spot, divide the spoil, and immediately 
fly to India, Africa, America, or China. Some ee letters, and the examination 
produced on the trial to prove Mr. e’s icipation, but being copies the judge 
advised the jury to throw them out of consideration; and a verdict was returned for the 
plaintiff, damages one farthing. The opinions of commercial men of this transaction 
may be gathered from the fact, that a large sum has been subsequently subscribed for 
the erection of some testimonial of the spirited conduct of the conductors of the news- 
paper in question, who, in order to obtain evidence of this nefarious plan, sent barristers 
other parties through France, Italy, Holland, &c., of course at a very heavy expense. 

— The great will cause connected with the disposal of Oe ae of the late Mr. 
Wood, banker, of Gloucester, valued at about a million, deci this day in favour of 
Sir Matthew Wood, and others, who claimed property to an immense amount under dif- 
ferent of a very informal kind. 

17. erence of ministers of all denominations meet this day inthe Town Hall of 
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Manchester, to consider tik propriety of petitioning Parliament in favour of the repeal 
the Corn Laws. Not less than ptadetens tame present. The proceedings con- 
ed with a resolution condemnatory, on religious* grounds, of the Corn Laws, and 
the adoption to the people of Grant 
_¥7. Mr. Nixon, High Sheriff of Fermanagh, Ireland, removed from office by Viscount 
om, the Lord Lieutenant, for having sent the return for Members of Parliament 
for the county, sealéd with a devite of a highly offensive nature to the members of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 
public ak Giiizot at Lisie slained length his 
. A public dinner given - Gui jeux, whe d at 
views as chief Minister of the foreign affairs of the country.” ~ eee é 

23. Public distribution of prizes at the Government School of Design, Prince Albert 
in the chair, and iu the presence of a t number of distinguished persons. 
number of pripils now in the school is 135, in addition to 60 in the Spitalfields branch. . 
~ 24. The Gazette of this day announces the grant of the dignity of baronet to I. 
L. Goldsmid, +» John thope, Esq,, and several other gentlemen. About 

the* same period the retiring’ Ministry was the means of peers on the pension- 
- list, for 1502. annum each, Dr. Anster, the translator of Faust, and Mr. Carey, the 
translator of Dante. Mr. Theodore Hook dies of bilious.cholera. 

— The newspapers mention the forwarding of an address of condolence to the brother 
and sister of Sir David Wilkie, from the inhabitants of Cults, in Fifeshire, the birth- 

- In consequence apparently of thi ‘ore refe » meeting. 
of the Commission of Assembly of the Church of Scotland was held this day, which 
re-affirmed the policy of the measures pursued ; but resolved to seek a meeting with the 
minority, to try to induce them to re-consider their decision. At the same time the Com- 
mission directs all ministers to inculcate the doctrines of the majority from the pulpit. 
Great excitement continues to prevail in Scotland on the subject. ; 
~ 26: A meeting of the inhabitants of Paisley to consider the best means of relieving 
o eae loyed operatives of the district, who are described as being in adreadful state 

destitution. 

‘28. A meeting held at the Thatched House Tavern, London, to make arrangements 
for the erection’ of a monument to Sir David Wilkie; among the list of those present we 
find the names of the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Burghersh, Viscount Mahon, Lord John: 
Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Sir N. Callcott, Mr. Maclise, Mr. C. Dickens, Mr. N, Cunning- 
ham, Mr. Macready, &c. &c., and a host of other distinguished persons. Subscriptions 
to theamount of 1000/. already received. 

80. Lord Melbourne inthe one House, and Lord John Russell in the other, announce 
the resignation of Ministers. ‘The Queen sends for Sir Robert Peel, and intrusts to him 
the formation of a new Ministry. 

- 81. American papers to this date bring intelligence of the Bank bill recently passed by 
the legislature of the United States, beiug vetoed by the President, Mr. Tyler. A long 
statement of the reasons which induced him to adopt that extreme measure, was given 
in a message to Congress. 

— The newspapers about this period describe the cases of several persons imprisoned 
on non-payment of the fines ordered by two magistrates of Lancashire for not attending 
divine service. One man had been thus detained for 10 weeks, being unable to pay 
the fine, when he was released by the Secretary of State, on the representation of the- 


Prison 

* Sep. 1. The railway from Cologne to Aix-la-Chapelle qpened in the presence of an 
immens¢ assemblage. Several other continental railways opened either partially or, 
about this period. 

- 4. The City of London and Tower Hamlets Cemetery consecrated by the Bishop of 
London. 
~ 6. Colonel Crichton, the Lord Lieutenant of Fermanagh, forwards to Sir Robert Peel 
a paper sigued by a considerable number of gentlemen Spire Conservative politics, 

pressing their decided approbation of the act of Mr. Nixon before referred to. 

' 9, A party of British Volunteers cross the frontier from Canada to the United States, 
and seize and carry into Canada a Colonel Grogan, which oecasions much excitement 
in both countries. 

_ — Vauxhall Gardens sold by auction for 20,200/. The same day the Princess’s Thea-. 
tre, in Oxford Street, was knocked down for 16,400/. -. 4 

‘ — The papers about and from this period filled with accounts ofthe most deplorable. 
destitution existing among the manufacturing districts, more particularly in Leeds, . 
Manchester, Stockport, Bolton, &c. In the first-mentioned p a committee has’ _ 
been employed to examine pernoeahiy the condition of the unemployed poor; and from 
their Teper it appears there are 747 families subsisting upon 1s. 4d. per per 
week, 214 families on 44d. per head, and 1946 families having no. vielble means of 
subsistence whatever. 

- 11. The stone-masons engaged at the New Houses of Parliament struck, on account 
of alleged grievances experienced at the hands of the foreman, Mr. Allen. The 
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i. ‘goon followed their example, andthen the masons employed by the same 
builders, Messrs. Grissell and 3 re Nelson Monument, Tovalger Square and 
Numerous meetings held st petition the Quest not fp lia 
— Numerous'm eld Queen not to e Parlia- 
ment till the su of the’Corn-laws, &¢., had been discussed, and something specific 
done to relieve the working and poorer cl ‘from their distress, | ee 
13. Attempt to assassinate one of the sons of Lonis Philippe. As the Duke of 
Aumale was entering Paris on his return from Africa, accompanied by his two brothers, 
the Dukes of Orleans and Nemours,a man suddenly presented two pistols either at 
the Duke of Aumale or the Duke of Orleans, and endeseaneed to fire'them; only one 
went off, which, missing its aim, wounded an officer in the knee, and killed his horse. 
The assassin was seized by one of the crowd, and delivered into custody. His name is 
Francois Quénisset. Riots and tumultuous assemblages preceded and followed this 
atrocious attempt. evidencing the unhappy state or temper of a considerable portion of 
the French people. In the provinces, also, the re-survey of taxes continued to excite great 
14. A great dinner given to Lord Morpeth in the Dublin Theatre Royal, ‘by a 
large number of noblemen, aetna &c., to express their admiration of his political 
conduct, and their regret at his temporary retirement from public life. 
19. Lord Sydenham. dies of lock-jaw brought on bya fall from his horse, ‘and is 
or and universally regretted in Canada. ls, 
21. The London and Brighton Railway opened. 
23. The freedom of the City presented to Sir Robert Stopford, and Commodore Napier, 
in boxes of heart of oak, representing the fortress of Acre. - ; ; 
The Editor of the National, the Parisian Republican paper, prosecuted by the 
French Government for remarks on the King, and acquitted. : 
25. The President of the United States issues a proclamation against ‘‘ aiding secret 
lodges, clubs, or associations,”” having for one of their objects, the “ making military 
and lawless incursions, when opportunity shall offer,” into British Canada, in order to 
— M. Laporte, the lessee of the Opera House, dies. ; se ae 
— A preliminary expedition, consisting of about ahundred workmen, embark for Brazil 
with the intention of establishing a colony on the system of Fourier, which in some 
respect assimilates with that of Mr. Owen. wat 
‘27. Kiumel Hall, the seat of Lord Dinorben, near St. Asaph, destroyed by fire, and 
all property to the estimated value of 35,000/. 
Oct. 4. Mr. M* ’s trial, so long postponed, came on this day. Someof the jury 
empannelled were set aside, on account of conscientious seruples as to capital punish- 
ment. The case was opened by the Attorney-General of New York, Mr. Willis Hall, 
and a great number of witnesses were examined. The prisoner’s defence was conducted 
by Mr. Spencer. After a long summing up by the Judge, (Gridley,) which is spoken 
of with admiration by all parties, Mr. M*Leod was ‘found not guilty: The order and 
impartiality visible in the whole management of the trial have also won much praise. 
With the news of this gratifying result of an affair that so long threatened to embroil 
England and America in war, came also intelligence that Colonel Grogan had been 
promptly delivered up to the Ametican authorities by Sir Richard: Jackson, who thus 
expressed his opinion of the illegality of the seizure. 3 
— The rumours ofa projected insurrection in Spain, on the part of Queen Christina 
and against the existing government, which had been for some time spread abroad, were 
confirmed by a telegraphic despatch trom Bayonne dated this day. 1e Movement was 
commenced ‘at Pampeluna, where General O'Donnell at the of two battalions 
managed to gain possession of the citadel. General Ribeiro, however, with 300 soldiers 
who remained faithful, and with the assistance of the National Guard, defended the town. 
At Vittoria, Montes de Oca, an ex-minister, assumed the direction ofthe provisional go- 
vernment, and issued a ferocious proclamation against all who opposed the cause of Queen 
Christina. In other parts of the country also the insurrection burst out. But the most im- 
portant incident took place at Madrid, where General Don Diego Leon; and Concha, hav- 
ing gained over a bade of troops, numbering according to some accounts 1500, according 
to others 1000, attacked the palace in the hope of gaining possession of the young 
Queen’s person. They setnaaaed in forcing their way to the grand staircase, where 
they were stopped by a small band of about 18 halberdiers, posted in a hall at the top 
of the stairs, and after a desperate but unavailing struggle, were compelled to retreat, 
leaving the place covered with the bodies of their slain. The Queen and her sister 
the princess were taken from one apartment to another during the progress of the con- 
flict, by Senora Mina, who used every precaution to ensure their safety, and was suc- 
cessful, though shots entered the room where they were. Espartero gave the cross of 
San Fernando to each of these brave men, and many presents were subsequently be- 
stowed on them by their grateful countrymen. Don Leon was executed on the 15th. His 
fate,—the general want of sympathy for the individual in whose name the banner of 
civil war had been raised,—the disavowal obtained by the Spanish Ambassador, 
Olozaga, from Queen Christina, though tardily given and half repented of afterwards,— 
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‘soon put an end to all the of the insurgents, and the result has been the flight of 
O’Donnell and a great narod compromised persons into France, the pls of 
Leon, Montes de Oca, and several principals, and the addition of a t amount of 
popularity to the existing government. It must be added that considerable excitement 
still exists among the Spanish population at the presumed conduct of the French Govern- 
ment in aiding the rebellion; and at the circumstance that a large French army, 

— Su uen ov. 3) Espartero issues a decree suspending the payment of Queen 
Peng, on of just political reasons, causes, and considerations of 

priety.’ 
_ 18. Anextraordinary spring tide produces a great overflow of the Thames in London 
the 
_ 21. The Gazette of this date contains an Order in Courcil giving effect to a recom- 
mendation of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, to make grants for the augmentation of 
nearly 100 benefices; consisting of those whichcombixe the largest population with the 
smallest endowments. 

23. Four presumed cases of incendiary fires reported in the newspapers. ’ 

— A public meeting held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street, in connexion 
with the alarming distress existing in Paisley and its neighbourhood. Large subserip- 
tions are announced. 

25. The first municipal election under the new law takes place in Dublin, and on 
the Sontag Monday Mr. O'Connell is elected Lord Mayor, amidst great acclama- 
tions re 


Joicings. 
/ = Mr. mont Smith, the senior clerk in the office for the issue of Exchequer bills, 
taken up on a charge of being concerned in a most extensive fraud. For the last three 
or four years, it appears, from his own confession, he has been in the habit of using the 
facilities afforded his position to obtain the printed forms of the Exchequer bills, on 
which it is su mn | the signature of the Comptroller-General, or his deputy, are forged ; 
and the billsthen put into circulation. Theamount of the forgeries is estimated at about 
— Much confusion and excitement caused by this discovery in the Money 


29. Discovery made by the Government of Belgium of a conspiracy which was to 
have broken out on the following day, having for ~ object, it is supposed, the restora- 
tion of Belgium to the Dutch Government. Many arrests are made. 

30. A great fire breaks out in the Tower, and destroys a large but fortunately not the 
most valuable portion of that famous edifice, comprising the building called rand 
~ Storehouse, the Table or Bowyer Tower, with two stores on each side of it, and the 
Butler’s Tower. In the armoury, which was 345 feet long, were no less than 280,000 
stand of arms ready for use, besides a vast quantity of military trophies, many of them 
ancient, and historically interesting. The origin of the fire is as yet unknown. During 
the conflagration the Regalia had to be very hurriedly removed ; and a large quantity 
of prarerter taken from the White Tower, and much of it thrown into the moat. 
ov. 7. The Rev. Michel Solomon Alexander consecrated Bishop of England and 
Ireland in Jerusalem, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Queen’s licence it appears 
assigns Syria, Chaldea, Egypt, and Abyssinia, as the limits of the territories over which 
he is to have jurisdiction. 
8. The Surrey side of the Thames, from Nine Flms, Vauxhall, and Battersea Bridye, 
inspected on the part of the Government, who it is announced intend to embank the 
river at this part, and convert the adjoining Battersea Fields into a public park to be 
called Lancaster Park 


9. The Gazette announces the appointment of Lord Granville Somerset, and others, 
to eral Oa the mode and expenses of collecting the revenue, with a view to re- 


we— This day the Queen gives birth te a son, and the news is received throughout the 
country with demonstrations of rejoicing. As eldest son of the sovereign, the infant 
at once inherits the title and revenues of the Duchy of Cornwall, and will in a few 
days be created, according to custom, Prince of Wales, with other diguities. 


London : Printed by W. Cuowxs aud Sons, Stamford-street. 
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WORKS 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY CHARLES KNIGHT AND CO., 


22, Lupcare Srreer. 


THE PICTORIAL BIBLE; being the O.p and New Testaments, 
according to the authorised Version. Illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts, re- 
sesame the Historical Events after the most cvlebrated res; the Landscape. 

from original Drawings or from authentic Envravings; and. the subjects of 
Natural History, of Costume, and of Antiquities, from the best sources. To which 
are added, Orretnat Nores, chiefly explanatory of the Engravings, and of such 
sages connected with the History, Geography, Natural History, and Antiquities 
Seared Scripture as require observation. In three handsome su er octavo i 
printed witha new type, on fine thick paper, bound in cloth, price 3/. 


The NEW TESTAMENT is also published in a separate volume, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 14s. = ae , 


THE HISTORY OF PALESTINE, 


In Two Volumes, super-royal 8vo. : 
One contniniies the Govttens, History from the Age of the Patriarchs to the Fall 
Jerusalem ; the other, the Paysicar. History, 
Price 2/. ls. cloth. 


THE CHRISTIAN TRAVELLER. 
Western Arnica. 


Being an Account of the Country and its Products; ft Ds le and their.Condi- 
tion; and of the Measures taken for their Religious and Benefit. 


In cloth boards, price 6s. 6d. 


THE ILLUMINATED ATLAS or SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY : 


A Series of Maps, delinea’ the Physical and Historical Features in the Geography 
of Palestine and the Countries, with an Explanatory Notice of 


cual Mee, » and a Copious Index of the Names of Places. By W. Hucuss, F.R.G.S. 
Price 10s. 


LIBRARY FOR THE YOUNG. 


1. Pictures and Descriptions of Remarkable Events in the History of England, from 
the Romans to George [V. Illustrated with 126 Woodcuts. In 2 vols. 


2. Historical Sketches of Spain and Portugal. With 14 Woodcuts. Price 5s. 
3. Uncle Oliver's Travels in Persia. With 24 Woodcuts.. 2vols. Price 7s. 6d. 
4. The Old Sports of Englaud. With many Woodcuts. eager 
5. The Elder Brother. By Mrs. Barwell. With Woodcuts. 

and Charity, exemplified in the Lives of Du and John 
7%. The Field, des Garden; and the With numerous Woodcuts. Price 4s. 
8. Flowers and their Associations. With coloured Plates. Price 6s. 


BOOKS FOR EARLY INSTRUCTION. 

1. Arithmetic for Young Children, being a Series of Exercises exemplifsing the |/ 
Manner in which Arithenete should be taught to i Children. Price Ts. 6d. rl 

2. Exercises for the Improvement of the Senses, for Young Children. Price 1s. 64. 

3. Devas for Young Children. With Drawing Copies, printed on separate leaves. 


The Drawing Copies are also printed on Cards, and sold with the Exercises, in «| 
case. Price 7s. 6d. 


4. First Exercises for Children in , Shade, and Colour, with numerous Illus- | . 


trations; being a Supplement to ‘ Drawing for Young Children.’ Price 4s. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE CARDS, 
Ina paper case containing 112 Cards. Price 83.; or 9s. 6d. in a box. 


GUIDE CARDS TO THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
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“SOLD BY CHARLES KNIGHT & ‘CO. 


~ 


THE PATENT LEAF-HOLDER. =~ 


By the means of a little instrument attached at the back of a Portfolio, as few 
two or three, or as many as forty or fifty sheets, may am held tightly together, as 
they were bound, the volume thus secured o =— with as nmch ease as a Joa’ 
book. ‘Phe compression can be Sonne a thdrawn, and the number or numbers jj 
added or subtracted without the slightest di -_The principle is, of course, equally 
wake j applicable to music, prints, and manuscripts. “Patent has taken out << this 

| invention. The olios, with leather backs and cloth sides, of the following Sizes 


Dimensions. s. d. 
Pot Quarto & in. by 4 6 
| Royal Octavo e 104 6} 5 0 
Quarto, for Letters e . e 104 8} 6 0 
 Foolscap Folio, for Parliamentary Papers, Invoices, &e. 144 —— 9 6 6 
rown Folio, for Music e - 144 — 11 8-6 
Double Foolscap, for the Maps of the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of ul Knowledge, Prints Prints, &e. « 172 133 10 6 
[| Demy Folio, for Prints, Maps, &e 194. 12 30. 6. 
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